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BY THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 


[Having been favoured with a copy of this interesting work, of which but a 
very limited impression, intended for private circulation me has been printed, 


we are happy in being allowed to present our readers with the following ex- 
tracts. ] 


HavinG resolved on visiting the south of Europe, and spending the 
autumn and winter in a more genial climate than the north of England, 
which did not agree with that health, the most valued and important in 
the circle to which it belonged, I engaged the best accommodation I 
could procure for my family in the Peninsular Navigation Steam Com- 
pany’s ship, the Braganza, to take us to Lisbon. Some friends had 
proposed sailing in yachts; others had suggested hiring a vessel for 
three months to attend upon our plans and projects; others again re- 
probated long sea-voyages for a young family; and since, as happens 
in all similar cases, no two consulting friends agreed, I was forced to 
the alternative of my own chance decision. As to yacht sailing, I hold 
it cheap; in bad weather few gentlemen artists of the yacht tribe are 
fond of facing the Bay of Biscay in a gale of wind. They are trimly 
decked and above well-stored aboard; and come forth, like summer 
flies, with the ladies whom they can persuade into their craft. They 
issue from their anchorage at Cowes, and, when fairly at sea, hand 
over every thing connected with sails, masts, rigging, steering the 
vessel, giving directions, taking observations, noting the chronometer, 
and keeping the reckoning, to the professional deputy on board: that 
is, some half-pay captain or naval officer, master or mate, whom the 
amateur has enlisted in his especial service ; and when the storm arises 
and the tempestuous winds blow, these gallant barks are sure to be 
heard of as putting back into Torbay, Plymouth, or Falmouth har- 
bours, until the next fair wind sets in. This actually occurred under 
my eyes. A yacht sailed three weeks before us for Lisbon and the 
coast of Spain; we heard of its twice putting back, and on our reach- 
ing’ Lisbon no yacht had arrived. In my own case, I found I could not hire 
a steamer, all expenses included, under 8002. or 1000/. per month, and 
probably even then it would be ill-found and ill-appointed ; and therefore 
paid 300/. to take my party at once from Blackwall to Lisbon. 

The steam-ships of this (the Falmouth) Company, who contract with 
the government to carry the mails weekly to the southern parts of 
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Europe, are very fine vessels. The four principal are, the Tagus of 
1000 tons, the Braganza, Royal Tar, and Liverpool, of 800 each. 
The accommodation in beds and cabins, however, is far too confined; 
people seemed stowed away more in contemplation of close packing 
for increased gain, than with any real regard for convenience or comfort. 

The commanding officer of the navy at Falmouth, Captain —-——., 
sent us on board in his barge ; the collector of the customs and others 
attending our departure. The 17th and 18th were days of violent wind 
from the south-west, with squalls, lightning, and thunder. Unfortu- 
nately we had embarked at the time of the equinox, and we began tu 
feel the effects of this well-known period of stormy weather. 

Our vessel made little way, but gallantly stood up to the wind, and 
otherwise proved herself a good boat. It was impossible to have more 
cruel weather for the passengers. In a furious gale we might have lain 
to and not felt so much motion; but the heaving and lurching of a 
great steamer in squalls accompanied with lightning and rain, surpasses 
all description. 

We flattered ourselves, however, on the 19th, that the worst;was over ; 
but how little can they calculate, and how futile are all the expectations 
of those who once embark on the wide seas! I had been on deck, in- 
quiring of the captain if the coast off Cape Finisterre and Vigo was not 
rocky and dangerous: and as he seemed to be steering closer in shore, 
round the cape, suggested to him that, as the night appeared thick and 
dark, we had better keep farther out tosea, He informed me that there 
were some isolated rocks under water about three miles and a half from 
the shore, but their position was known; that he knew all the bear- 
ings of the land, and was quite sure of his course. I know not why, 
but, without being a fatalist, I had a strong presentiment that some 
mischief or other would occur, and stayed on deck a long time, It 
was one of those blackest of nights that bury heaven and earth together 
in murky clouds of wind and rain. Completely tired out at length, I 
turned in about twelve. None of the passengers I believe could rest ; the 
women were all alarmed. 1 myself fell into a broken slumber, but was 
suddenly waked by one of the most appalling crashes I ever heard. 
‘*Great God! what has happened ?” I ejaculated, and leaped from my 
berth, and, undressed as I was, rushed to the companion-ladder. Two 
or three seamen’s voices cried out, ‘The ship has struck; we 
are aground.” 

‘* Put up the helm !” was roared out. 

In an instant nearly all the male passengers were on deck. The 
captain was below, but appeared immediately, and endeavoured to 
restore order and quiet, amidst cries of ‘* We have struck—we shall 
go down! we are lost! ail’s over!” 

In short, all waited in trembling anxiety for the next shock to be our 
last. I thought only of my own treasures on board. I flew to their 
cabins which were close by, and conjured them to be calm, as the 
vessel had got ahead, and I felt certain all danger was over. But in 
truth I merely hazarded the declaration, for no one knew what did, or 
what would, occur. The shock had struck the engine and broken 
away the paddles, and the machinery was at a stand. Under Pro- 
vidence, however, this State of suspense did not last. long. The cap- 

tain reported that some hull of a wreck, or floating timber, must 
have struck our sides and caused this frightful alarm; and in the 
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hope of reaching Vigo by daylight, he felt confident there were no 
further grounds for apprehension. Reassured by these opinions, we 
returned to our respective berths, and in a few hours, sure enough, found 
ourselves in Vigo, making repairs. 

Our ladies had suffered both from alarm and the stormy passage, and 
were anxious to go on shore here. However, as the weather was still 
atrocious, I persuaded them against the experiment; but landed my- 
self, with some companions, and visited this wretched port. Nothing 
can be more forlorn, squalid, and miserable than the appearance of the 
place, except its starved population. The British consul is a Spaniard 
of the name of Menendez. I went to his office, where he sat like a 
bashaw chief, surrounded by his slaves: the whole town seemed under 
his sole dominion. To do him justice, however, he was civil, presented 
us with casks of fresh water, and sent a basket of fruit from his garden 
for our ladies. 

The night of Friday the 20th brought the wind to the N.W. The 
weather cleared, and we entered the Tagus on Saturday the 2]st, on a 
most lovely afternoon. 

I recognised all the old ground from Montego Bay to Belem Castle. 
Time had stolen twenty-five or thirty years away since I last visited 
these places in the long Peninsular war. My mind rapidly reverted 
to all the events of that period, and I cannot paint the rapidity with 
which the succession of former scenes flashed upon my recollection. In 
3813 I left a country peopled with a stirring population, occupied by a 
brilliant army: ships, transports, battalions, all in movement: life ap- 
peared at its full stretch in every contemplation of the picture. I re- 
turned in 1839; stillness pervaded the prospect—commerce seemed 
quite or nearly at an end; the Tagus looked empty of shipping ; three 
English line-of-battle-ships, and a French frigate and sloop of war, 
alone appearing on the water. The loss of Brazil and their other 
colonies might fully account for the absence of the barks and numerous 
craft that formerly covered the river, but nothing but decadence and 
‘*falling from a high estate” could produce such a change as the eye now 
witnessed on the shores of the Alentejo and the country round Lisbon. 
We passed the forts of Cascaes, Saint Julian, and the Bugio. The 
first-named fortress was nearly a mass of ruins; no troops—cannon 
dismounted—embrasures broken up. Saint Julian looked little better ; 
all seemed tumbling to decay. The country also appeared deserted ; 
and. on our ship’s arrival, near dark, at Belem, I had already figured 
in my mind the change I was about to witness in a country where once 
enterprise and youthful vigour rendered every thing smiling and at- 
tractive. 

I looked for my well-known quarters in the palace of Marialva at 
Belem. There, in 1809, I commanded four squadrons of the 18th and 
four of the light cavalry of the King’s German Legion, forming the ad- 
vanced guard of that part of Sir J. Moore’s army which marched on 
Madrid, for the whole to assemble in Estremadura. Alas! the palace 
was now almost a ruin. It had, however, lately fallen into the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Loulé, and I heard from himself some days 
after, that it was to be fully repaired. 

On arrival at our anchorage opposite the Black Horse-square, I was 
most anxious to get my family landed, as the following day, being 
Sunday, threatened the absence of the custom-house officers: but we 
2¥F2 
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were informed by the lieutenant in charge of the government-bags in 
our steam-ship, that they never allowed landing after sunset. In despair 
I wrote to Lord Howard de Walden, who, I learned, was at Cintra, 
eighteen miles distant, where he usually resided. His attachés, &c. 
were with him, and there was no employé at the embassy house. 

The entire of Sunday the 22d was occupied in getting our baggage, 
&c. free from the custom-house : a rigorous but civil search was made. 
I learned that if I landed only my small carriage, the Britchka, the 
duty upon it would be upwards of 100/.! and that even if it were re- 
embarked in a few days, no part of the money would be returned. Or 
course I did not land my carriages, but sent them on to Gibraltar : yet, 
having an English mission at this court, and having commenced rela- 
tions with Portugal, one can hardly understand how such a state of 
bad arrangement should continue to exist. 

It is always difficult to be well lodged for a short time ; and although 
the hotel of Madame Belem was noisy, having a coffee-room, which 
was open all night under our sleeping-rooms; together with a batch 
of cocks, that, “unlike the generality of their brethren, who confine 
themselves to crowing in the morning, literally rang their shrill notes 
from daybreak to sunset, on one side; while, on the other, was a large 
roost of pigeons, whose cooing was incessant; yet, with all this noise 
and nuisance, on making various inquiries we found we could not be 
inuch better off elsewhere ; so we determined to avoid the trouble of 
changing during our stay. 

Admiral Ommaney called on Sunday, and again offered his services 
and the use of his barges during our stay. I feel we owe him every 
possibie gratitude for his marks of respect and attention. 

I had brought various letters to different persons at Lisbon, and, 
somewhat inconsiderately, sent them all for delivery to the Duc de 
Terceira, to whom I had been especially referred. On Monday the 
23d he called ; but so far from making me sensible that I}had committed 
an indiscretion, I must say I never met an individual who so immedi- 
ately and completely overpowered one with attention, civility, and 
kindness. He placed his carriages and horses at our disposition ; and, 
understanding there was to be a funeral — or solemn mass, 
performed on the following day at the church of S. Vicente, in honour 
of Don Pedro’s memory, at which the king and queen were to assist, the 
Duke at once undertook to arrange our going, and to obtain our places; ; 
and in truth he managed every thing for us in the most agreeable man- 
ner. The Duke was the only Portuguese nobleman who as yet had 
called on me; many to whom I brought letters had sent their names 
and passed my door, but I had seen no other person. 

On the same day I thought it but right to show my sense of his 
civility by returning his visit, though under circumstances of consider- 
able inconvenience. The Duke was not at home, but I presented myself 
to the Duchess, one of the handsomest women, ‘and of the highest cha- 

racter, in Portugal: the latter somewhat important in a country 
where a lady of the highest rank and largest fortune is living with her 
coachman, and where there is a general and utterly inexcusable laxity 
of morals. 

On the 24th the Duke de Terceira’s carriage arrived at eleven o’clock 
to take us to hear the High Mass and funeral ceremony which I have just 
mentioned. The court were all present, also all the officers of the state and 
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of the army. We were placed behind the altar, directly opposite the 
King and Queen, whom we saw perfectly ; the great concourse of at- 
tendants were in the body of the church. Their majesties sat together 
in a loge, or box, about the centre of one side of the cathedral. It is 
a large, ancient church, but what a remnant of fallen greatness and 
splendour in decay! Old tapestry, old cloth, gildings of past centu- 
ries ; fretwork and stucco falling down and tumbling to pieces. The 
appearance of the whole, forcibly impressed the mind with a conviction 
of the decline, and certainty of the end, of all things, rather than with 
a sense of the gorgeous exhibition and stately procession of a royal 
ceremony. The music, however, was certainly fine, and the service 
lasted altogether two hours; but it was very inferior to the celebrations 
of the Greek church in the north of Europe. 

A quantity of badly-clothed servants attended the royal cortége, and 
the carriages were in a state of utter misery, poverty, and dilapidation. 
I remember formerly in Portugal that the equipages of the nobles, 
though inconvenient, yet were gilt, clean, and handsome; and generally 
were drawn by mules worth 300 moidores a pair. Now this race of 
animals seems extinct; and the poverty, awkwardness, and ill-shape 
of the carriages can only be surpassed by the wretchedness of the 
horses. I was informed that the Duc de Terceira, who is grand equerry, 
was taking great pains to improve the king’s stables. There is need of 
it: and from his energy and ability 1 have no doubt that in due time 
an improvement will take place. 

It may be interesting to devote a few words to the description of 
the young Queen of this country as she now appears; and curiosity 
must be the more active regarding her as she was for some time in 
England. 

By her first husband, the Prince of Leuchtenburg, the queen had 
no children ; by the second, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, she has two 
princes born; and this gives the husband the right of being styled 
King of Portugal. He is extremely youthful, being not more than 
twenty-one, the queen is twenty. This Coburg Prince is stated to be 
a well-meaning young man, without vices, and disposed to meddle very 
little in public affairs of any kind. He is much influenced by ,a 
clever German, a M. Deily, who came to Portugal with him; and 
another important personage of his suite is a Monsieur St. Leger, a 
Frenchinan, who married a Portuguese. 

It is quite natural that this young and inexperienced King and 
Queen should be in the hands of, and directed by, able and competent 
advisers; and it is only to be lamented, from all one sees and hears, 
that mischievous foreign influence should surround their persons; and 
that the revolutionary Septembrisers of the ministry are framing all 
their measures, not for a liberal, but a revolutionary form of govern- 
ment, instead of the absolutism by which Portugal was so long go- 
verned. 

But to return to Donna Maria. The small, interesting little person 
who was so much caressed by both George IV. and William IV., is now 
grown into a very large woman. I believe it is rare to see a person 
of her age of such an extraordinary size. Her features are of a heavy 
cast; her hair is light and dressed in ringlets, but without ornament, 
and is tied in a knot behind: she was dressed in black, She is re- 
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ported to be of a harmless, inoffensive character; and when hanging 
on the arm of the king, who is a slender youth, the contrast is sin- 
gular. 

The misery to which the royal household is reduced can best be ap- 
preciated by stating the f fact, that the government find it more conve- 
nient to take charge of, and keep the royal establishment, than to pay 
a stated sutn for the purpose to their sovereigns. 

The salaries of all are greatly in arrear : and the royal personages are 
in such distress for money, that they are obliged to procure it on their 
own promissory notes, from Jews and private persons, at an immense 
discount. 

The palace expenses are arranged and regulated under a board of 
direction. The Queen and King dine almost always together, though 
the former takes her breakfasts and ¢ déjetiners a la fourchette separates 
There are no tables for others; no hangers-on, no court-people kept. 
What remains from the royal board is immediately given to the poor. 
The servants and all the attendants are on board wages. Few recep- 
tions of any sort are given at the palace, and even when there is an 
audience of the Queen, she hardly opens her lips or has communication 
with any one. The priests have considerable influence with her 
majesty . 

But, no longer to diverge from the Church of San Vicente; high 
mass being ended, the court in procession, headed by the royal pair, 
went into the rec eptacle for kings and queens, a great vault, in which 
all the sovereigns of Portugal are interred, in ” order to pay their 
homage to the coffin and corpse of Don Pedro, on whose bier were 
placed two superb crowns, those of Portugal and the Brazils. The 
last might now have been dispensed with. When all had paid their 
duties the church ceremony ended ; the cortege returned to the Palace 
of the Necessidades, and the meeting dispersed. 

The great convent of tke Necessidades has been recently fitted up, 
and added as accommodation to this modern residence of the Kings of 
Portugal. The Palace of Ajudas is now only used upon state occa- 
sions. 

Portugal was in a state of political ferment at the period of my 
arrival. The English legislature had, at the close of the session of 
1839, passed the bill against the slave- trade, despite the objection 
offered in an early stage of it by the Duke of W ellington : ; who alleged, 
that if Portugal had not acted in conformity to treaties, it was “the 
business of the executive to make war and force her to fulfil her en- 
gagements: but that it was not the duty of parliament, nor constitu 
tional, to force upon parliame nt itself, the responsibility of the measures 
which Lord Palmerston’s bill enacted. The feelings of the Portuguese 
nation ran very high against this act of the English government. They 
appealed in a strong note to the different powers of Europe for pro- 
tection and justice ; ‘and at this epoch the minister of the party of the 
Septembrisers, then in power, issued a very angry manifesto, accompa- 
panied by a publication of British confidential despatches ; all which 
excited great commotion in the capital. 

The Royalist, or rather the Miguelite party, not only exists in consi- 
derable force, but is composed of the most honest of the nobility and 
landowners; and though they may now no longer expect the return of 
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Don Miguel, there is but little doubt that this party will continue to 
feel dissatisfied with the present order of things. I am of opinion that 
the sensible men of this body are desirous that the ancient Portuguese 
constitution should be re-established in its full vigour, and that some 
union of parties should heal the deep wounds sustained by Portugal, 
and save her from further misery and destruction. This set of men 
have never been fully in power. The Duc de Cadoval, and the Bishop 
of Vizeu, belonged to it; but they could not overcome the difficulties 
which the Exaltados threw in their way ; they were invariably intrigued 
against, and their counsels disregarded. The Ultra-royalist party being 
the most numerous and powerful, the more moderate can achieve no 
permanent settlement. But they are, I believe, employing means to 
unite and bring about some common understanding. The Chartist 
party is the most unpopular in Portugal, and far weaker than the 
Royalists. It is composed generally of men who were either personal 
enemies to Don Miguel, or were bought by money, or else act from 
motives of self-interest at the moment; and though it boasts on its 
lists of Saldanha, Palmella, Terceira, and others; yet it is neither 
respected, looked up to, nor beloved. 

Many individuals of importance, who were averse to the old es- 
tablished order of things, either from want of confidence in Don 
Miguel, or from despair of ever obtaining him again as sovereign, have 
joined the now dominant party, of the Septembrists. This, generally 
speaking, is composed of manufacturers, journeymen, and shopkeepers 
in Lisbon, and from Oporto; its leaders are of some literary merit, and 
are intrinsically revolutionists. 

But it is strange to observe a real similarity existing between the 
state of parties in England and in Portugal; tor the Royalist party is 
less averse to the Septembrists than to the Chartists, as the Tories lean 
to the Radicals rather than towards the Whigs. The Royalists have 
been much less persecuted by the Septembrists than by the Chartists, 
and agree besides with the former on some essential points. The Sep- 
tembrists maintain that Don Pedro had lost his right to the crown; 
and that the Charter was unlawful; they dislike the Coburg con- 
nexion, and doubt the Queen, in quality of succeeding to her father’s 
usurpation, as much as the Royalists. 

On the other hand, the Royalist or Miguelite party have no wish to 
see absolutism established again in Portugal: their desire is for the 
ancient constitution; and Don Miguel, through his embassies from 
Rome, still holds out this expectation to his adherents. If these 
legitimists or royalists abandon absolutism in the person of their own 
prince, how can they be induced to support it when directed by 
foreigners, and advised by the most wretched characters in the country ? 
The Portuguese formerly were as confident in the good intentions of 
their sovereigns, as they are now apprehensive of their evil designs : 
and they dread what might follow abolutism in the hands of the present 
dynasty. Looking to the characters of the persons whosurround the Queen, 
it seems vain to speculate on uniting the royalists to her. She appears 
forced by a mischievous policy to uphold the flag of revolution, and to 
be a victim in the hands of the most contemptible of her people : this 
very revolution, therefore, is her bitterest enemy. It seems to me that 
a middle course of government might be decided, on between the par- 
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tisans of the Queen and those of Don Miguel, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of legitimacy and of the ancient Portuguese constitution. If the 
cause of Don Miguel should become more desperate from the fate and 
fall of Don Carlos, the Septembrists, having no further apprehension 
from the Royalists, would treat them kindly in order to obtain their 
support in the elections; and this, in my Opinion, would induce the 
Royalists to unite themselves to that ultra-republican party, to free the 
country from a foreign dominion, imposed by foreign bayonets. 

The finances of the country are notoriously in the most embarrassed 
state. Many say that only a total bankruptcy can relieve them, and 
this will come sooner or later. The laws under the different names of 
Decretos, Alvaras, Posturas, and Avisos, issued by the present govern- 
ment, amount to no less than 14,000 different ordinances: they are 
generally copied from the French, and are not only opposed in many 
instances to Portuguese habits and customs, but are drawn up so 
clumsily as to contradict each other. This confusion i is very general ; 
and it is only in Lisbon, Oporto, and some other of the great towns, 
that tranquillity reigns. In the provinces, and even thirty miles dis- 
tant from Lisbon, the country is in a state of almost lawless barbarity 
and outrage. 

On the day subsequent to attending the high mass, we visited the 
different streets and squares of Lisbon. Although little or no progress 
has been made during thirty years in articles of luxury, comforts of 
any kind, or in cleanliness ; and though wretchedness and poverty ap- 
pear to me to be increased, I must notice one essential improvement in 
the town itself, in the establishment of flag-ways for the foot-pas- 
sengers. 

Some of the Portuguese assured me very gravely that the greatest 
possible propreté was observed now: that though formerly it was 
universally permitted to empty every thing, at all hours of the day and 
night, into the streets from the windows, now it was strictly confined 
to between ten o'clock at night and five in the morning. To those who 
have witnessed the horror and abominations of the narrow streets of 
L isbon, no description is necessary ; the untravelled may refer to Lord 
Byron's descriptions. 

The shops in the Silver and Gold streets, like every thing else, had 
fallen off; no fine topazes even (once so common) were to be purchased ; 
and all the merchandise seemed very mediocre. 

The English chapel is a very fine edifice, and the burial-ground is 
deserving of notice amongst the few things at Lisbon which can attract 
the eye of a stranger, as buildings and objects of the first interest. 
But nothing can ever make the interior of this capital handsome, until 
the masses of ruins and dilapidations of buildings, standing in mourn- 
ful memorial of what they once were, are cleared away. 

Why some steps are not taken for this purpose 1 cannot imagine. 
The municipal body, to whom are consigned all the improvements of 
the town, accomplish what they undertake with regularity and system, 
although they get on very slowly. In addition to the trottoirs now al- 





most universally laid down, the -y are finishing the edifices in the Black 
Horse-square, some of which were de stroyed by fire twelve years ago ; 
and they are ornamenting with columns of stone and iron railings the 
new public gardens, established at the northern extremity of the city. 
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I could not understand if this body has the control of the police as 
well as the embellishment of the place: but certainly nothing can be 
in a more disgraceful state than the protection of life and property 
now is at Lisbon. Several murders, in houses which were afterwards 
plundered, occurred during my short stay, and these close to Madame 
Belem’s hotel, where I lived; amongst others, an English Doctor 
O'Neil’s mansion was broken into in his absence; his wife, daughter, 
and maid were deliberately stabbed, the property carried off, and the 
doctor, when he came home from the country, on entering his house, 
was the first to discover the horrors that had been committed. 

Similar acts were continually occurring, and persons could not safely 
walk in the streets at night; but there seems no desire to seize or 
punish the assassin ; and the law is so lax and remiss, that, when the 
murderers are taken, they are generally let off with a few months’ im- 
prisonment. The best explanation I could obtain of this indifference 
as to crime was, that Don Pedro's new laws and constitution had en- 
tirely overturned the former criminal code, so that no tribunal could 
now be found to convict malefactors; and further, that the new system 
was not yet so thoroughly in action as to enable the civil power to un- 
derstand how to act under it. 

Whatever changes Don Pedro may have made, these, according to 
all appearance, have tended to any thing but the general advantage. 
The destruction of ancient and long-accustomed habits and laws, the 
abolition of the convents, the spoliation of the aristocracy, have all 
tended to produce in Portugal the appearance of a fallen nation; and 
the sole charm and attraction which seems at present left, are its cli- 
mate, its orange-groves, and its vineyards, which even the most erring 
legislature cannot take away. 

Monday 30th, found us at Cintra. It is needless to describe here 
this chaos of rocks, cliffs, mountains, dells, mingling with the cork, the 
pine, the vineyards, the geraniums, and the wild heaths of every de- 
scription. 

The three great pyramidal heights that crown this craggy, singular, 
and almost marvellous locality are known to have on their tops three 
old buildings or convents. The first in note is the Cork Convent, made 
entirely of that tree. Here, till very recently, eighteen or twenty 
monks resided ; but they were banished and sent adrift by Don Pedro’s 
laws. When the reader is told that in order to view this building, he 
must bestride a donkey or mule, and wind round the circumference of 
the mountain, enduring the broil of the sun’s burning rays, and sub- 
ject to all the désagrémens of such an undertaking, it must be allowed 
that they who undertake it, especially if ladies, ought to be richly re- 
paid for their labour: and it is so, with those who admire the sublime 
Or romantic, and can be satisfied with figuring to themselves times that 
are passed ; but at present the Cork Convent is an entire ruin, and not 
worth the trouble of ascending the rocky pinnacle to examine. 

The Col de Penar Convent, which is in the centre, and comes next 
in succession, is higher than the other, and the general view stupend- 
ous, vast, and wild. The king is now repairing this strange place, for- 
merly a monastery, and means to establish it as a summer residence- 
The third old convent or building is not worth visiting. When the 
British army was in Portugal, a capital inn was kept at Cintra by a 
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Mr. Carey, and many an officer on sick leave of absence can doubtless 
revert to his recovery and to scenes of renewed health in that es- 
tablishment. Now this house, like every thing else here, contains onl 
asad picture of the past. There is another hotel, kept by Madame 
Belem; a third by an Italian: and to these the visitors to Cintra 
resort. 

The best mode of seeing the place in the shortest space is to get your 
donkeys in the morning early and start for Montserrat, an editice built 
by that singular person, Mr. Beckford, who seems to have created won- 
ders only to have them pulled down and destroyed. Montserrat Pa- 
lace, as once Fonthill Abbey, sleeps in solitude: tombs of a similar 

cast in different climes. After beholding this, the palace of former 
luxury and bygone greatness, you can proceed to the Cork Convent; 
from thence to the Col de Penar, by the back road, behind the moun- 
tain: and tinish your labours with ‘the palace of Marialva, the only 
respectable edifice in the place; not excepting the palace of the 
ueen. 

These two last buildings we visited on the Ist of October. The royal 
residence is more miserable than can be conceived ; destitute of even 
commonly decent furniture, and composed of a number of small apart- 
ments, one more insignificant than another. At the top of the palace 
there is a large salle de Billard. The walls are lined with blue tiles, 
on which are painted old historical events; the manufacture of this 
kind of china is handsome, and dates from the time of the Moors. On 
the first floor of the palace is the dining-room; and adjoining it the 
bath-room, which is likewise lined with the bles -painted tiling before 
described: and by some mechanical apparatus, on your touching a 
spring or screw, the room is immediately inundated with torrents of 
water, as if pouring from the heavens; which has a singular effect. 
The Marialva Chateau celebrates now the room in which the Cintra 
Convention was signed, It is sadly gone to ruin since I saw it in 
L809. 

On the following morning we set off for Mafra, having ordered ca- 
riages from Lisbon. and ti king our donkeys with us, to use when the 
roads were bad. We found these throughout so execrable, that one 
can hardly conceive a civilized nation allowing such a miserable state 
of inland communication: it is a strong proof of the utterly abject 
and inefficient state of all the administration of the kingdom. But 
bad as the road was to Cintra, that from thence to Mafra, for carriages, 
is still worse, causing dislocation and requiring bone-setting. With 
respect to the Cintra “road, [ heard that some English engineers had 
offered to contract for macadamizing it for 7001., which the govern- 
ment refused as exorbitant : since that period they have been attempt- 
ing to do a part of it themselves, and they have already expended 
more than 30,000/. in the task; so much for their knowledge and 
good management. 

The Duc de Terceira had sent to the intendant of the palace of 
Mafra, to have it prepared for our reception; that is, to give us dry 
lodging. Neither in this nor in any other of the royal ‘palaces, where 
the King and Queen occasionally reside, are there any establishment, 
conveniences, or ameublement ; and when the royal party come, wag- 
gons, mules, and carriages without number are ‘all in requisition, to 
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bring the accommodation actually wanted for a few days. Itis hardly 
conceivable and extremely ridiculous to see the intendant come forward 
with a large bunch of keys to show you the palace, and then to follow 
him through so many empty apartments, all of which he unlocks and 
locks with as much care and ceremony as if they contained ingots of gold 
or caskets of jewels ; though they do not contain even a chair or stool to 
rest upon, in passing, and are fit only for the abode of rats and mice, 
bugs, and musquitoes. 

The palace of Mafra is well known to Englishmen. In the late war 
it was chiefly used as an hospital for the Portuguese reserves, and they 
had usually 7000 or 8000 men in it; it would hold 40,000 at least. 
This is, I believe, the largest building in the world; and was founded 
by D. John the First to expiate some vow. It is said there was a con- 
test between the monks of Mafra, where there had been a convent, and 
the citizens of Lisbon, as to whether this palace or a magnificent quay 
along the banks of the Tagus, should be constructed. The power of 
the monastery prevailed over the inhabitants of the capital, and this 
huge structure was undertaken, situate in the wilds, almost incapable of 
access, and unfit now for any purpose whatsoever. The convent, that 
for ages had been filled with monks, is now broken up; and the hun- 
dreds of apartments are tenantless. The splendid marble cathedral 
doubtless demands a better fate than to be buried in its own ruins, 
which some few years will accomplish ; already the roof is going, for 
want of needful repairs. A magnificent library, however, with 29,000 
volumes in the very best order, is not the least valuable property be- 
longing to this interesting palace ; which richly deserves examination 
by the curious in architecture, notwithstanding the fatigue and diffi- 
culty one must go through to arrive in its precincts. 

The rapidity and certainty with which, in spite of wind and 
weather, the rerular communication between England and the south of 
Europe is now kept up, is as remarkable in itself as praiseworthy 
to the contractors and the government. 


CADIZ. 


It is a delightful coup d’@il, approaching the fair city, white as the 
driven snow, and rising almost like Venice out of the waters: a sky 
without a cloud; a sea as blue as azure, while on its bosom float hun- 
dreds of picturesqne fishing-boats,—such is the aspect of Cadiz :—and, 
when you land, what a contrast with that beastly, filthy Lisbon! It is 
true the streets are equally narrow: but they are as clean as the 
boarded walls of the houses, or the matting of the apartments. From 
the peculiar position of Cadiz on a peninsular neck of land, there are 
no carriages in the city, as they would be useless. You have no 
country to drive into; the communications are entirely on foot, or by 
mules and donkeys; and porters carry on all the commerce, as at 
Lisbon, on their shoulders. 

In the landing at Seville is the large and very fine cathedral, partially 
destroyed in the French war, but lately restored, finished, and roofed 
in again by the liberality of the present bishop, who has done it out of 
his own funds. The streets surround and hem in this editice; they 
run parallel, forming right angles with the cross streets with singular 
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regularity. The balconies, Venetian lattices, and curtains of all 
colours, to each story of the lofty houses, produce a very gay and 
cheerful effect. 

Cadiz is by far the cleanest town I ever saw in Europe. It is sur- 
rounded by a strong rampart and parapet; and the principal side is 
towards the bay, where the ships lie and the anchorage is good. For- 
merly the commerce of this town was immense ; but with the loss of 
South America it is very much reduced. There is a handsome public 
walk on the ramparts, called the Alameda: this, and the Plaza de la 
Constitucion, as it is termed, are now the only places of public prome- 
nade. The shops are good, as much is manufactured here for exporta- 
tion; and the living is cheap and economical: generally speaking, a 
dollar is charged where in England they would demand a pound. 

Orders had come from Madrid to have Te Deums and rejoicings in 
all the towns, for the restoration of peace, and the destruction of the 
Carlist bands: there was no intention of any great festivity at Cadiz, 
as the municipality pleaded poverty; but much was looked for at 
Seville. The voyage thither from Cadiz is managed three times a week 
by small and very indifferent steamers. The best of them, however, is 
the Peninsula steam-vessel, in which we sailed: but to our great dis- 
comfort we found, from the sands and shallow water in various parts of 
the Guadalquiver, that we were doomed to transfer ourselves, our lug- 
gage, and our suite, when about four miles from Seville, into a very 
inferior and very small vessel, with but a shallow draught of water, 
and only a twenty-horse power machinery. 


SEVILLE, 


The landing at Seville is barbarous; you are not merely searched, 
through all your baggage, on the quays, ‘but undergo another opening 
of boxes and parcels at the gate entering the town. It is not that they 
are strict; but the system is, to give trouble unless you give bribes. 
These go far in Spain. I detail this for the information of such as 
wish to pursue the same route, and advise them to take as little bag- 
gage as possible. 

The banks of the Guadalquiver are as low, flat, marshy, muddy, and 
barbarous in every sense of the word, until nearly approaching Seville, 
as can well be imagined. The river is muddy, and its depth various 
and unequal. It is said that heavy taxes are laid on the shipping to 
keep the navigation deep and in proper order; but, like most arrange- 
ments in Spain, trickery and mismanagement put the money in the 
pockets of the officers, and the river is entirely neglected. 

You land on arrival at a small tower on the Delicias promenade. 
These are walks that the governor, M. Ajora (who was afterwards 
suspected of Carlism and dismissed), caused to be constructed ten 
years ago, for driving and riding, on the borders of the river, and must 
make this town in summer and hot weather much more delightful than 
Cadiz; for here you can get shade, mountain, hill, and dale; in 
short, the country; while in the fair city you are confined solely to sun 
and latticed houses. The rovernor above alluded to also embellished 
the town, dilapidated by French occupation and invasion: he also 
rebuilt the palace and the greater part of the Plaza Isabel: but since 
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he was removed little or nothing has been going on; the great want 
being money, here, as in all places i in Spain. 

Every one knows that the principal attraction of Seville is the mag- 
nificent Gothic cathedral, the largest and finest in Europe. We fortu- 
nately arrived on the 9th, the day Te Deum and high mass were cele- 
brated, and all the official authorities of the city in attendance. We 
obtained good places, at ten in the morning. Nothing ever struck me 
as more truly sublime than this edifice: Westminster Abbey, York and 
Durham cathedrals, are the pride of our own land : but the lofty arches, 
the fretted ceilings, the singularly-beautiful painted glass, composing 
windows which, when the sun shines upon them, seem like illuminated 
stars in the firmament; and, above all, the wonderful oak and ebony 
carvinys, impress the mind of the beholder with greater astonishment 
and far more religious awe than our English edifices of the same class: 
The playing on the organ was particularly fine, but there was no sing- 
ing. The cathedral is adorned with many exquisite pictures by Mu- 
rillo, who was a native of the city: and here is also to be seen the 
tomb of Columbus, decorated with emblems of the discovery of the new 
world. 

It was not easy to discover the prevalent opinion in Spain. Whe- 
ther the late events will put an end to the civil war is not only problem- 
atical, but hardly any two Spaniards will give the same opinion upon 
the subject. 

It is however to be remarked that future events may in a great mea- 
sure depend upon the manner in which the Queen and the Christino 
party now conduct themselves, and on the laws and regulations which 
the Cortes may adopt. A general amnesty is at present declared, 
which directs all property heretofore sequestrated to be returned to the 
owners, of whatsoever party they may be, provided only that they come 
in and take the oath of allegiance and fidelity to the young queen. 
Another measure, equally judicious, is the intention that is said to 
exist of giving, not only the Basque, but all the provinces their 
fueros and privileges: this, accorded, will tend greatly to soften and 
allay the public and general discontent. It is curious to observe, with 
regard to party sentiments, that in all the maritime places, the spirit of 
the people and politics is of a liberal character; but as you come into 
the large cities of the interior you immediately meet with a more roy- 
alist and determined feeling: the further you advance into Spain the 
more decided does this appear. 

The measure of abolishing the monasteries and monks has been car- 
ried into effect most injudicionsly, and I consider it a great loss to 
Spain. I do not defend much of the conduct of this set; but surely 
nothing ever was more cruel than turning the whole of them out at once, 
to starve. It was certainly said at first that they were to be paid a franc 
per day, which is a bare sustenance ; but this, like all other Spanish pay- 
ments, soon went to speculators, and the unfortunate wandering priests 
and friars were obliged to take service with the Carlists, or with any 
body, to escape dying from want. 

Had the government broken up these monasteries by degrees, and 
as their inmates died off, I could understand such an arrangement, 
and do not think it would have been unpopular even in Spain, 
as there was very much that was reprehensible in the monasteries and 
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some of the orders: but the wholesale annihilation of them all, is one 
of the many acts of folly and injustice committed by the late rulers 
of that country. 

The monks are scattered to the winds, the nunneries are in a course 
of abolition: and, it will be seen in the next generation, whether order, 
morality, or religion, are benefited by the present ruin ‘of what has so 
long existed. 

I have now to describe a bull-fight. I have seen one, and never 
desire to witness another. 

This strange form of rejoicing, given to celebrate the victories of 
Espartero, was settled for the 11th of October at Seville; and we 
thought ourselves singularly fortunate in arriving so opportunely to 
witness a bull-fight there, having a month before been participating in 
a tournament at E ‘glinton castle. 

For these bull-fights an immense amphitheatre is constructed, out- 
side one of the gates at Seville. To compare the form and arrange- 
ment of the building, but magnified sixfold, to Astley’s, is the nearest 
and best idea I can give. It is made to hold about 15,000 persons; 
and there may have ‘been above 8000 in it during the period of the 
exhibition which I saw, where tickets were taken ‘and paid for as at 
other public spectacles. It is worthy of notice, however, that on the 
night previous to the fight, the wild bulls from the country and the 
woods are driven into this confined space by masses of people; that 
when they arrive thus wild in the arena, the mob are allowed, at free 
cost, to seize the places; and that the first onset on the bulls is made 
by the assembled populace. This is a very dangerous scene, It 
occurred at three o’clock in the morning. I did not go to witness it, 
but some of my companions did. The bulls rush in, foaming and 
roaring, and the parties usually accoutred and arranged to attack them 
are not then engaged. The fierce yells of the ‘people with their 
coloured draperies and weapons of defence, may turn off the bulls, but 
generally several accidents occur: in the instance mentioned, one man 
was tossed on high and killed on the spot; and another had his arms 
and legs dislocated : while many horses were killed, and various minor 
accidents took place. 

To pass however from this medley of mischief and confusion, the 
regular sight commences at three o’clock. The whole of the respect- 
able and better part of the population of the city is at that hour 
assembled in their balconies or boxes, with tiers of seats rising one 
above another, within the interior of this very spacious theatre. In the 
centre is the loge of state, appropriated to the captain-general and 
military officers of the province: on the two sides of the edifice are two 
other boxes, gaily decorated, where the judges and various public 
Officers sit. Four apertures, with double folding gates, present them- 
selves in the four quarters of the circle. Two of “these are devoted to 
the entrance of the bulls, and the picadors, knights on horseback, and 
armed men; the other two are appropriated, one to draw off the dead 
horses, the other the slain bulls, as I shall presently describe. 

W hen the bull-fight is really good, the beasts to be fought with 
should be the most savage and splendid of their kind; and the horses, 
the noblest animals in the world, should be really worthy of the name, 
in symmetry, strength, and power. But when, instead of this, the 
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bulls are young, miserable, and tame rather than wild; and that the 
horses are contracted for, and furnished for slaughter, at the most mo- 
derate price, it may be well conceived that a combat at all times 
savage and disgusting, is turned into an exhibition not: only less 
ludicrous than contemptible, but disgraceful for humanity to witness. 
I understood there were six bulls to be killed; and for each it was 
averaged four horses might be slain; so that twenty-four horses were 
contracted for, and literally no dog-horses given to a kenne 1 in Eng- 
land could be worse than the animals upon which the sot-disant picadors 
were mounted. They themselves were rolled up in tow, flannels, and all 
sorts of old pieces of armour, with a broad white Mambrino helmet-hat 
upon their heads. 

You may figure to yourself the half-dozen of these fellows mounted 
as I have described, entering the lists with spears having a short point, 
and parading round the arena with the flourish of trumpets. They 
make their obeisance to the chiefs in the principal balcon, and take 
their stand by threes, at different distances round the encircled space. 

Another flourish of trumpets, and a yell louder than the cry of hell- 
hounds now announces the arrival of bull the first. Then in comes a beast 
with coloured ribbons tied on his back, at a round trot, or half-canter : 
he runs up tothe mounted picador, who defends himself with his spear, 
while the magnanimous bull gores his horns into the entrails of the 
horse, which he raises on high, and throws off the picador, who scram- 
bles out of the barrier as well as he is able. The bull trots away after 
this, or some feat of the same sort, and then in rush a number of gaily- 
dressed assailants, in coloured and laced jackets, covered with buttons, 
short hose, white stockings and slippers, and with immense clubs of 
hair; all bearing streamers of cloth of different colours, in order to 
entice or irritate the bull. Thev surround him, each trying to attract 
his attention ; and when he runs at any one, the rest are all upon his 
flanks and rear. They confound him effectually by rolling the 
coloured streamer into a narrow compass, and then with great dexterity 
running and throwing it suddenly near the bull’s nose or eyes. He 
darts at the person who thus attacks ; but, on his very agile retreat, the 
cloth opens out, and entangles the bull’s fore feet; when another, and 
another assailant succeeds. Simultaneously with these, the mounted 
picadors advance, and tempt the bull to run at them: but they stu- 
diously avoid charging upon him, and only expect the assault, which if 
he undertakes, his flanks and rear are instantly assailed by the whole 
body of the combatants. 

Another clang of the trumpets now resounds, and there enter two 
men, called banderilleros, with sharp-pointed darts decked with rib- 
bons; they run with great dexterity at the head of the bull, and plant 
their javelins in his neck and shoulders. The animal now grows more 
furious and maddened with the pain—and, to distract him the more, 
the crackers and fireworks attached to the javelins ignite and explode 
by some spontaneous process, while these darts are sticking in his 
fiesh. The attack proceeds, perhaps for half-an-hour, until the animal 
by great loss of blood, which streams from his flanks, becomes ex- 


hausted and nearly beaten: but during this time he may have con- 
trived to tumble over some of his assailants and kill with his horns two 
or three more horses. 
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The last trumpet now sounds, and a general excitement is apparent ; 
and then enters the great chief of the spectacle, the matador, to whom 
is awarded the distinguished and honourable employment of running a 
sword into the neck of a goaded, jaded, mangled bull. This man 
appears with a finer dress than the other combatants; carrying a 
scarlet streamer as his designating mark, and bearing a long sword, 
He proceeds to make two speeches, to the balcony boxes, and to the 
audience ; the purport of which is, his own prowess, and his determina 
tion to immolate the bull or die in the attempt. He then rushes at his 
prey, all the other attackers coming on at the same time; and the 
valiant matador, watching his opportunity, plunges his sword into the 
beast, whenever during one of his turns he can find an occasion, for 
which very little dexterity is requisite. The amphitheatre then re- 
sounds with acclamations; the matador bows; a set of mules capa- 
risoned, and harnessed four abreast, arrives, and the dead beast is tied 
to their heels. Another set of the same description also appears, to 
which the dead horses in the ring are likewise fastened; and these two 
separate cortéges, with all their followers, trot out by the separate 
folding-doors I have before described. No sooner are the slain 
animals hauled out, than the shrill horns with loud voice proclaim a 
renewed fight, and bull No. 2 is let loose into the circle. He is of a 
different hue from the first, and equally ornamented with various co- 
loured ribbons. 

The same proceedings are now repeated; and although I might 
describe the various disgusting exhibitions of five successive beasts, 
and detail how their gored carcasses floated in blood, and the entrails of 
the poor, miserable, wounded horses were drageing on the ground ; 
and although I might relate more or less minutely the agility of the 
combatants, it is doubtful whether my readers would more thoroughly 
comprehend the scene I have w itnessed than by the description already 
given. 

I turn then from dwelling on these detestable and revolting spec- 
tacles; and though I cannot but admit that there is a certain degree of 
excitement as the attack on the animal proceeds, still the whole sickens 
you with indescribable horror when all is over. I must state however, 
in fairness, that it was universally declared that the bulls were very 
sadifierent. and the whole affair very badly got up; and that the 
managers of the concern were to be punished accordingly: but I think 
I] have related and seen enough to be certain that a bull-fight, under 
any circumstances or arrangements, far from being considered an exhi- 
bition of festivity and gratification, should be banished for ever from 
our eyes 

We had a very interesting inspection on Saturday, the 12th October 
of the remaining lions of Seville, under the guidance of Mr. Williams, 
our vice-consul. This gentleman conducted us to the Alcazar, the 
old Moorish residence of the Kings of Spain. It was inhabited a short 
time ago by Ferdinand VII., who removed, however, its splendid furni- 
ture to Madrid. It is now entirely empty ; and we had once more the 
intendant, with his bunch of inte srminable keys, and interminable lock- 
ings and unlockings, with which we had previously been so familiarized. 
The style of the Moorish architecture it is difficult to describe without 
drawings. In the interior of their houses are small courts with arches 
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all round, and lined with china or tiles; small columns of marble of 
different colours, and in groups with arches springing from them ; 
ceilings of the most beautiful fretwork ; and inlaid entablatures. The 
queen had ordered this palace to be renewed, and the workmen were 
in the building. 

Connected with the palace is a long double gallery, above and be- 
low, which communicates at a great distance with the towers of one of 
the gates of the city, from whence you can walk all round the walls: 
and the royal personages have thus, in fine weather, the advantage of a 
most extensive and beautiful ground-promenade adjoining the splendid 
gardens,—which are arranged in the old French style, with square box 
borders, and orange, citron, myrtle, and jasmine trees; together with 
numerous fountains in the centre, They can also walk in the first floor 
of the same gallery in like manner, but completely protected from rain 
and bad weather, when necessary. This palace is an exquisite model of 
Moorish taste. 

We next went to the government tobacco manufactory. This build- 
ing cost one and a half million sterling, and is wholly devoted to 
tobacco and cigars: it is one of the most curious exhibitions imagin- 
able. 

In its court at this time a sort of arsenal was formed. The Sevil- 
lians had feared the entrance of Gomez into the place when he made 
his extraordinary march in 1838, and they drew all the cannon from 
the ramparts, thinking these too extended, and determining to make 
this building their citadel. In the interior of the edifice, the tobacco, 
as it arrives from the Havannah and South America, is pounded by 
mills and machinery; the former worked entirely by mules. After see- 
ing this very curious process, you are ushered up stairs into a quad- 
rangular arched space of immense extent, where you behold no less 
than 2500 girls all making cigars from the bruised leaves of the to- 
bacco plant. They sit at square tables, or squads as it were, and over 
each hundred there is a female inspector. They assemble from the 
city and villages for this work at ten in the morning, and are allowed 
to bring their dinner; they dine at one o’clock, and are dismissed 
home at five. Amongst so many girls, strange to say, they were nearly 
all very ugly; fine eyes and hair occasionally ; but for the most part, 
though gay-looking, happy and healthy, they were excessively dimini- 
tive and plain. It is singular to conceive that this filthy and poisonous 
habit of smoking, producing I believe no possible good to mankind, 
but on the contrary, heaviness, stench, and stupidity, should employ 
and give a livelihood to near 3009 of the female sex, who are occupied in 
the sole process of rolling up the tobacco-leaf into shape for smok- 
ing. 
The Spanish ladies, I regret to say, are almost universally leaving 
off the national dress of black and the mantilla: wherever they can, 
they now adopt colours, and ape the modern French and English 
fashions. Indeed it is a question whether the mantilla itself would 
not be entirely laid aside also, if they were not compelled to go in it 
to church and totheir priests. Nothing saves it but its connexion with 
religious forms, and these will always have a domineering influence 
in Spain. There was, however, formerly so much character in the 
mantilla, the Spanish eyes, the Spanish forms, and the gait ;—the 
Aug.—vVOL. LIX. NO. CCXXXVI. 2G 
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joint attraction of all these was so peculiarly national, that leaving 


them for a very bad imitation of French toilet, detracts largely from 
the appearance of the Spanish fair. The generality of the better class 
in Seville is by no means handsome, and the women are singularly little: 
except one new-married lady, a Marchesa V , there was not any 
striking person amongst Mr. 's numerous visiters. 

The remaining extraordinary curiosities of the cathedral are, the 
silver temple, and the jewels and relics belonging to the chapter, to- 
gether with various other rare and invaluable property. The temple, 

composed of solid silver, may be estimated by weight at not more than 
30002. or 4000/.; but its workmanship surpasses all description, 
The figures and subjects upon it are all extracted from the bible, 
It stands thirty or thirty-five feet high, is inclosed in a recess, and be- 
low are various candelabra, and other rich and ancient articles, pre- 
served from the time of the Moors. When Soult commanded at Seville, 
his soldiers wanted to carry off the temple, but to his honour he would 
not allow of it. There is an especial privilege in this cathedral, and 
connected with this temple, which is placed expressly for the ceremony 
on the altar; namely, that dancing before it is permitted, and even en- 
joined, as a mode of divine worship; and is performed accordingly, 
on certain solemn and particular days. 

From the inspection of the cathedral we proceeded, by great and 
especial favour, to see the nunnery of St. Agnes. It 1s seldom that 
gentlemen are suffered to enter; but in all our attempts to examine 
every thing worthy of remark in this town, we were greatly facilitated 
by the experience and zeal of Mr. Williams ; and, I must add, ver 
kindly attended to by all the municipal authorities of the place. The 
nunnery was founded by a very beautiful lady, who, upon the invasion 
of Philip V., in order to save herself from falling a victim to the con- 
queror, poured hot burning oil upon her face: her body is shown, em- 
balmed in a press, highly ornamented with gold and silver. The visage 
is bare; and the ravage made by the oil is distinctly visible. 

The nunneries shared the same fate as the monasteries, which I have 
before described. But the pittance promised by government has been 
withheld, and these unfortunate creatures were eleven months without 
pay. The nuns of St. Agnes are now reduced to twenty-nine: they 
are literally in a state of starvation, and exist only on charity. About 
six or seven conducted us through their very clean and neat convent, 
their dormitory for summer and winter, their burying-place, their chapel, 
and refectory. In the midst of the building was a large Moorish gar- 
den, studded with trees and fountains of water, which gave an air of 
freshness and coolness to the entire dwelling. 

The other young nuns were shut up in a prison during our visit, lest 
the sight of the men so near should contaminate them. I asked the 
Lady Abbess if they were happy in their present neglected and im- 
poverished state. She said, if they could get wherewithal to live, they 
would be very happy, as they were formerly ; ; and the proof was, that 
although all might leave the nunnery now, the young as well as the 
old remained. I replied, this probably arose from being bereft of all 
means, and their not knowing where to seek another asylum. She re- 
joined, that many had friends who would take them; but that the 
habit of living together, without care or trouble, and ‘with the com- 
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fort of religion, was preferable to “any other existence. Can there 
be greater evidence of what habit will produce? The nuns were highly 
leased with our visit. 

It became absolutely necessary to go on Wednesday the 16th (being 
the last day) to Xeres, as we had determined not to miss choosing wine 
from that extraordinary vineyard. We engaged one of the steamers, 
of about twenty-four horse power, that ply between Cadiz and Port 
St. Mary’s, to take us at eight o’clock ; but arriving too late, we were 
under the necessity of embarking in an open felucca of the place, 
which added not a little to the interest of the sailing trip. We found 
at St. Mary’s, Mr. Gordon’s two sons, whom he had sent with his equi- 
page to receive us: this consisted, first, of a large double open 
cabriolet, to which were harnessed seven fine, long-tailed, gray stallions, 
the coachman driving all the team with one rein; he was dressed out 
with slouched hat, clubbed hair, sash, &c., and had a large whip; but 
a single rein, as stated, guided his animals. Second, and next to this 
turn out, was an armed cavalier on a prancing Spanish steed, with demi- 
pique saddle, pistols, carbines, &c. Third, came a very old-fashioned 
‘‘one-horse-shay,” in which the two young men preceded the escort. 
We had about ten miles to go to Xeres town, in the centre of which 
Mr. Gordon lives; the road, where it was paved, was so abominable 
as to surpass description, and we were all shaken to jelly; indeed, in 
every part it was very bad. 

Mr. Gordon took us to various long-vaulted rooms or barns, in each 
of which were the wines of the different years, disposed in rows one 
above another. He told me that, altogether, I saw collected 4500 
butts of sherry. The first three wines he made me taste were pale 
sherry of 75/. per butt, brown sherry of ditto, and common sherry of 
302. ditto. It may well be conceived that the last was as bad as the 
wine at an English inn; and Mr. Gordon admitted that it was made up 
only for the most ordinary export to America. Of his two finer class 
wines, I preferred the pale; but he next produced the two same sorts 
at 1002. per butt, and they were very far superior. On my inquiring 
the cause of difference between pale and brown sherry, and the enor- 
mous disparity of prices in the article, Mr. Gordon told me that all 
sherry wine was of the same light colour in its infancy, getting dark 
and brown the older it grows and the longer it is kept in the butt; 
but the artificial process of making it dark is accomplished by keeping 
the oldest kind of sherry, which is called madre, and colouring the 
younger wine with it. In short, the whole history seems to lie in the 
mixing of the wine, its age, and the number of voyages it has made to 
the East Indies; and the degree and management of all the mixing 
and manufacturing, before it is started for exportation, rests, after all, 
in the discretion of the proprietor alone. Getting perfectly pure wine 
is therefore a chimera. We next tasted wines of different ages, the 
oldest always certainly the best; and lastly, the wine just come from the 
vineyard, and still fermenting, which looked like a dose of rhubarb, 
and was as luscious as it was nasty. 

After dinner there was much bargaining for fine old fans, the ware 
of this part of the world: and we returned at six o’clock to Cadiz in 
a shut-up carriage, or rather old English chariot, escorted by the two 
Messrs. Gordon on their barbed steeds, half-armed, and with cloaks 
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and caparisoned accoutrements: strongly reminding us of the land of 
Don Quixote and his achievements. Nothing could be more obliging 


than these young men. 
AFRICA—TANGIER, 


The first view of Tangier Bay is extremely imposing ; with the well* 
wooded high ground of “Africa behind, and the white elevated tiers of 
houses, which form in a cluster and compose the town. A once strong, 
but old and dilapidated mole, or defence, runs far into the ocean on 
the southern side of the bay: the northern part of it is entircly 
destroyed, and what remains of the portion alluded to is in a state of 
decay and demolition. There was formerly a magnificent port here and 
a well-defended harbour, sufficient to contain a large fleet of ships. It 
is well known that Charles the Second received Tangier with a Portu- 
guese princess as her dowry, and that it was long occupied by the 
English, and money voted for the continuing and maintaining possession: 
but Charles possessed himself of the money and then recalled the 
troops, abandoning the place; which fell into the hands of the Moors 
and Arabs, headed by a pasha, under the dominion of the sultan. 

The effect of first landing in Africa is most extraordinary to the mind 
and senses of an European. You read of the Arabs in the desert, you 
hear of the Moors in Africa; but seeing objects before you so different 
from any upon which your eye has ever dwelt before, produces a sin- 
gular impression. Though not of a contemplative character, I own 
that on treading this strange land my first thoughts were turned to the 
discriminating beneficence ‘of a bountiful providence, who seems to have 
supplied for every climate, for every country, for every soil, the very 
and essential requisites which the welfare and condition of the beings 
that inhabit it de mand. 

This is strongly apparent here in the exquisitely verdant vallies, the 
aloes, the plane and orange trees, the pumpkins, the grapes, and the 
reviving showers; and also in the soil itself, which, even with scant, 
indolent, rude and unskilful culture, produces the Secet growth of every 
object that is planted. 

The next striking reflection arises from the fact of those Moors, for- 
merly one of the finest people under Heaven, being now degenerated 
into one of the most brutal and barbarous of races. | Whence can this 
decadence have originated? For what object is it placed before our 
eves? To the Moors of Africa and Spain we owe much of our profi- 

ciency in the sciences, the mathematics, medicine, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, law, history, poetry, &c.; all arts then in existence were theirs ; 
Spain overtlows with the wonders of their greatness and works ; Tangier 
and Africa present arches, bridges, and columns; records matchless 
beyond all that modern times have ever imagined or achieved : and yet 
all this is passed away, and 


“‘ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves scarce a wreck behind.” 
The first coup d’ail is beyond measure amusing. I was carried from 
a boat in the arms of two Moors, men of large stature and tawney, en- 
veloped in white coarse cloaks, or tunics, which likewise cover all their 
head in a turban-like shape, leaving only the legs and arms, which are 
quite bare, and black rather than brown; I mean of such even as are 
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not positively negroes, which many of the Moors are. I was then 
tumbled into a melée of Jews, Turks, and Arabs from the desert, with 
their camels and dromedaries at hand, laden with provisions for the 
market; this was the first scene of my enjoyment. Not a female 
figure was to be seen, except a row of sellers of bread, who had all 
their faces covered up, except one eye that was peeping out. These I 
was informed were women; but they differed from the men in no other 
distinguishing feature, apparently, than having their faces thus con- 
cealed. The greater portion of the people assembled were pressing 
forward with their goods to boats drawn up on the sandy beach, and 
designed to carry the articles on board the vessels for Gibraltar; there 
were some strange-looking, deep, circular bales of wicker, that ap- 
peared to me to contain woollen goods. My astonishment was great, 
therefore, on inspecting them nearer, to find they carried live fowls thus 
closely packed. The noise, cries, and bestiality of the people were 
only exceeded by the stench and disgusting look of all the articles of 
subsistence set out for sale. The shops are like watchmen’s boxes, 
with one shutter falling down, and behind this half-door sits the unin- 
viting male creature who offers his goods. 

Such was the foreground of my first picture. ButI was shortly car- 
ried, accompanied by our party, who got donkeys from the governor, to 
the greater assemblage or mart behind the town. Here the dromeda- 
ries and camels stood in groups ; some of the Moors beating these won- 
derful animals down on their knees to receive their loads ; while others, 
who had their enormous burdens already placed on their backs, were 
falling in to move in columns to their destinations. The Arab tents 
were in the rear of these beasts; they chiefly consist of old ragged can- 
vass patched with cloth, and are fixed to short poles, reeds, or canes : 
they are set up any where in the market, without order or arrangement; 
though up the country they pitch them with some sort of regularity, 
and in lines of encampment. A great portion of these Moorish Arabs 
were feeding on the prickly pear, a plant that grows on the hedges, and 
the inside of which is grateful to the taste in a hot climate. 

The circumference of the market ground is marked out by caves dug 
in the earth, with but small apertures at the top, into which, however, 
men can get. These places are used as depéts for the corn and grain, 
either unsold, or which it is prudent to keep in store. 

Sundays and Thursdays are the market days at Tangier, when the 
greatest number of natives aud Arabs of the interior are seen. 

Adjoining the market are the gardens of the consuls: that of the 
Dutch consul was exceedingly fine. There were, in addition to all 
other curious trees of the clime, the pepper tree, and the datum of 
enormous size; besides hedges of geraniums, heliotrope, verbinum, 
myrtles, and in short every delicious and fragrant flower that exists. 
From visiting all these, wonders to an English eye, we returned to a 
very sumptuous dinner at our consul’s, served very much a l’ Anglaise, 
with the exception only that we had Arabs to wait upon us; and that 
a Moorish captain of cavalry stood sentinel at the door, and showed us 
Our way in to dinner. 

I ought to particularise here the very high character which I heard 
Mr. Hay Drummond has gained by his wise and discreet conduct with 
these barbarous nations, and their ignorant and despotic bashaw at 
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Tunis. Previous to this gentleman's appointment, the natives were not 
only insolent to the European missions, but often put individuals be- 
longing to them in fear of their lives. Some very forcible and deter- 
mined applications were however made by Mr. Hay to the bashaw ia 
such cases; and not only were the bastinado and imprisonment applied 
to the offenders in consequence, but the bashaw sometimes ordered even 
a village to be burnt, if any of its inhabitants had given offence to the 
British authority. These prompt and peremptory proceedings had es- 
tablished perfect order, and inculcated respect among the natives 
towards all our countrymen. 

On Monday, the 21st, 1 was accompanied by Mr. Hay’s son into the 
country, and visited a Moorish village. It was deplorable barbarism 
in every sense of the word. Swarms of naked children, savage and 
grovelling in the dust, with dogs, chickens, pigs, and goats; all seem- 
ing to have but one bed, the beaten mud, for their resting place, and 
One covering, the sky, for their protection. The hovels were made half 
of stone, half of weeds and sticks, and a sort of broad way ran down 
the middle of them, but no female figure was visible. Most of the men 
and boys in the village go with their heads bare; the Arabs have one 
Jong lock of hair, which is allowed to grow from the side of their heads, 
and hasa singular effect. After inspecting the villages, I was much 
surprised by the examination of an old Moorish arch and bridge, which 
was stated to have existed from the time of the Carthaginians. 

We had a long ride in the interior of the country, and I noticed every 
thing growing almost without culture. The hedges were of aloes and 
prickly pear, the latter affording a very eatable fruit. On our return 
we had an excellent dinner; our entertainment in the evening was a 
Moorish concert, in which four Moors outvied each other in screeching 
and loud ‘shouting. The instruments were a‘ three-stringed fiddle, 
played as a violincello, a tambourine, a guitar, and a two-stringed base, 
incapable of either description or name. 

The following morning we left our kind host and excellent quarters, 
and sailed through the straits to Gibraltar, where we landed at sunset. 
It is difficult to give an adequate description of this extraordinary sea 
and passage. The rival mountains of Africa and Europe vying with 
each other in splendour and magnificent altitude ; Apes-hill, in Africa, 
touching the clouds, and the insulated rock of Gibraltar standing boldly 
out in the sea; altogether, with the narrow passage of the entrance, 
giving an idea that the waters of the Atlantic had forced their way 
through a cleft in the mountains. The scene is generally enlivened by 
a brilliant sun, which tints and colours the Mediterranean sky with sin- 
gularly gorgeous hues; and the whole forms a panorama of natural 
and magnificent features which unless seen can scarcely be conceived. 
On a calm day especially, the rays of the sun reflected from the dark 
blue sea; the {stupendous altitude of the rock, 1600 feet above its 
level ; the white, clean terraces, and gardens round the houses, with the 
long, straight lines of the curtains of the fortifications, together with 
the prominent bastions, all produce in their combination a scenic effect 
unknown but in this singular place. 

In the bay was a Dutch frigate, having on board Prince Henry of 
Orange, who had accompanied the grand duke, the Cesarowitch, to 
England, and was now on a cruize, by way of learning and commenc- 
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ing his profession, the navy. In addition there was the Wasp, sloop of 
war, commanded by a son of Lord Yarborough’s, and the Tribune, 
English corvette, Captain Hammelyn Williams. 

The prince was very gracious; he had resolved to' put off sailing for 
one day beyond that he had originally fixed, in order to be present at 
a great review of the garrison, and a large military dinner, which the 
governor had prepared for the following day. The garrison was com- 
posed of the 33d, 45th, 81st, 82d regiments and artillery. That dis- 
tinguished officer, Sir C. Smith, commanded the engineers, and was 
en second in the place; and Colonel Browne had just come from 
England to command the artillery. The troops were assembled on the 
neutral ground, behind the rock, and between it and the Spanish lines ; 
and, without detailing their movements, it will suffice to say, they gave 
us a fair field day, and tolerable practice in firing. The 33d regiment 
appeared to me in best condition, but the appearance of the whole of 
the troops, and the complete good order which seemed to reign through- 
out all the military arrangements, reflected the highest credit on the go- 
vernor. 

A very numerously attended and most excellent military dinner, 
with a soivée in the evening, terminated this interesting day. The 
gigantic rock ; the natural strength of the fortifications, aided by every 
thing that art could achieve; the burning sun, though near the end 
of October; the green trees and soil, the blue waters, and the brilliant 
uniforms displayed on the sandy beach below the rock, presented a 
very different spectacle from Hounslow Heath or Wormwood Scrubs, 

From merely cursory observations, and but a very few days stay at 
this unique and wonderful place, it would be perfectly idle and useless 
to write down the hasty, passing thoughts that may occur to the mind. 
So many have seen and written, so much is known, and so much more 
has been heard of Gibraltar, that in my short journal I shall only very 
briefly touch upon some points that struck myself. 

I should consider the sea-defences of the place weaker than those 
on the land-side. Here I should say, as far as human judgment can 
pass an opinion, it is quite impregnable: not so along its very extended 
ocean-line of batteries, curtains, parapets, &c. Farther, it seems to 
me that as the town has from 16,000 to 18,000 inhabitants, all of 
whom, except about 3000, are foreigners; in case of a serious attack 
you could not turn out towards the sea, or outside the lines, this popu- 
lation, foreign as I have described it. If a French or Russian fleet 
were ever to come within the bay, and batter the town to pieces, the 
disaffection of these inhabitants might be extremely embarrassing. 
The stores, depots, and places d’armes, also, appear very widely sepa- 
rated, and dispersed throughout the town : all would require a great and 
commensurate separation of the defensive force, which might thus in 
detail become a prey to internal disaffection. Even beyond this, there is 
no citadel or place for troops to retire to in case of any reverse. These 
are very serious considerations; and the British government would do 
well to look to them in times of peace and quiet: it will be too late 
when danger is at hand; and in the present political relations of the 
world, no one can assume to pronounce what European combinations 
or alliances may take place. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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WHO WANTS A WIFE? 


‘* Marriage est un ouvrage basti de plusieurs piéces: il y faut rencontre de beau- 
coup de qualités."—Cuarron, La Sagesse, v. i. p. 105, 


** Wife! what wife ?’”’—Suaksprgare. 


AmonG the many diversified characteristics of the present age (and 
it has as great a variety of distinctive epithets as a Newgate bird has 
aliases, or, a royal scion of Germany christian names), there is not 
one more strikingly, and boldly traced, than its fashionable dislike of 
God's holy state. Never was matrimony at sucha discount. Bachelor- 
ship is erected into a new religion, and ‘Pall-mall and St. James’s-street 
are crowded with its temples. In vain may youthful beauties dress and 
do the aimable ; in vain may dowagers keep their nightly chaperoning 
vigils, and plan the most scientific combinations of riding-parties and 
luncheons ; in vain may brothers cherish their whiskers, and practise 
at the shooting-gallery: men are grown too cunning to lay themselves 
open to close questioning; or, if perchance one dangler here and 
there can be found inadvertent enough, or so very unlucky as to 
afford the opportunity for Count Hamilton’s “ have you forgot no- 
thing?” he will infallibly prefer standing a shot, to standing a licence ; 
and like Martial’s hero, similarly situated, will cry out ‘ Tuba ca- 
nant !” 

Franklin used to express his regret, during the War of Independence, 
that the hundreds of gargons perruguiers, who brandished their hoc 
irons in Paris, were not handling cold iron in the regimental service of 
his own countrymen in America; but it would puzzle even Franklin’s 
economical genius to find out some employment for the thousands of 
unmarried young ladies who are withering in the cold shade of neglect 
—their five thousand pounds waiting in vain for trustees, and their 
tunes on the pianoforte as unappropriated as their persons. Even 
India itself, that quondam market for unendowed merit, no longer 
otters its pis aller to the disappointed spinster ; and New South Wales, 
with all its deficiency of female settlers, has no demand for tambouring 
misses, or for ladies who cannot be their own maids. Dressmakers, it 
is true, are killed off,in reasonable abundance, during the season, by 
their protracted labours, and their green-tea potations to avert sleep and 
stimulate industry. Governesses, too, are constantly ‘‘ leaving service’ 
for the grave, worn-out and heart-broken, under the cruel neglect and 
contempt of haughty and stupid mothers; and there is no want of 
deaths from tight "lacs ing, late hours, and light clothing. But the vacan- 
cies thus created bear no notable proportion to the numbers of distressed 
damsels, without knight-errants matrimonial to come to their rescue, 
and who are unprovided with a convent, or other benevolent place of 
refuge, adapted to their necessities. 

What, then, is the meaning of all this? and how is it to end? 
In heaven, we are told, there will be neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage ; are we, therefore, to conclude that this antimatrimonial 
mania is a step in the march of intellect towards that predicted 
perfectibility, which is, some fine day, to make a heaven of earth? 
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Js the millennium, as a preacher once declared, indeed ‘“ nearer than 
ever it was?” We would willingly believe so, if we could ; and we look 
around us anxiously for concurrent symptoms, to bear out the suppo- 
sition. 

We cannot, however, discover the smallest token of amendment in 
the general morals of the day to warrant this anticipation. We meet with 
few persons who are better than they should be; and, great as are the 
efforts made to convert others to the true faith, we hear of no societies 
for converting themselves. As for the ‘‘ peace on earth,” which is to 
accompany the thousand years of better times, the newspaper war rages 
more fiercely than ever. Editors every day return to the charge as 
fiercely as the Eglintoun knights. Tory cuts up Whig, and Whig cuts 
down Tory; and the Radical journalists cut up every body and every 
thing; no wonder, therefore, that they are cut in return. 

When Van Amburgh’s lions took to laying down with the lamb, instead 
of inviting him to supper, it did look a little like the coming of the mil- 
Jennium ; and when the twenty millions were given to the black niggers, 
we could not help thinking of Swift’s plan of converting a papist, pro- 
posed by him to Pope; with half those millions, we would undertake to 
convert the whole bench of cardinals to the Church as by law esta- 
blished, and to turn the hearts of all the Minories towards cold water 
into the bargain. A little reflection, however, dissipated this our 
dream, making it plain that preaching is one thing, and paying an- 
Other ; and although we have heard many violent controversies carried 
on after dinner, we never heard a thousand pound bet proposed to an 
adversary, that he would not change his opinion. Besides, we doubt 
whether people would really feel pleasure in parting with these little 
dogmatic differences, which serve to circulate the fluids, and to keep 
down the price of coal. No, there is no speculation in this conceit of 
the millennium ; the ‘‘ primrose path” is still the favourite, and the 
present dislike of matrimony, as the mathematician said of the ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” proves nothing. 

Little, also, as we find the young men of the present day disposed 
towards saddling themselves with a wife of their own, we cannot affirm 
that there exists a correspondent diminution of their regard for their 
neighbour’s helpmate. But should this reciprocity system —_ and 
become universal, and should every Jack have his friend’s Gill, instead 
of his own, neither divines nor jurisconsults would, we fancy, opine that 
such a state of things can tend to any heavenly consequences; and 
as to a mere earthly paradise, it is much to be apprehended that l’une 
portant l'autre, other men’s wives would turn out quite as distasteful 
to them, in the long run, as their own lawful better halves;—with the 
pleasant addition of being still more difficult to shake off. 

But, perhaps, it may be objected to this our notion, that we have 
proved too much for our case, inasmuch as that if nobody married a 
wife of his own, there could be no other men’s wives to do vicarious 
duty. To this however we have an answer as good as twenty: we 
never said that nobody marries; and for this reason, that the nobodies 
are the very people who do marry, because they are the most in want 
of the two leading advantages which marriage can confer. Spooneys 
and country gentlemen, also, from time to time, do commit matrimony, 
for want of knowing better; and brokendown gamesters, half-pay 
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captains, and portionless younger brothers, when hard pushed, will, 
towards the turn of life, sacrifice themselves for a con-si-de-ra- -tion: 
we never said to the contrary. But, as long asa few, avery few only 
are found voluntarily to dance the matrimonial *« hornpipe in fetters,” 

while more have no ‘objection to submit to a woman's being thrown by 
way of make-weight into an otherwise good settlement; and if some are 
born to matrimony, as others are to hanging, there is no danger of the 
absolute downfall of Doctors’ Commons, or of the cessation of petitions 
to the House of Lords. 

The possibility of our case then being established, we cannot but re- 
peat a regret, that it promises so little for the future destinies of the 
species, either directly, by its mending influence upon society, or in- 
directly, as an approach to that unwedded felicity which we are told is to 
prev vail above. We have known several who have tried the experiment 
of vicarious matrimony; but not one has bragged of any material im- 
provement of his condition in consequence: indeed, they one and all, 
have discovered that after the first few days, the catena di mogliera is 
not a bit the lighter for its being the lawful property of some third 
party. It is on this account that we have frequently felt much sure 
prise, at that legislative dispensation, which forbids the divorcée’s 
marriage with the partner of her offence. We humbly put it to their 
lords ships (lay and ecclesiastic), whether it would not be wiser to reverse 
the arrangement, and compel such offenders to marry and to live to- 
gether? and whether there would not then be, we ask, much fewer ap- 
plications for release from the vtnculum matrimonii, and much weari- 
some discussion saved to their right honourable house ? 

But, though we are compelled to give up the “‘ flattering error” touching 
the millennium, and to concede that the greater number of bachelors are 
something short of absolute perfection, ‘the phenomenon of their anti- 
connubiality is not the less worthy of philosophic consideration. It 
is not by any means among those one-handled questions, whose solutions 
stare you in the face, like the fagade in Trafalgar- square. It is not a case 
in which a man can’t go wrong if he would, and in which he is secure in 
clenching his opinion with a confident ‘no mistake.” On the con- 
trary, matrimony is a right complex and multisided piece of work—a 
world away from fixed principles—made up of accidental specialties 
and personal contingencies: so that no man is safe in drawing his argu- 
ment from the goose to the gander. 

To add also to our embarrassment, there is absolutely no getting at 
the truth. Those who are already married (especially the females), 
are so fond of playing the fox who had lost his tail—so anxious to 
coax others into the trap into which they have themselves fallen—that 
they will do any thing but confess where the shoe pinches. The mar- 
ried state is a regular piece of freemasonry, in all things but the 
charity. The moment a woman is married, she trains off from her 
sisters, to side with her mother; and all that her late companions can 
draw from her, is the danal declaration, that she ‘“‘ never knew what 
happiness was before’’—an elegant compliment, by the by, to her 
parents and her early friends. Even when this arriére pensée is not 
present, most persons entertain a false shame of admitting that they 
have committed an error; and there are numbers who make a virtue 
of necessity, submitting with a good grace to what cannot be remedied 
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and shutting their own eyes to the full extent of the calamity which 
has fallen on them. Moreover, it is a point, not only of conventional 
politeness, but of natural good taste, to abstain from any thing like 
a *‘show up” in company; and whatever bickerings may occur in 
private, none but the vulgar call names in the sight of the world. 
Appearances, then, are cursedly deceitful; and there is no trusting in 
the most decent ménages, that they do not cover a multitude of do- 
mestic miseries. On the other hand, there are hundreds of couples 
méchants par air—women who get into corners with beaux, to whom 
they are wholly indifferent; and men who spend half the night at 
Crockford’s, though they would much prefer the comforts of their own 
fireside, and have no natural vocation for that matrimonial peculiarity, 
which Mr. Sullen has branded with a suspicion of irreligion. 

On these accounts, therefore, there is no making out by experimental 
observation of the married, what may be the cause of this effect de- 
fective. The bachelors, on the other hand, either in caution or in care- 
Jessness, give God thanks for their grace in keeping out of the halter, 
and make no boast of it; while the maids, on their part, are so soured 
by disappointment, and so exceedingly spiteful, that they are not trust- 
worthy witnesses to consult on the matter. 

Should we listen to the latter, they would tell us that it is all pure 
selfishness—that the men are so comfortable in their clubs—have apart- 
ments so much more splendid than they could enjoy at home, and eat 
dinners so much superior to any thing that a domestic ‘‘cook and 
kitchen-maid” could set before them—(and this too at the small charge 
of some two or three shillings)—that they would as soon think of volun- 
teering for the gaol allowance, as venture upon a wife. Now, though 
the fact may, in some degree, be true, the inference is not a whit the 
less false or calumnious. Admitting all that can be said in favour of 
a club life, married men are by no means excluded from its enjoyments, 
If indeed you find a member more particularly addicted to a nightly 
broiled bone, and a tumbler of “ hot with,” than the rest—one who 
more perseveringly keeps the waiters out of their beds till three in the 
morning—be sure that this man is married. There is no reason then, if 
men are so very selfish, why they may not continue to dine at the club 
after marriage as before, and leave their wives to fried mutton-chops, 
or a baked joint, and their own agreeable company at home. That 
such persons do not marry, is as likely to be a symptom of some linger- 
ing spark of generosity, as of its reverse; for with a club-house at 
hand, against all the evils that matrimony is heir to, there is only a 
stronger temptation to doing foolish things, and to contract the en- 
gagement without thought of ulterior consequences. 

On the other hand, if you can ever get a bachelor to be serious for 
an instant on the subject, he will tell you that it is the women’s own 
fault if they do not get husbands—that they are such helpless dawdles, 
so expensive in their habits, so ignorant of all the business of real life, 
that a younger brother must be mad to venture on them. ‘ By Jove, 
sir,” he will say, “I can keep my cab and my tiger for less than it 
would take to find the woman in embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs. And 
then, if it were only the lady herself to provide for: but is there not 
the French maid, who costs more money than the full-pay of a major, 
or an acting commander ; to say nothing of the chariot and the box at 
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the opera?” Now this we hold to be a most unfounded pretence on 
the part of the gentlemen; for, to say nothing on our conviction, that 
matrimony is or may be an economical condition, we would suggest 
that the retrenchments to be made by a Benedict, need rarely extend 
beyond a few expensive pleasures, to which, as the servants say, he has 
no longer “‘ any call.’”’ The stud at Melton would pay for two opera- 
boxes; and if the gentlemen would only give up play, there will be a 
fund for carriages, pocket-handkerchiefs, and all. But then it will be 
said, ‘*‘ How can a man exist without Melton and Crocky’s 2” 

That there is much in the objection, we allow. It 2s very difficult to 
do without such necessaries of life; but still we insist, that this is no 
fault of the woman’s. 

Thus driven back from the testimony of the parties interested, we are 
put upon a further inquiry concerning the condition itself, whether 
there be not something in it which ** forbids the bans:’’ and certainly 
there are aspects of the matter which are any thing but encouraging. 
It is in vain that all sorts of seductions are spread round the mouth of 
the trap, that entertainments and presents are showered on a bride- 
groom's head, that large orders are to be issued to tradesmen, and taste 
to be indulged in the purch: ise (upon credit if need be) of all sorts of 
inutilities (which is surely one of the greatest pleasures of fashionable 
life). Still, the inherent bore of the circumstance cannot be trodden 
out! How miserable must it not appear, to be obliged by honour and 
gentlemanly feeling, to devote a life (hitherto occupied exclusively, and 
with an intense delight, in self-indulgence) to the indulgence of 
another? How cana man, who has never found half time enough to 
get through the numerous avocations of his own idleness, hope to suc- 
ceed, when he has to aid another in the like endless task? Then, if 
he be in the army, he must sell out,—and he loves his regiment; and 
possibly he must abandon a mistress, who has (at least for a season) 
grown into a habit with him. Besides, it is unpleasant to be answer- 
able for another’s debts, when a man has known, by bitter experience, 
the numberless plagues of unpaid and unpayable bills tor his own 
modest wants ; some allowance, then, must be made for a not unnatural 
dread on the score of milliners, jewellers, and other female extra- 
vagances. Such fears, as we have said, are, for the most part, not well 
founded, or need not be; for we are satisfied that there is no better 
occasion for pulling up and living ‘cleanly as a nobleman should do,” 
than upon embarking in wedlock; nevertheless, to a man who has not 
been used to such practices, there’ may be something in the very sound 
very little calculated to seduce a provident person into the risk. 

Then, again, in the van of all these consequences, is marshalled the 
loss of liberty! To an Englishman, what loss can appear more un- 
bearable? The “ leading a bachelor’s s merry life,” sounds sweet to the 
ear of the young and the high-spirited : then come the nursery plagues ; 
and there are few marriageable men who have not led their own ‘“ go- 
vernor’ such a dance, as will not unnaturally make them dread the taking 
upon themselves that vexatious office. Yet, if humanity could ever profit 
by example, much of these fears would ‘‘ make themselves air,” into which 
they would * vanish.” For our own parts, we have watched our married 
friends and neighbours with much assiduity ; and we never could dis- 
cover in what this abridgment of liberty consists, except indeed it be 
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the impossibility of contracting more marriages. In ali other respects, 
we have seen the married as free de facto to follow their own inclina- 
tions, as the single are de jure. But though we know these appre- 
hensions to be groundless, we have no right to predicate the same 
knowledge on the part of youthful inexperience. 

To say the truth, then, we must needs confess that matrimony, un- 
like other sins, does not put forward its most seductive features, and 
that its first aspect is more forbidding than future acquaintance will 
justify. Unfortunately, however, for the desired explanation of phe- 
nomena, this is a truth by no means restricted to the present gene- 
ration. At all times matrimony was what it is; and yet formerly 
men of pith and likelihood did marry. True: but if matrimony has 
not changed, men have; and it is in this change that the whole vis 
of the matter may reside. Nature, indeed, in planning her scheme 
for carrying on the succession of vitality, was perfectly aware of 
what she was about, She knew that ‘‘a smoky house, a falling trade, 
six squalling brats, and a scolding jade,” are no nuts; but she 
kept her own secret; and to do this, she inflicted upon the animal, 
at the proper season of life, a temporary insanity, during which all 
is illusion, and “ nothing is, but thinking makes it so.”” Love, in short, 
was intended by nature as the chausse-pié of matrimony ; and man was 
designed to plunge into wedlock, as he does into water, with his eyes shut. 

| Should the present deficit, then, in the matrimonial budget, be referred, 
without further investigation, to the decrease of love among mankind ; 
and we thus be driyen upon a second inquiry, into what has become 
of love? Upon this point, we know some physiologists, who attribute 
the decrease of passion to a change in the constitution of the animal. 
The flow of the pancreatic juices, they would have us believe, has 
nearly ceased; the bile predominates, while the leucophlegmatic hu- 
mours have obtained such a mastery, that the very sight of a bread-and- 
butter missy will provoke nausea even in a schoolboy. The junior 
fifth-form men tell you that they are blasés about women; and their 
precocious years of discretion forbid their trusting themselves near any 
thing female that is not already married. 

This, though, is too german a-mode of accounting for things, for our 
taste—too transcendental and inscrutable. We cannot believe that 
Nature does her work so clumsily, as to allow of such an elimination 
of a main piece in her machinery; and we confidently appeal to the 
phrenologists, to decide whether or no they have detected the sine qua 
non bump that has these matters in charge, absent without leave, more 
frequently than it used to be. For our own parts, we are clearly of 
Opinion that there is as much love in the world as ever there was. Of 
ready-made love, for instance, there is notoriously no deficiency ; 
neither are flirting and dangling by any means out of fashion. The 
late changes, indeed, in the poor-law, may have somewhat diminished 
the stock of love among the lower classes; but we are only discussing 
the condition of their betters, and quod subter nos is as much nihil ad 
nos, as that which is above our sphere. From all, then, that we can 
see in the great world, the rising generation would be as willing as their 
ancestors to ‘ fall over head and ears in love,” if they could get it for 
nothing; and it is not their fault if love has grown so devilishly ex- 

nsive. 

If any change has occurred in the organization of man, we are much 
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inclined to be of opinion, that it will be found rather in an increased 
development of the organs of caution and acquisitiveness, than in a 
diminution of the bump of love. Many things, indeed, have occurred 
to solicit and irritate these anti-philoprogenitive propensities, and to 
promote their inordinate development. The increase in the prac- 
tice of gambling, and of the habits of calculation which gambling 
begets, for instance, must, of necessity, lead to a corresponding 
closeness in the estimate of other probabilities. When a man can 
satisfy himself that the chances of matrimony are so many to one 
against him, he will have a much clearer idea of the danger, than he 
would derive from the most wearisome paternal lecture on imprudence ; 
and the result is, an ideal statistical table of the cost of shoes and 
stockings, loaves and legs of mutton,—the vital morality of which is, 
that a large family is an aggravation of all the ills of keeping a board- 
ing-school, without the per contra of quarterly receipts. 

Still further to stimulate the prudential tendencies, comes the pres- 
sure from without, produced by a thirty years’ peace. There is no 
killing off, no thinning of other professions by the drafts of a peninsu- 
lar campaign—no speculation of gratuitous promotion, to seduce the 
inexperienced. Then the number of ‘‘ good things going” has been 
sadly diminished of late years; in so much that we see the younger 
brothers of even noble houses glad to expatriate themselves for a 
miserable vice-consulship, or to rusticate in Ireland on some subaltern 
place in the constabulary. All these things are greatly against a 
matrimonial speculation. But, worst of all, and sufficient to arrest 
the most unwary, is the deplorable increase of the necessaries of life,— 
not of their price, indeed, but of the things themselves. There are so 
many more things than formerly, which a family cannot possibly do 
without. 

This, in part, if attributable to the general increase of luxury, and the 
concentration of wealth into large masses, is much aggravated by the 
number of cheap succedaneums, and make-believes for keeping up ap- 
pearances. When, for instance, there was no plate except solid silver, a 
complete sideboard was so beyond the reach of small fortunes, that it was 
no disparagement to sport a service of Wedgewood ;_ but Sheffield has 
brought these things so ‘‘ home to men’s business and bosoms,” that you 
find them in the very lodging-houses. The esse quam vider has grown 
utterly out of fashion; and provided the plate be clean and bright, 
nobody thinks of looking for the company’s mark. After all, however, 
your plated ware costs something, and that something is a positive 
addition to the expenses of an establishment. Just so, there was for- 
merly a liberty of conscience in the matter of hackney-carriages and 
jobs, which, at present, is not tolerated. If none but the wealthy can 
sport a ‘neat town-made chariot,” a demi-fortune is more easily 
come at; and a young fellow on entering life must strain every nerve 
to accomplish it, under pain of passing for a shabby fellow, or, what 
is worse, for a poor devil, and, pro tanto, out of the way of all pre- 
ferment. Formerly, too, to possess a splendid establishment, it was ne- 
cessary to keep servants ; but, now, nothing more is required than to 
keep the liveries, hiring their occupants at so much per night, when they 
may happen to be wanted. The consequence is, that in the poorest 
establishments we expect as many servants as guests, which is a vexa- 
tious overcharge in the matrimonial estimates. The fact is, that every 
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thing nowadays may be hired—plate, glass, hangings, lights, servants, 
even the very dinner itself; at least that part of it which is not eaten, 
will be taken back at a discount, by the man who contracts for the 
entertainment at so much per head. In this way, families are tempted 
into dinner-giving, and into “great to do’s,” who would otherwise give 
the matter up in despair: the consequence is, that every one must do 
what others do; and your prudent bachelor is thereby frightened from 
his propriety, and lets ‘I dare not” wait upon “I would,” like the 
poor cat i’ th’ adage,—turpe et miserabile ! 

It is not, also, so long ago as to be beyond the memory of man, 
when a person of consequence might be seen walking in the streets. 
Bond-street, at least, St. James’s-street, and the sweet shady side of 
Pall-mall, enjoyed that privilege; but now a man must have his cab 
and his tiger, as well as his saddle-horse and his groom; the air he 
breathes is not more necessary to his existence. Then, what family, 
however humble in circumstances, can get on without the “ Alphonse, 
who looks like Bill,” so ably described by Mr. Dickens? But these 
Alphonses, though they receive small wages, are the dirtiest little 
devils, and wear out more clothes than a regular footman; and they 
are as mischievous as monkeys, breaking and spoiling ‘ more than 
their heads are worth.”* Again, it is absolutely and utterly impossible 
for any body to remain all the year at home. People, if they do not 
travel abroad during the summer months, must go to Brighton for the 
winter : it would be indecent not to doso. In the mean time, the hus- 
band must pay up his half-dozen subscriptions to as many different 
club-houses ; and, moreover, no respecfable people now go to the 
public boxes at the theatres; or dine under three courses and half-a- 
dozen French wines, though they have but a family party to entertain. 
Thus it is that the aliquid plus quam satis est operates against matri- 
mony, and may well make the rising generation look a little before 
they leap. Young people, it must be confessed, can less afford to 
come together on the strength of their legitimate expectations, and 
to rough it till time brings their fulfilment. As long as they con- 
tinue single, nothing ‘ne tire @ consequence.” With his cab and 
his club, your bachelor may live in a single room in a back street, 
and dine upon ‘the joint” at seven o’clock; or, if he prefers it, 
lunch on cold meat for a shilling, and make that serve for dinner with- 
out derogation. So, too, miss boards with her parents, and has her 
corner in the family coach; but when once the two come together, 
their rank is determined in the world, and they mus¢ fulfil its engage- 
ments, whether they can afford it or no. It is to no purpose, we repeat, 
that these abuses are adherent to matrimony, and not inherent in it; or 
that these things are only great to very little personages; and that a 
manly and generous disposition would break through such restraints : 
the selfish organs have acquired a preponderance, and they accord- 
ingly refuse to listen quite so readily, as of old, to the very specious 
and plausible counter argumentations of the organ of love. , 

The consequence is, that a fashion is created, and none dare set at 
naught the decrees of fashion. At the back of this comes the undue 
influence of an esprit de corps. The man that marries is esteemed but 





* This remark of our excellent correspondent reminds us of a conundrum at least 
half acentury old. ‘* Why are bad servants like the billows of the sea ?”—" Because 
they are great breakers.” —Ep. 
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as lost by his bachelor acquaintance ; and the moment he shows the 
slightest velleity towards the holy state, the entire club-house is in a 
conspiracy against him. He is at once voted the dupe of a designing 
mother and her calculating daughter; and as no one likes to be the 
dupe of any body, he is forthwith spirited up to playing his caution 
against their cunning; and he is not suffered to enjoy a moment's 
peace, till he has fairly (or rather unfairly) backed out of the con- 
cern, 

Another organ that has risen up against matrimony, is the organ of 
self-esteem. What between tailors, bootmakers, wigmakers, and den- 
tists, men have been taught so far to look for themselves out of them- 
selves, that the ugliest little wretch that Nature has made in her worst 
humour, thinks nothing female is too good for him, when he is: once 
made up for the day. Formerly, the man who looked for rank, looked 
not to wealth ; he who desired wealth in a wife, was not fastidious about 
beauty; and he who required a lovely person, did not insist upon ac- 
quirements or mental superiority. But the poorest, most vulgar, ill- 
born and worse-bred creature, that passes by courtesy under the name 
of man, must needs accumulate all these advantages in a wife, or, 
** forsooth, not 1,"”—he will have none of her. 

If we had leisure to look a little deeper into the matter, it would not 
be difficult to show that the use of tobacco has some share in the gene- 
ral issue. Independently of the physical effects of the drug, and its 
known influence upon the animal appetites, a professed cigar-smoker 
has no leisure for matrimony, no time for feeling the want of a wife. 
The inside of his heart, like the outside, is ever in a cloud, and he is so 
wrapped up in measureless content, when under the intoxication of the 
weed, that he does not feel even the want of money. In this, there is 
that evident harmony of circumstance, that happy adaptation of means 
to ends, which philosophers love to find in every natural contingency. 
It would be very ill-contrived indeed, if the incurable votarists to to- 
bacco felt like other men towards the sex; and that they should be at- 
tracted|to women, who, by their practices, have rendered their persons so 
little likely to attract them. 

Among the many other blessings that may be expected from the 
happy event which has given its colour to the present year, we doubt 
not that the encouragement of matrimony will be one. If 


Regis ad exemplar totus componitur orbis, 


there is no reason why a queen’s example should not have equal effi- 
cacy. The Greek jest tells of a man who was ashamed to meet his 
a or because he had not lately had a fever; and we think that the 
yachelor will be less than modest, who shall dare to present himself at 
court, unless he is notoriously ‘** engaged,” and the writings are in the 
Jawyer’s hands. When we consider how many foolish things men do 
for the sake of a present gratification, it really surprises us that matri- 
mony should so seldom be one; and we cannot but hope that if 
Fashion, as it needs must, should now take the institution under her 
protect ns there will be some chance, not only that it will once more 
ift up its head, but that all the ménages in the empire will be the better 
for the influence. Quod felix faustumque sit, &c. &c. &c. 
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THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


By Mrs. Trociope, 
Cuap. IV. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD PROVES HIMSELF TO BE NOT ALTOGETHER A | 
STOIC—HIS MOTHER ALONE UNDERSTANDS HIS FEELINGS--HE DINES Mt 
AT THE GRANGE, AND HIS JOURNEY TO LONDON IS SETTLED—THE i 
NEWS IS ANNOUNCED TO HIS ASSEMBLED FAMILY AS THEY SIT IN hi 
THEIR PORCH BY MOONLIGHT——LEAVE-TAKING AND DEPARTURE. 


As the important Saturday was at the distance of four days from aah | 
that on which the above events occurred, it might seem that there was at) 
time enough for the family of Charles to find out what his real senti- 
ments and opinions were respecting the different modes of life ei] 
which had been suggested to him. Yet it was not so. Throughout Mei ad 
the whole of this time his affections were waging perpetual war against k 
his imagination. There were moments when he felt that he hated him- hela 
self for the species of cold palsy of the heart of which he was ‘con- Hi 

; scious ; but, comparatively speaking, these moments were but few li. | 
and far between, for greatly the larger portion of the time was past in ‘1 i 

a sort of inward ecstasy, during which NoruiNnG could have had power ae 

to compete with the wildly ambitious hopes which filled his soul. Yet ei 

common sense had not so utterly forsaken him as not to leave a vague { Ht 
consciousness that to all others, save his inspired self alone, the hopes ey i 
he was feeding on would seem absurd. He carefully enclosed them ie 
therefore in the most secret cells of his heart, and like a miser gloating ‘ae 
over his unsunned treasure, or a lover taking stolen glances at the por- | 


trait of one beloved in mystery, his emotions were all-the stronger for mr 
being unwitnessed and unshared. ag : 
Every member of his family, and his friendly instructor into the bar- ee 
gain, saw and felt that he was changed, but each one of them had a ie 
different theory as to the nature of the change. His father thought i, 
that some notion of the chance which had befallen him bringing with i 
it the necessity of giving up his idle habits for a mode of life enforcing a 
greater activity, caused the heaviness that seemed to rest upon his spirits. et) 4 


Christopher thought that he was terrified at the idea of going forth 
into the world, and that all the peculiarity they witnessed arose from | 
mere shyness, which would soon wear off. Susan believed that the 
poor fellow was so overcome bv all that had happened to him, as to be : 
positively ill, and, could she have had her way, would have obliged him 

to swallow sundry drugs to tranquillize his spirits, and set his system 
‘to rights” as she called it. Mr. Westbrook, good man, had no doubt 1h 
but that the words he had spoken to him, on first hearing of his good } 
fortune, had sunk deep into his heart, and that he was now meditating 
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with all the humility and self-doubtingness which became a Christian, 
on the important subject of ordination. Poor little Bessy, half broken- 
hearted herself at the sad change which it was easy to see must soon 
take place in their hitherto happy mode of life, could not persuade her- 
self to doubt that Charles must feel unhappy too, and this accounted 
very satisfactorily, in her estimation, both for his not liking to go to 
college, and not looking happy and light-hearted when London was 
talked of either. 

The only individual of the party who had the slightest notion of 
what was really working within him was his mother; a fact which 
would have greatly disturbed some of farmer Chestertield’s: most care- 
fully drawn conclusions respecting females in general, and his well- 
beloved wife in particular. But so it was, and the fact is easily 
explained, by remembering that of all those who sat in judgment on the 
symptoms he betrayed, she alone had any sympathy with the feeling in 
which they originated. Mrs. Chesterfield was, in truth, as vain of the 
intellectual talents of her younger son as he could be himself; her 
ambition for him was as unbounded, her hopes as extravagant. And 
though the old woman’s substantial imaginings took no form more 
brilliant, or more fanciful, than that he should receive a prodigious 
quantity of honour and glory from the great scholars of London, and 
that, if it was not his own fault he would make a great marriage with 
some beautiful lady, as rich, or it may be, a great deal richer than him- 
self; still, when she marked his absent eye, and saw him start as one 
awakened from a dream, when his attention was forcibly called outward 
from contemplating the gorgeous scenes exhibiting by his fancy within, 
she guessed, with a very satisfactory approach to the truth, whereabouts 
his thoughts had been wandering. 

The same mother-wit, too, which taught her this, taught her likewise 
that no good would be done by endeavouring to explain to those who 
did not understand him, what it was that Charles was thinking about; 
and, therefore, when any of the family remarked in her presence upon 
what caused so much speculation, she only shook her head, or shrugged 
her shoulders, and if she spoke at all, it was only to say ‘“ Dear 
boy ha 
Yet notwithstanding this excellent sympathy between them, Mrs. 
Chesterfield was not at all aware that though by day her darling wore an 
aspect of perfectly inactive meditation, he was, during several hours of 
every night most busily engaged in arranging all his little possessions 
for leaving his home on the following Monday, in company with Sir 
George Meddows and his family. Having determined not to declare 
his resolution of accepting the baronet’s invitation till after the visit of 
Saturday, he steadily kept to it, and thereby lost the essential services 
of his mother in making his preparations. But his father had dwelt a 
good deal upon the difficulty of his being ready by this Monday, and 
likewise on the positive manner in which Sir George had declared that on 
that day he must perforce set off; which so terrified the youth lest his 
glorious hopes should be frustrated by the necessity of any delay on his 
part, that all his books, and all his hoarded compositions, all his best 
apparel, and all the little articles with which he had been indulged in 
compliance with his literary wishes, such as writing-desk, portfolio, and 
so on, were all secretly put in marching order, and perfectly ready to 
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start, at an hour’s notice. As the young man’s personal habits were 
indolent, and putting things in good order by no means one of his 
accomplishments, these circumstances, trifling as they are, serve to 
show the strength of the impulse which inspired him. 

Charles had twice before dined at the table of Sir George Meddows 3 
but-it was only when he was inhabiting the Grange without the ladies 
of his family, and when the sole object of the invitation had been to 
prove to Farmer Chesterfield that the prosperity of the country de- 
pended upon his giving his vote and interest, at an approaching election, 
in direct opposition to the manner in which he had been led, by the 
same patriotic interest, to give it at the last. So that Charles’s part 
in the business had been confined to eating as much fruit, and drinking 
rather more wine, than he liked: which luxuries were thus liberally 
bestowed upon him for the purpose of proving Sir George’s very strong 
attachment to the Chesterfield family. 

Great, in all ways, was the difference between his former visits and 
the present one. Instead of being shown into the library on arriving, 
it was to the drawing-room that his father and himself were led; and 
though quite as sensible as most other rustic youths to the dazzlin 
effects of a handsome apartment, seen for the first time, Charles ha 
scarcely passed the door before he became aware that sofas and otto- 
mans, mirrors and candelabras, were not of necessity the most impo- 
sing objects that a fine drawing-room could contain. Seated on the 
same sofa, at the upper end of the apartment, were two ladies, much 
more decidedly unlike any thing he had ever before looked upon, than 
any other objects which met his eyes. These ladies were the sister and 
the daughter of Sir George Meddows. Mrs. Longuéville, the sister, was 
the widow of a French officer of distinction, who had, however, left her 
nothing but his name, and the right to claim, as near relations by mar- 
riage, many of the old aristocracy of France. Her own fortune of ten 
thousand pounds had been carefully secured to her by settlement, 
when their showy, but unprofitable, marriage was formed ; and on the 
interest of this she lived, with the assistance either of Sir George’s 
house for her home, or of such an allowance for receiving his mother- 
less daughter and only child into her family, as had enabled her to 
support a very tolerable appearance in Paris during the last three or 
four years, for about six months in each year. 

Clara Meddows, her niece, at the age of twenty-two, possessed that 
perfect and finished air of high fashion which is certainly never acquired 
more thoroughly than by those whom circumstances have thrown into 
intimate association with the best society in Paris. This young lady’s 
position had moreover given her the advantage of an intimate connexion 
with many of the same distinguished class in England; and in addition 
to this, nature had bestowed upon her great personal beauty, to which 
education had added all the graces which well-taught accomplishments 
can bestow. The quality of her intellect, and the peculiarities of her 
temper and disposition, will be more satisfactorily developed by the 
following narrative, than by description. 

There are very many pretty young women of two-and-twenty, who 
even when placed by fortune in a situation greatly superior to that of 
the majority who gaze upon them, inspire more admiration than awe. 
But unfortunately for Charles, this was not the case with Miss Med- 
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dows. Her beauty was of the kind in which the most rustic perceive 
fashion; the most conceited, superiority ; and the most presumptuous, 
dignity. Tall and perfectly well formed, though, as yet, extremely 
slight ; with a clear brown, but erin complexion, raven hair, magnificent 
black eyes, a straight nose, and that short-lipped Grecian mouth which 
best displays a set of well-ranged pearly teeth, Clara Meddows could 
no more have been mistaken for a lowly-born, or lowly-bred young lady, 
than a first-rate race-horse for the short-legged round pony that draws 
to his stable-door the litter of which his bed is made. 

Mr. Chesterfield ‘‘ louted low ”’ to the two ladies, and, Sir George not 
being in presence, seated himself, without speaking, on the first chair 
he came to that was set out for use. Charles stood perfectly still for a 
minute or two after he entered the room, and then sidled to a window, 
where, with a sudden feeling of timidity, he confessed to himself .that 
not even the conscious superiority of genius could, at first sight, make 
a man feel perfectly at ease with persons he was quite unused to. Mean- 
while the two ladies not only bowed very graciously, but the elder one 
condescended to hope that Mrs. Chesterfield and all the family were in 
good health, adding that she perfectly remembered going to drink tea 
at Maplebury farm when a girl, and recollected quite well Mr. Chester- 
field’s eldest boy’s great good-nature in gathering vast quantities of 
cowslips, and tying them up in balls for her. This interesting theme 
lasted till Sir George made his appearance, when the hero of the party 
was drawn forth from the retreat afforded by the sheltering draperies of 
the window-curtains, and led by the most condescending good-humour 
not only toendure the sound of his own voice, but to remember, though 
at first not very distinctly, why it was that he found himself in that 
honourable presence. | 

«*« My dear Charles! I am delighted to see you !” exclaimed the cor- 
dial baronet, shaking his hand for a period unusually long, and gazing 
in his face the while with a good deal of real as well as of affected inte- 
rest. ‘“ Howimmensely you are grown since I last saw you! And so 
wonderfully improved too, Mr. Chesterfield, in all ways. I really wish 
you joy of your son, quite as much as of his unexpected good fortune.” 

Mr. Chesterfield smiled, looked greatly pleased, and replied with 
modest sincerity, that he certainly did think the kind old lady’s money 
might have been worse bestowed. 

‘¢Upon my soul, Chesterfield, I should find it difficult to say where 
it could have been bestowed better. Weall know that from his earliest 
childhood, Charles has shown abilities of no common order; but I will 
cordially confess to you that I did not expect a manner and appearance 
so perfectly gentlemanlike.” 

Charles Chesterfield raised his eyes from the ground, and looking Sir 
George full in the face, took measure of him in his heart, as the type and 
model of a man of consummate wisdom and judgment. ‘‘ While such 
approve me,” thought the young man, “ I ought to fear nothing ;” and 
as the cheering idea arose within him, he ventured for the second time 
since he had entered the room to turn his eyes towards Miss Meddows. 

The exceeding beauty which had seemed as it were to startle and 
almost terrify him at his first glance, did not appear diminished at the 
second ; yet there was something in the expression of her features which 
did not please him. It was not pride; for though no one, not even 
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the uninitiated Charles, could doubt the power of that lofty brow to 
dart a glance of very killing scorn, if she so willed, yet the aspect she 
now wore could not be mistaken for it. She looked annoyed, vexed, and 
almost sad, but there was no haughtiness. 

.. “There is but one thing wanting,” resumed Sir George, as he and 
his guests seated themselves; ‘‘ but one thing wanting, Chesterfield, to 
make this young man’s good fortune a real blessing to himself and his 
family. I have not forgotten my offer, nor changed my mind respecting it, 
and I am quite ready to take him with me to London on Monday. I know 
all the first literary characters in town; he shall be introduced to them 
all, and a few months will suffice to settle the question as to whether it 
will be desirable for him to attempt publishing any thing he has written.” 

As these words were spoken, Charles again looked up, and again his 
eyes rested on the speaking features of Clara. A frown, a positive 
unmistakable frown, contracted her beautiful brow, and a movement of 
the head so slight as to be observed by none but himself, indicated as 
plainly as if she had spoken it, that she did not approve the plan. 

Here was a mystery which, while it made his cheeks tingle and his 
heart beat from the fear that it might involve something hostile to his 
wishes, gave the young lady an interest in his eyes beyond any that 
beauty could have inspired. It is probable that she observed the inten- 
sity of attention with which the young man regarded her, and possibly 
interpreted with tolerable correctness the feelings which caused his 
cheeks to glow; for the frown relaxed into a radiant smile, as she met 
his eye, and she said in the most amiable accent imaginable—* Mr. 
Charles Chesterfield may find publishers enough in London if he wishes 
to present himself before the public. There can be no doubt of it. But 
do you not think, papa, that the cause of literature would be better 
promoted by his remaining amidst the inspiring scenes where his genius 
was born? I can hardly imagine any process so likely to destroy the 
youthful freshness of a poetic mind, as the being dragged from the 
country to the town.” 

‘‘ What an extremely pastoral idea, my dear Clara!” replied her 
father, laughing; ‘“‘I should scarcely have expected from you any 
thing so prodigiously sentimental. I am sorry I cannot agree with you, 
fair daughter; but unless you would seriously recommend to our young 
friend here the regular pipe and crook vein, and teach him to emulate 
the immortal Shenstone, I am greatly afraid your advice will contribute 
more to his oblivion than his fame. Is Miss Meddows right, Charles, 
in supposing that you are of the Arcadian school 2” 

“ ] have written some few lines, sir, after the manner of Theocritus,” 
replied the young man, blushing, while a shy smile acted upon one 
corner of his mouth, and a nervous twitching upon the other; ‘ but I 
by no means wish to confine myself to this style of composition, on the 
contrary, I— 

Here the drawing-room door was thrown widely open, and the ever 
welcome apparition of the nuncio of the sideboard pronounced DINNER 
in a tone which might have silenced B., himself, though in the very act 
of giving a catalogue raisonné of his productions. , err 

‘“‘That’s well!—I have ridden twenty miles this morning,” said Sir 
George, giving his arm to his sister. ‘ But please to remember, most 
erudite Clara,” he added, with a laughing nod to his daughter, ‘‘ that 
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whatever civilities Charles Chesterfield may be inclined to bestow upon 
the interesting little specimen of our moutons which he may find on the 
table, it is not his intention to devote his life to becoming the chronicler 
of their exploits in our flowery meads.” 

At dinner Mr. Chesterfield, senior, sat by the young lady, while his 
son, the sole occupant of the opposite side of the table, enjoyed the 
doubtful advantage of having her dark eyes frequently directed towards 
him. He was not destined, however, to be either charmed or chilled b 
the expression of her countenance; for Sir George Meddows, always 
animated at table, seemed determined to devote the lively spirits which 
rarely failed him there, to the edification and amusement of his 
protégé ; and Charles sipped the often-pledged wine and listened to his 
lively, hope-inspiring host, till a dozen pair of black eyes might -have 
ey upon him without the slightest danger of his being embarrassed 
thereby. 

It ial not often perhaps that the eloquence of the father could so 
completely throw the beauty of the daughter into the shade; but on 
this occasion, the success of Sir George went further still, for it thrust 
little Bessy as entirely out of the young man’s thoughts, as if he had 
never in his life been awake to meditate upon her soft eyes and gentle 
smile, and made him feel so thoroughly convinced that he was destined 
to immortalize himself by his pen, that he would have considered the 
yielding to any feeling which might have turned him from the pursuit, 
as a manifest flying in the face of Providence. 

‘It is in vain, Charles,” said the amiable baronet, as he prepared 
to turn his plate into a miniature laboratory, for the exquisitely delicate 
chemical process by which he brought his composite fish-sauce to per- 
fection ; ‘‘ it is vain to struggle against nature, when she declares her- 
self so decidedly as she has done in your case. Your mother has ex- 

lained to me the nature of your talent exactly. It shows itself, does 
it not, my dear fellow, in a constant propensity to composition ? 
Scribble, scribble, scribble all day, and then you are happy—that’s it 
—you need not tell me—I have studied man, studied him deeply, 
Charles, and when any thing so decidedly marked as your talent for 
writing comes before me, I will defy all the art of man to conceal it 
from me. Come, confess, I have found you out, haven’t I?” 

**T cannot deny it, Sir George,” replied the blushing tyro; ‘‘ you 
know meas well, nay perhaps, better than I do myself. But in truth, 
I can say, that there is, at least, one thing certain. If I cannot write, 
Sir George, [ can do nothing.” 

‘<1 know it—I am perfectly convinced of it,” replied his eager new 
friend ; ‘‘and mark me, Charles, you will find that to be the case 
through life-—Give mea small plate with cucumber, Norman.—You 
will find through life, that when once a man gives himself up to the 
divine enchantments of the muse, no matter whether in prose or verses 
my dear boy, he never will, nor ever can be, good for any thing else.” 

‘« And if he has the happiness to succeed, Sir George,” returned the 
youth, his eye flashing, and his whole countenance glowing with all 
sorts of inspiration: ‘if this greatest of all earthly joys be his, can 
those who love him, wish for any thing better? I should be grieved at 
heart to do any thing that my friends might not approve ;” and here 
Charles gave a furtive glance towards his father, who, however, saw it 
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not, being altogether occupied by eating heartily, and listening at the 
same time, to much that Mrs. Longueville was kind enough to address 
tohim. TI would give up almost any thing rather than vex them; but 
in this case I am sure it would not answer.” 

** To be sure it would not—you need not finish—I know perfectly 
well what you were going to say—it would be your ruin, and their ruin, 
and every body’s ruin. Itis not to be thought of for a moment—so, 
on Monday morning, my dear fellow, I shall. contrive a place for you 
in the carriage, or on the carriage, somewhere or other, and to London 
you shall go, where my house shall be your home, till you can suit 
yourself with some snug little lodging near us. And now, take a glass 
of champagne with me, Charles. The thing is settled, and we will say 
no more about it till the ladies are gone, and then I will tell your good 
father that you have given me your answer, and there will be no more 
difficulties in your way, depend upon it.” 

Charles took the sparkling draught, and felt as he did so, that hope 
was changed into certainty, that all doubts and fears had turned their 
backs upon him and fled, and that it would now be his own fault if all 
the darling dreamy wishes of his ambitious heart were not satisfied. 

His father, meanwhile, was undergoing pretty nearly a similar pro- 
cess, by the aid of Mrs. Longueville’s condescending affability. That 
is to say, she was doing all in her power to comply with the rather 
pointed request of her brother, that she would not suffer farmer Ches- 
terfield to perceive that she thought him a bore. 

‘You know, my dear Amelia,” he had said to her during a short 
téte-d-téte before they parted to dress for dinner; “ you know that 
it is sometimes in the power of these kind of people to be very useful 
to one, and neither you nor I are such fools as to quarrel with our 
bread-and-butter, even if it should happen to come out of a farmhouse. 
As I think it worth my while to have them dining here, the bore, you 
know, cannot be altogether escaped, and it will give you no more 
trouble to be civil, than to be rude.” 

‘Say no more, George,” replied his accomplished sister; ‘‘ when. 
people can, will, or may be useful, I have not to learn to-day, that it is 
worth while to be civil to them. Only tell me the proper vein, and 
the conversation shall not flag. Agriculture? Politics? or Religion ? 
From the dairy to Downing-street—from St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s-—from 
his own fireside to the castle at Windsor, I will undertake to hold him 
in discourse till you blow your nose, and flourish your handkerchief 
according to the law, in such cases known and provided.” 

‘‘Thank you, Amelia,” he replied; ‘I know full well that you 
can not only do all this, but more too; and therefore on the present 
Occasion, strange as it may seem, I will request you to select literature 
as your theme. Not that it will be necessary to enter into any critical 
discussions. Merely tell the old gentleman that there is nothing in our 
family so greatly valued as literary talent—I will not keep you at it 
long. The flourish you speak of, shall be performed as soon as you 


have taken your usual quantity of wine.” 
“ Upon this hint she spake,” 


and as usual proved herself a most able agent; for, before the signal 
was given, the old man felt more than half convinced, that it would be 
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doing’ his boy a cruel injury were he to be prevented from cultivating 
the friendship of a family, whose peculiar fondness for writers -would 
make them so dear and precious to him. 

Clara heard all this, but said nothing: for how could she? The 
party had divided itself into two téte-d-tétes, leaving her as com- 

letely alone as if she had remained in the drawing-room. But she 
lee it was her father’s intention to take the young Jegatee with them 
to London, if he could persuade him to go; and, to say truth, this was 
quite sufficient to make her exceedingly desirous that he should remain 
athome. Yet, on the whole, though a woman of fashion, Clara was 
not a bad daughter, being neither particularly self-willed nor ill-tem- 
pered ; but, nevertheless, there were some subjects upon which herself 
and father held very different opinions, and it must be confessed ‘that 
whenever this happened, which was not seldom, the young lady was 
apt to be as immovable as a rock ; though, as all young ladies know, 
the utmost pertinacity of will, cannot always secure a daughter from 
the necessity of doing many things which she does not like. Neither 
was Clara fortunate enough to agree much more in opinion with her 
aunt than with her father; so that had any of her acquaintance hap- 
pened thoroughly to know her mind, they might have been led to con- 
sider her as a person most decidedly addicted to opposition, and that 
upon pretty nearly every subject of importance which was discussed in 
her family. This propensity would doubtless have led to great disunion, 
and much painful disputing among them, had it not been that with all 
her faults, both her father and aunt were so devotedly attached to her, as 
frequently to agree between themselves, that the points upon which 
they knew her to be most violently prejudiced, should be named before 
her as little as possible. This discreet forbearance was certainly the 
cause of many things going on peaceably, which might otherwise have 
met with a good deal of troublesome opposition from a person of Clara’s 
uncompromising temper: and, together with her natural proneness to 
affection, which not even this tough temper could overcome, the trio 
contrived to live together on more friendly terms than might have been 
expected between persons of character so essentially opposed. 

No sooner had the two ladies reached the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Longuéville threw herself at full length upon a sofa, than her niece 
exclaimed, 

‘* How can you find any amusement, aunt, in talking such exceed- 
ingly great nonsense to that poor old man?” 

**My dear Clara! you grow more exquisitely polite every day. 
How can I thank you enough for this charming compliment ?” 

“I ask for no thanks, dear aunt, nor have you any right to be 
angry ; because I so well remember hearing you very eloquently saying 
exactly the reverse of all I have heard you utter to-day. De you re- 
member the last time Mr. Dalrymple dined with us before we left 
town? Do you remember the manner in which you received his offered 
introduction of Mr. Holmes ?” 

‘‘Nonsense, Clara! considering that you are really a very clever 
girl, it is astonishing how often you talk of things that you know 
nothing about. For pity’s sake, let me have no more of good farmer 
Chesterfield! I am sick of him. ‘ Bid me discourse’ of any thing that 
either London or Paris can offer of legitimate interest for a woman of 
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fashion, and 1 shall be willing to oblige you; but no more of farmer 
Chesterfield, if you love me !” rit au 

“¢ And yet, my dear aunt, all you have been doing and saying for the 
Jast hour, is precisely calculated to bring the Chesterfield race upon 
you to perpetuity. Know you not, that papa has conceived the project 
of taking the young man to London with him 2?” 

“‘ Well, my dear, and very good-natured of him, too. What can 
you find to say against such an action asthat?”  ° 

‘¢[ shall find very little to say against it,” said Clara, colouring. 
‘‘ But considering the annoyance you have just expressed from the ne- 
cessity of conversing with the father, I should have imagined that you 
might have felt some distaste at the idea of being domesticated with the 
son.” 

‘¢ Not the least to the purpose, my dear, which I grieve to say is not 
unfrequently the case with your observations. But come, Clara, I 
will be sincere with you, and confess that I think I comprehend what 
you would beat. You are thinking of Dairymple, my poor love; and 
you fear lest he should be displeased at seeing so very well-looking a 
youth as this rustic permitted to run tame in Bruton-street. But here 
you are wrong, too, my poor Clara! For if you are pertinaciously deter- 
mined not to marry without being what you call mutually attached, 
and if the only man you have a fancy for, evidently does not care a 
farthing for you—though beyond all contradiction you have been for 
the last two years the handsomest unmarried woman in London—the 
way to rouse him from his indifference, is not to humour all his fancies 
as you do, but to pique him by a good strong fit of jealousy. I have no 
doubt you are right in supposing that he would think such a hanger-on 
as your father proposes to make of this unfledged young poet, a prodi- 
gious impropriety ; and for that very reason you ought to patronize the 
scheme above all things.” 

Whether it was Miss Meddows’s habitual propensity to differ from 
her aunt, or any other cause, which made these words obnoxious to her, 
it is difficult to say; but certain it is that they were so; for not only 
did she colour, and turn her lofty head away with marked displeasure, 
but her nether lip trembled, and her dark eyes, though no tears escaped 
from them, shone like diamonds, sprinkled with dew. After the pause 
of a moment, however, she replied with gentleness, yet with some 
touch of her usual firmness too. 

‘‘ You will oblige me, aunt Longuéville, by never again mentioning 
Mr. Dalrymple as being more or other to me, than an old acquaint- 
ance, and my father’s ward. He neither is, nor ever can be, any thing 
more.” 

“‘ Very well, my dear; and now we will have some coffee.” 

The trio they had left in the dining-room soon joined them; and 
no one who knew Sir George could doubt for a moment, that whatever 
his object had been in inviting his rustic neighbours, it had answered, 
for he entered laughing, and with every appearance of the most perfect 
goodhumour. 

“You are no whist-player, I suppose, Chesterfield,” said he, rather 
amused, as it should seem, by his own suggestion ; for his eyes expressed. 
the sort of covert merriment which is so often seen to be me by 
those who love to quiz quietly, and without committing themselves by 
saying a word about it. 
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‘* No, sir; at least, not in such a presence,” was old Chesterfield’s 
ve reply. ! 

‘Then I think, Clara, you must give us a song—something English, 
of course, you know. You mean, Chesterfield, to give us the pleasure 
of your company to tea ?” 

As this was said in a voice that expressed a doubt to say the least of 
of it, the observant old man replied, 

‘“‘ No, Sir George; many thanks: but the sooner we get home with 
our news the better. So when I have indulged with another cup of 
this fine coffee, we will wish you good night.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay, I understand. Your good wife will like to set about her 
—— without loss of time ; and egad, Charles, we have not given 

er too much, have we? Give her my best respects, and tell her that 
all she leaves undone, for want of longer notice, we will take care to 
supply in London.” Then drawing the old man aside, the kind and 
thoughtful baronet said to him in a whisper, ‘‘ Of course, you will take 
up this legacy, my good friend, without loss of time. 1 hope the good 
lad will be careful, and contrive to live upon the interest till he can in- 
crease his means by the help of his pen. Unluckily government 
interest is dreadfully low just now ; but till he comes of age, poor fel- 
low, he can do no better, I am afraid—unless, indeed, his guardians— 
By the by, Chesterfield, I think you told me you were his only 
guardian ?” 

“* Yes, Sir George, I am his only guardian.” 

**So much the better, my good friend, so much the better, It may 
spare you a monstrous deal of trouble. However, for the present, you 
can do nothing, I suppose, but put it into ourdetestable three-and-a-half- 
on cent. stocks. Depend upon it, I shall immediately make it my 

usiness to see if he cannot at once dispose of some of his compositions to 
advantage ; and meantime, Chesterfield, you must not send him up quite 
penniless, poor fellow! It is impossible to do without a few shillings 
and sixpences in London.” 

“I suppose so, Sir George,” replied the tranquil-spirited farmer, 
smiling complacently. ‘* But you know, sir, it will be easy enough to 
have our Charles back again, if he finds out that his money goes faster 
than isconvenient. As long as the old roof stands, there is no fear of 
his wanting board and lodging, and when that’s come by easy, there 
can be no great danger of serious trouble. Besides, Sir George, you 
will find no great deal todo for keeping him steady. There never was 
a lad had less fancy for spending than Charles, except indeed for 
buying books—but at any rate he'll have enough for that now.” 

** Oh, yes! we will hope so. And you will take care, will you, that 
he is garnished with a trifle for starting? Of course, you will get the 
principal immediately, and I’ll engage for it that my friend Charles will 
not bring you to a very severe account next Christmas, if you do dip 
into it for what will be necessary to fit him out just at first.” 

“* No fear of that, Sir George, between my boy and me. It is lucky 
enough that he has had that new suit of broad-cloth just brought home, 
which is as good as Gloucester can furnish ; and that’s the staple com- 
modity, as we say, of a man’s wardrobe at all times. And as to all 
other things, his mother is sure to let him have enough.” 

An amiable smile full of mockery, again adorned the handsome 
mouth of Sir George, as he listened; but he only said, as he gave his 
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estimable neighbour a farewell shake of the hand, ‘“ Every thing will be 
quite as it should be, I have no manner of doubt, and whatever is abso- 
lutely necessary to supply the inevitable difference between London and 
the country, so sensible a man as yourself will not refuse to supply.” » 

The whispering conversation was then broken up; the young man 
rose from the chair he had silently occupied while it lasted; Mrs. Lon- 
guéville bowed a farewell, which would have beén perfect in its smiling 
kindness, had she not yawned in the midst of it; Miss Meddows 
uttered a simple, and, as it seemed to Charles, a very proud ‘+ good 
night ;” and Sir George, once more frankly extending his ready hands 
to both his guests at once, ‘good by”-ed them off; and then, almost 
before the door was fully closed after them, rang the bell, that a-card~ 
table might be set for his sister and himself to play écarté. 

Neither the father nor son greatly enjoyed their homeward walk 
together. The old man’s heart was full ; and as he thought how doubt- 
ful it was whether he should ever take another walk with him by the 
pale pure light of the moon, feeling as certain as he then did that the 
heart and conscience of his darling boy was as free from sin as he 
believed them now, he dared not speak lest his voice should betray that 
he was weeping. And Charles, though assuredly no such doubts and 
fears interfered to destroy the charm of that sweet tranquil hour, was, 
nevertheless, incapable of enjoying it, because his conscience reproached 
him for feeling that had he been alone he should have enjoyed it more. 

At length the old man broke the silence which had hitherto been 
interrupted only by the even sound of their own feet-falls, and the 
trilling notes of a far-off nightingale, and gently began to perform the 
often-repeated part of Polonius to his departing son. The young man 
listened as a young man ought, in perfect silence, and if any of the 
excellent precepts he then received were doomed to be forgotten, it cer- 
tainly was not because the circumstances under which he heard them 
were such as to render attention difficult. 

Capricious April sometimes gives us hours of such gentle tempera- 
ture, that they beguile us into thinking, not only that spring, but 
summer itself has come. And so it was on the evening that Charles 
and his father came sauntering home, between eight and nine o'clock, 
from their dinner at the Grange. 

One of the prettiest features of the venerable mansion of Maplebury 
was its Gothic porch. Throughout the summer and autumn its atmo- 
sphere was redolent of the perfume of successive honeysuckles; the 
sweet climatis followed, nor breathed its last delicious sigh, till the very 
sternest frown of winter had banished all such holiday decorations from 
the earth. And now, unnumbered violets, with here and there a shy 
white blossom peeping out to meet the glances of the moon, spread 
themselves, as if conscious of safety, within and without, till the rich air 
seemed a treasury of their breath. It was here that the father and son 
found the three females of the family seated, wrapped in their almost need- 
less shawls, and gossiping in the steady moonlight which fell full upon 
them, while Christopher and his dog were busy at the sheepfold, where 
they were lovingly assisting each other in the operation of enclosing 
some scores of fleecy mothers, with their bleating young ones, for the 
night, 

2 So soon returned, father?” exclaimed Susan, who, from her posi- 
tion, was the first to see them as they approached. ‘‘I did not think it 
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was possible to dine with such very fine folks, and get away by this 
time.” 


“« And if we had been very fine folks ourselves, Susan, it is likely 
enough you would have been right; but we staid long enough to do the 
business we went for, and I had no mind to be troublesome,” replied 
Mr. Chesterfield. 

Bessy almost ceased to breathe in her eagerness to (hear what she 
knew must follow, namely, the to go, or not to go, upon which her hope 
and terror hung; but the old man seemed in no haste to tell his news, 
for instead of saying what they were all expecting to hear, he madea 
sign to Susan and her niece to make room for him between them, Charles 
having already slid into the corner next his mother. ' 

‘‘ What a night to be sure!” said the farmer, turning up his face to 
the heavens, and taking off his hat as if in reverence of all the glory he 
saw there. 

“« A veryfine night, Thomas, no doubt of it,” returned his wife, ratner 
ironically ; ‘‘ but it would be a deal more to the purpose if you’d be 
pleased to tell us all that has happened, and all that is going to happen, 
about Charles.” 

‘‘ And that’s true, wife, and no denying it,” said the good man, 
replacing his hat, and folding his arms as if settling himself for a discourse 
ofsome length. ‘ But, to confess the real state of the case, I don’t like 
my news well enough to be over fond of telling it.” 

‘«‘ Why to be sure, Sir George did not go off from it after all? Did 
he, Thomas Chesterfield ?” 

** No, Dorcas, no. Nothing of that kind is to be laid to his charge ; 
on the contrary, he seemed more eager than ever, I thought, to do all he 
eee and more too. But spite of all that, Dorcas, my heart is 

eavy when I think of our dear boy’s leaving us.” 

‘¢‘ Nonsense! nonsense! Thomas! we must not be faint-hearted at 
the very moment when we have got the best reason in the world to fall 
down upon our knees and sing ‘ Oh be joyful!’ Is it all settled, hus- 
band? That’s the point.” 

‘** Yes, my dear, it is all settled, and Charles is to be up at the 
Grange by nine o’clock on Monday morning, that he may be ready to 
start with them.” 

“‘ Thank God! that’s all right; and now my heart’s at ease, I shall be 
able to set about getting the dear fellow ready,” was Mrs. Chester- 
field's reply to this decisive bit of information. She spoke this in a 
voice so loudly gay, that a soft, sad sigh, breathed from the opposite side 
of the porch, was heard by no one. But the minute afterwards Bessy 
rose abruptly from her seat, and darted out alone into the broad moon- 
light. Charles saw her go—he saw too that she hung her head, and 
moved with a rapid and unsteady step, that was neither quite running 
nor quite walking, into the deep shade of the orchard upon which a little 
wicket opened on the right-hand side of the fore-court. He saw it, 
and he knew why she went as well as if he had been walking by her 
side, and heard her say, 

“« Dear, dear Charles is going then! I cannot stay and hear them 
talk about it !” 

For a moment he felt as if he would have given his right hand to 
have gone after her, to have taken her in his arms, and to have looked 
at her sweet eyes in the moonshine, as he swore to her by its soft, still- 
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returning light, that his absence, like its own, should only be for.a 
season, and that he too would return again to shine with a gentle radiance 
upon the path that thenceforward they should pursue together! . The 
youth smiled as the concetto suggested itself, and he thought he could 
put it prettily enough into rhyme. And then he thought that the image, 
though really fanciful, was very far from just, for that, if it were the 
will of Heaven he should shine at all, it would be by no borrowed light. 
And then away galloped Ja folle de logis, as our neighbours cleverly call 
each man’s particular whim (a much more significant phrase by the by than 
our vague term imagination), away galloped la folle de logis, and 
presently bore him high and dry beyond the reach of all common- 
place, ordinary human feeling, into the empyrean realms of everlasting 
fame. Then, very naturally, he lost sight of Bessy, who was sitting 
the while on a low seat of turf, which he had raised for himself and for 
her, some three years before, with innumerable clusters of apple-blos- 
a over her head, and a hearty shower of tears falling into her 
som. 

But he was more quickly called back to the companionship of the 
little party in the porch, distant as was the point to which his escapade 
had borne him, than she ; for whereas within five minutes after Bessy 
ran away, Charles found himself téte-d-téte with his mother, in his 
bedréom, body and soul engaged in folding, and packing, and pressing, 
and all the other very earthly occupations required by the preparations 
for a journey, she was still sitting quietly alone in the moonlight, 
building castles in the air for dear Charles, and drying her tears as she 
remembered how very selfish it was to feel sorry because he was going 
where he wished to go. How it came to pass that he could wish it was 
a great mystery to her, and her wisdom could suggest no better reason 
for it than that it was because he was a man. 

‘‘ Yes! that must be it,” she murmured, fixing hereyes upon the 
bright distant stars. ‘‘I do believe that men love difficulties, and 
dangers, and wandering. If there was but a ladder to those beautiful 
stars I do believe that Charles would like to climb it! . And it would 
be very mean and selfish in me to wish to stop him. I don’t wish it—I 
won’t wish it. All I do wish is that he should be good and happy !” 

And having enjoyed this sort of monologue for nearly an hour, she 
made her way round the house, and through the kitchen, into her own 
room, where her aunt soon after entered to give her the accustomed 
maternal kiss, and wish her good night. hether Mrs, Christopher 
had at this time any hope or any fear that some feeling more tender 
than even sisterly affection was warming itself into life within the heart 
of little Bessy, may be doubted. But if any such idea had suggested 
itself to her, it was more than had happened to the innocent girl her- 
self, who, while looking forward to the hours of solitude she might be 
able to steal for thinking of Charles, as the only great enjoyment she 
anticipated till his return, had no more suspicion that she was 1N Love 
than she had five years before, when at the age of eleven she had re- 
ceived from him a little writing-desk,* as a reward for having profited so 
rapidly by his writing-lessons. She had loved him dearly then, and 
she loved him dearly now. 

The Sunday passed in its usual sober and orderly manner, an hour 
being spared by the kind-hearted Mr. Westbrook from the duties of the 
day for the purpose of giving some very excellent parting advice to his 
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much-loved pupil. All the counsels that tender affection could suggest 
to ensure his happiness were also uttered to his somewhat unapt ears 
at home, till at length the moment arrived at which he was to set off 
in the venerable one-horse chaise that was to convey his luggage to the 
Grange. : 

Even to Charles it was not a moment of unmixed pleasure. He 
felt that he was leaving hearts which loved him dearly, and when, 
profiting by the privileged moment, he took Bessy in his arms, and 
pressed his lips upon her brow, he certainly did feel a pang that 
while it lasted made him a little doubt the perfection of the hap- 
piness’ he was about to enjoy. ‘‘ Pretty, gentle creature !” he mur- 
mured inwardly, ‘shall I ever find another that I could love’ so 
well ?” 

*¢ Charles! Charles! for goodness sake don’t stand there in that 
way! You will keep them all waiting, you will indeed,” cried his 
mother, very earnestly. ‘‘ There! your father is got into the chaise, and 
every earthly thing is as ready as we can make it. Come dear! 
Come!” 

Charles prepared to obey, and having once more said farewell to all 
the rest, turned, ere he sprung into the chaise, to give one parting glance 
to Bessy, but she was no longer in sight. 

Though the carriage-road was nearly three times as long as the foot- 
ath, farmer Chesterfield got over the ground in excellent time. The 
aronet’s carriage was in the very act of driving round to the door, 

and every thing obliging and proper was said on all sides. The old man 
then wrung his boy’s hand, and with a swelling heart drove home 
again; while the youth, exhilarated by the busy note of preparation 
which on all sides sounded in his ears, soon forgot every thing but that 
there was “‘ un voyage a faire, et Lonpres au bout.” 

In a few minutes - was seated aloft in the front dickey, beside the 
butler. Had he been placed on a golden throne, beside a king, 
his heart could hardly have bounded more triumphantly. ‘ All right,” 
resounded from behind, the postilions cracked their whips, and Charles 
Chesterfield felt in every nerve that he was galloping post-haste towards 
London. 

Cuap. V. 


A LONDON INTERPRETATION OF A COUNTRY INVITATION—SIR GEORGE 
GIVES A SLIGHT SKETCH OF HIMSELF TO HIS PROTEGE—CHARLES 


CHESTERFIELD MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, AND FINDS HIMSELF 
IN THE WAY TO MAKE OTHERS—HIS GREAT DELIGHT THEREAT. 





Srr Gzorce Meppows’s house in Bruton-street was not a very large 
one; and unless Charles Chesterfield could have been accommodated 
in the stable, where out of four stalls one was vacant, it would have 
been quite impossible to assign him any sleeping accommodation on 
the premises. This fact had doubtless escaped the recollection of Sir 
George when he invited the young man as a domestic guest; but it 
must have occurred to him en route, as almost the first words he ad- 
dressed to him, after they were seated at their late dinner, were—draw- 
ing out his watch as he spoke, 

_ “ Egad, Charles, we must send and see about a lodging for you. It 
is getting confoundedly late.” 
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It might be that Charles was a little surprised at this; but he uttered 
nothing in reply beyond a meek ‘¢ Thank you, sir ;” and, before the cloth 
was withdrawn, had very satisfactorily reasoned himself into the con= 
viction that his good father had mistaken the terms of the invitation, 
and that he himself, misled by his erroneous repetition of it, had stu- 
pidly enough misconceived the phrase by which his kind and hospitable 
patron had signified his condescending wish of seeing him constantl 
at his table. As soon, therefore, as the weary Mrs. Longuéville an 
the sombre-looking Clara had quitted the table, Charles very judiciously 
renewed the subject by saying, 3 

** Will you have the kindness, Sir George, to let one of your servants 
go with me to look for a lodging? I am afraid I should feel rather at a 
loss if I undertook the business by myself.” 

By no means displeased by this address, which seemed to promise 
that he should have less trouble with the young rustic, whom for sun- 
dry clever reasons he had taken possession of, than he expected, Sir 
George replied with very cordial goodhumour, 

** Quite right, my good fellow! William shall go with you as soon 
as you have had another glass of wine. I mean to be very strict with 
you about wine, Charles—I am on honour with your excellent father 
about keeping you steady in all ways. And, to tell you the truth, it 
is just as well for many reasons, that you should be cautious about 
drinking ; for such wines as I give are enormously expensive, and, rich 
as I am, Charles, I keep all my expenses in the most perfect order ; for 
without this, the revenue of au emperor would not enable me to indulge 
myself by doing a generous thing whenever my heart prompted me to 
it. You don’t know me yet, Chesterfield ; but when you do, you will 
find that my character is perhaps more remarkable for a nice — 
lated balance between generosity and economy, than for any other 
trait whatever.” 

‘I can conceive nothing more noble than a mind so constituted !”” 
replied Charles, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ These two qualities, if well 
counterpoised, most surely produce a character and conduct as near 
perfection as it is possible for a human being to approach !” 

This was uttered with a sort of eloquent boldness which the young 
man was almost himself surprised at, till he recollected that upon a 
mind like his, strong feelings of all kinds will ever act like inspiration ; 
and when he cast down his eyes as he ceased, it was with the flashing 
consciousness that he had spoken like a poet. Perhaps Sir George also 
thought he spoke like a poet; but at any rate the manner pleased him, 
for he replied, 

“< You judge me, Charles, as I deserve; and I will own to you, that 
I love you the better for it. Never restrain your feelings, my dear fel- 
low, when you speak of me. My purpose is to treat you with the 
affection of a father; and if I find an answering warmth of affection 
on your part, the union between us will be a happy one for both 
parties,” , 

Young Chesterfield fervently pressed his hands upon his heart, and 
exclaimed, 

“For me! for me, Sir George, its happiness must indeed be greater 
than any gratitude can repay !” 

“‘Say no more, Charles! I understand you perfectly, and know 
exactly all you feel! And now, my dear boy, be off. I spoke a word 
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to William before dinner—I never forget those I love,.Charles,; And 
when he has introduced you to the house I mentioned, it may be as 
well, I think, that you should offer to pay a month’s rent for the rooms 
beforehand. Those sort of people always like it best. I have. told 
William that you will want a couple of rooms, for, in point of fact, 
Charles, it would be utterly impossible for you to do any thing in the 
way of composition, unless you had a quiet little snuggery of your 
own. You will always find me as thoughtful about your comforts as 
about your interests. By the way, my dear fellow, how much money 
did your good old father send you off with?” 

“‘He gave me ten pounds, Sir George,” replied young Chesterfield, 
not without some little feeling of filial pride, while stating the liberality 
of his parent. But Sir George whistled a sort of quizzing whistle, 
which, though not fully understood by his companion, raised doubts in 
his mind as to whether he had been right in his own estimate of the 
donation. 

‘‘ Your good father does not quite understand what it is to start for 
a London race, Charles,” said the baronet. ‘‘ However, we must manage 
it somehow or other, If the old gentleman objects to letting you have 
a little of your own money to make a start with, I must look about, and 
see if I can’t find means for you to borrow a hundred or two, ata 
tolerably christian-like interest. There, I have nothing further to say 
to you just at present, so now you may go, and you will come back to 
tea, you know. Yet, stay an instant, Charles—it is better that I should 
change your ten-pound-note for you than the people at the lodgings. 
That sort of gentry are always so puzzle-headed, that ten to one they 
will make some blunder. Is it Bank of England, Charles?” 

‘Yes, Sir George ;” and the young man placed the note before his 
thoughtful friend. 

‘* Quite right!) Now then—one, two,” and nine fair sovereigns were 
spread upon the table. ‘I must give you the rest in silver, Charles, 
for I have no more gold in my purse;” and thereupon the baronet 
counted out twelve splendid shillings and a sixpence. ‘‘ Faith, you 
have got my last penny now,” he said, laughing gaily; ‘so for just 
seven and sixpence you must trust me.”’ 

Charles declared himself greatly obliged by this thoughtful kindness, 
and then set off with the footman for South Molton-street, where a 
small back-parlour, and the attic which crowned it at the distance of 
three stories, were speedily secured for him at a pound a week. The 
bargain being made, and William having carefully stipulated for boot- 
cleaning and clothes-brushing, Chesterfield drew forth his purse, and, 
in conformity to his patron’s advice, laid four of his sovereigns upon 
the table. 

‘* For a month, sir?” said the woman. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, for a month.” 

‘< For a month, certain,” interposed William. ‘ But if you make 
the young gentleman comfortable, it is likely he may bide lots of time 
longer than that.” 

This important transaction being finished, Charles and his obliging 
attendant set off again to Bruton-street. 

‘I hope you will be pleased to remember me, sir, for the good turn 
I have done you,” said the footman. cM ti 
‘I shall, indeed, William,” replied Chesterfield, with great simpli- 
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city. Fora minute or two the man kept up at about half a’ step’ be- 
hind him, expecting the result of this promise; but as nothing fol- 
‘Jowed it, he touched the young gentleman’s elbow rather familiarly, 
and said, laughingly, 

“Come, come, Mr. Chesterfield, you must not come over me that 
way neither. Master has been giving you a lesson, sir, haven’t he? 
But that isn’t fair in a gentleman like you, just come fresh into a fine 
fortune, as they say—that’s different, you know, sir, ftom what it is 
with us; so I hope you'll be pleased not to put me off with pro- 
mises.” 

“Indeed I don’t mean to put you off, William; but what is it you 
expect of me?” 

** Why, you can’t think half-a-crown too much, sir, especially if 
I’m to call a cab to take you and your boxes at night.” 

Charles gave the demanded halfcrown, and the footman not onl 
touched his hat, but dropped into the rear, proving thereby that he was 
an —e man, ready and willing to return payment for value re- 
ceived. 

‘‘Ah! Chesterfield! just five minutes too late for coffee, my fine 
fellow !” said Sir George Meddows, in his most frank and friendl 
‘manner, as his protégé entered the drawing-room. ‘‘ But I take it 
that you are not so much used to it as to miss it greatly—and Clara 
will give you some tea by and by.” 

Miss Meddows had sat silent and sad-looking during dinner, which, 
when remarked upon by her father, was accounted for by her saying 
that the journey had fatigued her; she now, however, exerted herself 
sufficiently to ring the bell, and having done so, walked immediately to 
the other end of the room, so that when a servant entered she was so 
near the door as to give him an order unheard by the rest of the party, 
and then passed by him and left the room. 

Ere she returned to it, a cup of coffee had been brought to Charles, 
who took it in the belief that he owed it to the attention of the servant. 

‘“‘T shall go to the club presently, but it is rather early yet,” said 
Sir George to his sister. ‘‘ Do you feel up to a little écarte, Amelia?” 

‘I am fit for nothing else,” replied the lady. ‘ But you will win 
all my shillings, Sir George; for I am too tired to know what I am 
about.” 

The card-table was set, and the unwearying pair renewed their noc- 
turnal occupation with as much relish as if they had not done the same 
thing many thousand times before. Charles meanwhile placed himself 
in a deep arm-chair near the fire, and would certainly have been asleep 
in a minute or two, had not his patron aroused him by saying, 

** You will always find books, Charles, whenever you happen to 
spend your evenings here, by just looking about a little in the back 
drawing-room.” 

Whether bookishly disposed at that moment or not, the young man 
rose, as in duty bound, to look about a little; but there were no lights 
in the back drawing-room, and therefore, in order to do as he was bid, 
Charles took one from a table near him. 

“‘ Pray take care of the carpet, Mr. Chesterfield !” said Mrs. Lon- 
gueville, rather fretfully. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not burn wax constantly 
at Maplebury, and you have no idea how infinitely more destructive it 
is than—than any thing else. It is very odd, George,” continued she, 
Aug.—voL, LIX. NO. CCXXXVI- 21 
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laughing languidly ; ‘‘ but it is a positive fact that 1 cannot pronounce 
that word !” 

“Game!” exclaimed Sir George, as he turned the king in dealing. 
** What word, Amelia? What are you talking about ?” 

*¢ Upon my honour, I believe I have lost the game by my care of 
your carpets!” she replied. ‘‘ But I know that such a lad as that,” 
she added, lowering her voice, ‘‘ never does carry a wax-candle without 
Jetting it overflow as he walks along.” 

** Very likely, sister,”’ replied the baronet, in the same subdued voice, 
‘and lecture him about it as much as you like, only do it so as not to 
affront him, remember. I am quite determined to set him going as an 
author—there is nothing like it nowadays, positively nothing, when a 
man has a powerful friend or two to puff him; and observe, Amelia, 
I promise myself considerable pleasure and amusement from pushing 
him forward, and making him a little acquainted with the world. This, 
of course, will cost him a few of the hundreds he has become pos- 
sessed of so strangely ; but I know he cannot spend them better—it is 
the only way, eventually, to make his fortune. Of course, you under- 
stand this sort of thing, Amelia, as well as I do; and if you find it 
necessary to keep him in order, let it be done civilly and coaxingly. 
You understand me?” 

‘¢ A few hundreds?” repeated Mrs. Longuéville, interrogatively ; and 
then added, ‘‘I am sure, dear George, I shall always feel pleasure in 
being kind to any protégé of yours.” 

By this time Chesterfield had completed his looking about, and hav- 
ing found, amidst a prodigious collection of annuals, a volume of 
Spencer, he ventured to select it, even though, it had ‘* Clara Meddows” 
inscribed in fair characters on the title-page. But hardly had he 
settled himself in his luxurious seat, and indulged for a moment the 
consciousness of being very comfortable, when the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, and the name of Mr. Dalrymple announced. 

Not having yet made that acquaintance with the world which was to 
cost him the few hundreds Sir George talked about, it appeared to him 
quite impossible to pursue his occupation in the presence of this 
stranger, and having accordingly laid his book aside, he had recourse 
to the only amusement left him, namely, examining the person, and 
observing the manners of this new specimen of the fashionable world ; 
for that he was of the class so denominated, Charles, notwithstanding 
all his rustic ignorance, felt instantly convinced. 

But as Mr. Dalrymple is destined to be of some importance in the 
narrative before us, the reader shall be put a little more au fait of his 
peculiarities and position than Charles, with all his acuteness, was 
capable of becoming at that time. 

Arthur Dalrymple was a young man not quite twenty-six years of 
age, but with a character much more formed than is usually found so 
early in life. Accident had contributed to this as well as nature; for 
he had been early placed in circumstances that enforced the necessity 
both of thought and action. Though born heir to a large fortune, and 
coming to the possession of it at an early age, hehad passed some years 
of his life under great embarrassment, or, more properly speaking, 
under the necessity of witnessing the overwhelming embarrassments of 
his father. It has often been said, that a warning is better than an ex- 
ample ; and in no instance could this appear to be more decidedly the 
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truth than in the case of young Dalrymple. Both his father and 
grandfather had passed their lives in as great and reckless extravagance 
‘ a8 a property, entailed with peculiar strictness, would permit; and 
during the last three years of his father’s life, the young man had been 
a sharer in many very painful scenes. Placed at Eton and at Oxford 
by his grandfather (who survived his father by a few months), his 
scholastic education had been particularly well attended to, though his 
holidays the while were spent sometimes with his grandfather in Lon- 
don, and sometimes with his father at Brussels, in a manner very little 
calculated to make him consider learning as the one thing needful to 
man, whatever it might be toa boy. But, luckily for him, his holidays 
were not happy holidays; and all things that surrounded him during 
these intervals, were wonderfully soon valued at their worth. His 
mother had been too long dead for him to remember her. His grand- 
father was that most detestable of all human varieties, an aged many 
addicted wholly and solely to worldly pleasure; and his father, the 
contemptible victim of the most unprincipled self-gratification, was 
banished from his country because his allowance of twelve hundred 
a year did not enable him to live in it. Having been indulged in every 
_ conceivable whim till twenty-one, he was from that time to the hour of 
his ‘death continually engaged in acrimonious, and generally vain, 
struggles with his father for the means of indulging the vices which he 
had almost systematically been taught. He had married early a pretty 
English girl whom he met at Florence, and who brought him a few 
thousands, which, in consequence of the old gentleman’s consenting to 
a life-settlement on the estate, had been placed without restraint in the 
hands of her husband, and she had the great good fortune not to sur- 
vive their expenditure, The little Arthur, the only fruit of this union, 
had been educated, as before mentioned, at the expense of his grand- 
father, who agreed to undertake it, on condition that the system pur- 
sued should be dictated by himself. To this the gay young father 
made not the slightest objection; and the old man, having convinced 
himself by experience that it did not always answer to bring up a 
child exactly in the way he should go, determined that the young heir 
should have the education of an ordinary English gentleman, as he was 
pleased to express it, and trust to his own good taste, aristocratic descent, 
and ample fortune, for the making a man of fashion of him afterwards. 
The result of this was not exactly what the old gentleman either 
wished or expected. His grandson indeed became a scholar; and 
it could hardly be denied that, in all points of comparison with ordi- 
nary English gentlemen, he was rather above than below the average 
standard. But in almost all the requisites of a man of fashion, in the 
sense given to the phrase by his two immediate progenitors, he was re- 
markably deficient. His father had been used to boast that he had 
carefully abstained from contracting a second marriage, from considera- 
tion for the interest and the feelings of his son; but this devotion to 
him never appeared to be very highly appreciated by the young Arthur, 
who, in truth, would greatly have preferred finding a well-conducted 
English mother-in-law presiding over the paternal household, to the 
highly-rouged Walloon lady, who condescended to officiate with brevet 
rank as mistress of the house. The boy had formed intimacies with 
one or two lads at Eton, which had ripened into friendship at college ; 
and having in the thoroughly English homes of these boys learned the 
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juine national manners of his countrywomen, ‘most bitter to his’ feel- 
fee was the contrast presented by the females’ heencountered ‘at his 
home, His father had some musical taste, and affected) more; the 
woman he had selected for his companion shared this taste with him, 
and her friends and acquaintance were all of the same warbling clique, 
most of them having second-rate professional'engagements at the opera. 
Had this set been encountered any where but at his home, his onl 
natural home, Arthur would have passed out from among them wit 
distaste, but they would have produced no lasting effect of any kind 
upon his mind. As it was, the gay, thoughtless season of -youth be- 
came to him a period of melancholy musing. His heart was not in- 
deed withered, but it was most unnaturally compressed, if the phrase 
may be allowed; for though none of its sensibilities were extinguished, 
there was little outward sign left that they still existed. In addition to 
this deep cause of sorrow he had to endure, from the time he quitted 
college to that of his father’s death, the wretched spectacle of an ex- 
nditure eternally exceeding the means that were to supply it; and 
all the miserable tricks by which a household, constituted like that of 
his father, contrives to ensure the luxuries of the table and the toilet, 
in despite of failing credit and exhausted means. 

At length this most unhappy portion of his existence was brought 
to aclose. His father died at the age of forty-five, and the young man 
was summoned to the London house of his grandfather. But there no 
peace awaited him. Bills from every imaginable species of tradesmen, 
from the wealthiest wine-merchant to the poorest little vender of po- 
tatoes, followed him by dozens, and obliged him from a sense of honour 
to persecute the old man with petitions for pecuniary aid, though the 
doing so brought a feeling of degradation with it, which no motive less 
powerful could have enabled him to endure. But he believed it to be 
his duty to see these people paid; and by dint of perseverance, most 
harassing to the old man, and productive to himself of feelings little 
short of torture, he achieved it. 

During the few months which elapsed before the old gentleman fol- 
lowed his son to the grave, he made an entirely new will, in the pre- 
amble to which he stated, that, as his grandson and only heir had 
never, since taking up his final residence beneath his roof, permitted a 
single day to pass without persecuting him for money, he had come to 
the resolution of placing all his personalities in trust, till the improvi- 
dent young man should have attained the age and the wisdom of 
twenty-six years, The law, declaring him to be major at twenty-one, 
would at his death invest him with a life interest in all his estates ; but 
the personalities, which were large, consisting of a magnificent service 
of plate, many paintings of first-rate excellence, his house in Portman- 
square, with all its splendid furniture, and moreover whatever money 
he might leave at his bankers, over and above the expenses of his own 
funeral, and the discharge of his own debts, he left to his dear friend, 
Sir George Meddows, in trust for his grandson, Arthur Dalrymple, to 
be paid over, and delivered into his hands as soon as he should have 
attained his twenty-sixth birthday, and not before. 

This somewhat absurd restriction was productive of neither inconve- 
nience nor mortification of any kind to Arthur Dalrymple. He felt 
not the slightest inclination to inhabit his fine house; neither did he 
wish to dismantle it; so that the sort of ostentatious care which his 
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guatdian (as Sir.George liked to call-himself) bestowed, upon keeping it 
scrupulously and,accarately,in order, was, precisely what he most dee 
sired ce he this portion of his large property. “ 

The old man, in fact, left no debts, having for the last three years of 
his life taken a fancy rather.to save than spend his money; and as he 
chanced to die precisely one fortnight after receiving his rents, the sum 
left at his bankers was considerable. Of this Mr. Dalrymple requested 
a few hundreds, either as an allowance.or.a loan, a request which was 
immediately complied with, the form of a loan being preferred by Sir 
George, inasmuch as the whimsical will of his old friend vested in him 
no power of making an allowance. 

No transaction.could pass off in a more easy, pleasant, and friendly 
way, and the acquaintance of long standing which existed between the 
parties was naturally increased into intimacy by it. 

Dalrymple was now within three months of his second majority. A 
considerable portion of the two last years he had passed at his place in 
Herefordshire, and during six weeks of grouse-shooting, he had made 
his home in a very remote old place in Scotland, which, though a proud 
domain, from the length of time it had been in the family, had rarely 
of late years boasted the presence of any master but the bailiff. When 
in London, Mr. Dalrymple inhabited chambers in the Albany, and it 
would perhaps have been difficult to find any other man in Europe, 
possessed of seven thousand a year, and without a particle of parsi- 
mony in his disposition, who lived in a manner so perfectly simple 
and unostentatious. , 

Had Mr. Dalrymple been asked by Edward Groves, an old school- 
fellow, and his only very intimate friend, why he so frequently spent a 
part of his evening in Sir George Meddows’s drawing-room, he would 

robably have replied, that it was because he was his guardian. Had 

e (which he never did) asked himself, it is extremely probable that the 
question: would, from the difficulty of finding a satisfactory answer to 
it, have been sufficient to cure him of the habit altogether. No such 
questionings, however, had taken place, and accordingly he entered, as 
usual, a little before the tea made its appearance, and inquired in 
a friendly manner for the health of the family after their short ab- 
sence. 

Not even the very critical moment of a deal, when each party had 
counted four, could suffice to restrain the ever new delight which 
Sir George Meddows invariably manifested at the sight of his ward. 

‘* Arthur!” he exclaimed, quite sentimentally, ‘‘ you knew we were 
thinking of you, wishing for you! Yes, we are all well, my dear 
fellow, and the country is vastly blossoming and beautiful—but neither 

-apple-trees nor cowslips can make up for what one loses by leaving 
town, as long as it contains the friends we love the best. Amelia, you 
owe me five shillings—let us give up this game—we are neck-and-neck, 
you know: or leave the cards, if you will, just as they are—Clara will 
be here to make tea for us presently, and then we may finish the game, 
My dear Dalrymple!’ added the amiable baronet, rising, “‘ you must 
let me introduce to you a young protégé of mine, for whom I am 
greatly interested. He is the son of one of my tenants,” he continued, 
_cotrecting himself, as he caught the eye of Charles, ‘‘ Mr, Chester- 
field, the father of this young man, farms his own land, and is a near, 
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and excellent neighbour of mine. My friend Charles, here, is a 
vowed servant to the nine immortal ladies, whose society, I am sorry 
to say, I have too often quitted for that of the four aces. But you, 
Arthur, have no such sins on your conscience, and I hope therefore that 
you will extend a friendly hand to this young poet.” 

Mr. Dalrymple did extend a hand, and greeted the blushing youth 
with a good-humoured smile. 

‘¢ Have you ever published yet, Mr. Chesterfield?” said he. 

‘‘That’s the very point, Arthur, on which I want to consult you,” 
said Sir George, without waiting for the young man to reply. “ I know 
you are acquainted with whole legions of blue people, male and female, 
and I shall consider it as a great personal kindness if you will get my 
young friend set going amongst them.” 

‘‘] rather fear, Sir George, that you overrate my influence, but I 
should have great pleasure in being useful to any young man so circum- 
stanced. Have you written much, Mr. Chesterfield ?” 

“‘ Immensely !” again answered Sir George for him; while Charles 
colouring to the eyes both with eagerness and shyness, inspired a 
greater feeling of interest, perhaps, under this enforced silence, than he 
could have done by words, had he been permitted to utter them. 

‘‘The poor fellow is in danger of being stifled by this affectionate 
atronage,” thought Dalrymple; ‘ it will be true charity to withdraw 
im a little from such excess of zeal—Miss Meddows may be able to 

tell me better what he is.” 

The young lady entered at the same moment ; and had not Charles 
been too much agitated, and too much occupied by the consciousness 
of having just heard himself proclaimed a poet, he might have found 
subject for consolation under the coldness of Miss Meddows towards 
himself, by observing that she was colder still to the elegant and dig- 
nified-looking Mr. Dalrymple. But he had no leisure for such obser- 
vations; he was tingling in every vein beneath this dawning of cele- 
brity, and running over in his memory all his favourite compositions, 
preparatory to the selection he would now be so soon called upon to 
make for the inspection of Mr. Dalrymple, and his literary friends. 

Clara meanwhile, with the deliberate and stately step of one who 
sees not any object which might justify an acceleration of movement, 
approached the fireplace, round which her father, Mr. Dalrymple, and 
Charles were standing. The newly-arrived guest stepped forward for 
the distance of about a yard to meet her, when they shook hands, but 
with no great manifestation of pleasure on either side; and then Clara, 
declining the chair offered her near the fire, by observing that it was 
not cold, retreated to the side of her aunt, who after having assured 
Mr. Dalrymple, in an accent of graceful fervour, that she was en- 
chanted to see him, had begun playing patience, from a sort of affec- 
tionate feeling towards the cards, which led her to think that they had 
been set aside rather rudely, and to wish that they should not be alto- 
gether forgotten and neglected. 

** It is time for tea, is it not ?” said Clara, addressing her father ; * I 
expected to find the tea-urn waiting for me, or I should not have left 
my letter unfinished.” 

Mr. Dalrymple heard this, and felt as he had often done before, 
that it was extremely lucky Miss Meddows had not inspired him with 








any feeling more tender than a mere just and reasonable admiration for 
her beauty; as she obligingly made it so very evident that his presence 
and his absence were equally indifferent to her. 

The tea-equipage arrived, and, as usual, Mr. Dalrymple was not far 
from Clara’s side, while she presided over it; and, as usual, the conver- 
sation by degrees became animated. However little love there might 
be between the gentleman and lady, they certainly both felt that the 
other conversed agreeably, and it frequently occurred that within five 
minutes after a very stiff greeting on both sides, they were engaged in 
earnest and interesting discourse. Sir George, as usual also, fell back 
upon the card-table, when sipping his tea, and handling the cards, as 
if by accident, he soon found himself once more in the act of dealing, 
without very well knowing how it came about. It was then that the 
younger pair held their discussions on painting, music, poetry, and what 
not. But never on either side had there been the slightest approach to 
flirtation, which word, however vulgar, unfortunately admits not of a 
substitute, as none other in the language expresses the same thing. 
The acute Mrs. Longueville indeed was quite persuaded that neither in 
France or England had her proud, shy niece liked any one so well as 
Mr. Dalrymple, and greatly was she provoked that she could perceive 
nothing on the gentleman’s side to justify any hope that this preference 
was returned. Frequent were the conversations which she held with 
her brother on the subject, and though he never could be brought to 
declare that he believed the gentleman to be quite indifferent, he 
agreed fully in thinking it expedient that matters should be suffered 
to take their course, without any interference whatever. In his secret 
soul, indeed, Sir George was fully determined upon having Mr, Dal- 
rymple for a son-in-law, by hook or by crook , but of this determination 
he said not a word—no, not even to his sister. 

With a goodnature which made an essential part of his character, 
Dalrymple prepared to relinquish the sort of tea-table téte-a-téte, which, 
despite his indifference, he felt was often far from being disagreeable, 
and to receive the young stranger into the circle, as if his being there 
was not the least annoyance in the world. For this purpose, he again 
led the conversation to Chesterfield’s literary pursuits, and asked Miss 
Meddows if she had yet sat in judgment on any of his productions. 

‘‘ | have often heard his compositions spoken of with praise, by our 
good clergyman at Charlton,” she replied; ‘‘ but I have never seen 
them myself.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. Chesterfield, you have not yet unpacked your desk ? 
otherwise, I should be tempted to ask for a specimen.” 

‘¢ All that I have are at my lodgings, sir,” said Charles, his heart 
swelling with the hope that he might be sent for them. 

This indeed did not happen, but Mr. Dalrymple said, ‘‘ Have you 
not committed some of your verses to memory? Could you not recite 
some short thing to us by rote ?” 

‘¢ J will try, sir,” replied Charles, rapidly running over in his head a 
dozen favourites, both long and short, every one of which he had re- 
peated a hundred times to the echoes of his native woods without 
missing a syllable. At length he decided upon giving @ sonnet which 
he had laboured perhaps more than any other composition. 

“ Deep, deep, I feel the potent spirit work !” 


he began, in a trembling, husky, and almost sepulchral voice. Then 
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suddenly stopping, he raised his eyes to the ceiling, pressed his clasped 
hands upon his breast, and conlatned; fi ¢ 

“If my life depended upon it, I could not repeat another syllable !” 

Charles Chesterfield was very handsome, and of that peculiar style of 
beauty which fanciful people call picturesque. Nothing could be more 
favourable to its display than the attitude into which he had thrown 
mes ome Be gp his evident agitation, and even suffering, were so perfectly 

and genuine, that it was impossible not to feel both interest 
and admiration. Dalrymple turned his eyes from the young poet to 
his fair listener, to see what effect he seemed to have produced—she 
appeared neither to see or hear him! 

t was probably pity at seeing him thus abominably nelgected, which 
made Mr. Dalrymple at that moment conceive so strong a degree of 
interest for him, that he at once determined to use all bis .efbores to 
bring him forward. Not being himself a constant resident in London, 
it struck him that the most effectual manner in which he could do this, 
would be to present him to a certain Mr. Gibson, whose whole life, and 
those of his wife and daughters also, were passed in cultivating the 
friendship of people of talent, in devoting themselves to their service, 
and in being the means of bringing into the light of day the flowers 
which, from untoward accidents of birth, seem born to blush unseen, 
and, unless assisted by some generous hand, to waste their sweetness 
altogether upon the desert air. | 

This Mr. Gibson was a man of easy fortune, and as long as he con- 
tinued to inhabit the country, might have been termed rich; but his 
family having for the last four or five years enjoyed what they were 
wont to call the exquisite luxury of literary life im London, could no 
longer find contentment in the ‘merely vegetable existence” to be 
found out of it. 

Happily, with one exception only, the feelings of the whole family 
were in the most perfect unison. With one exception, they all equally 
disliked the country, and adored the town ; father, mother, and daugh- 
ters, all with one exception, were ready to make any and every ima- 
ginable sacrifice, so that they might but continue to give literary par- 
ties, and have innumerable tables covered with albums, all filled with 
original compositions, of which, for the most part, they were themselves 
the subject. 

one exception to this family harmony was fortunately nota 
person of sufficient personal importance to produce any very perceptible 
discord. 

Marianne Gibson, the third daughter out of five, was evidently in- 
tended as an insignificant person by Nature, being exceedingly small 
in all her proportions; totally insensible, as it appeared, to all the 
glory of renown; passionately fond of the country; and hating Lon- 
don, and all that belonged to it, heartily. There was but one way of 
treating so perverse a spirit—namely, the taking no notice whatever of 
her before company, and paying as little attention to her in private, as 
the untoward svsidont of her having some independent thousands from 
an uncle would permit. This very rational mode of proceeding was 
7. by every member of the family ; and unquestionably a great 
deal of unprofitable discussion was spared thereby. 

Most fortunately for the immediate prosecution of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
friendly plans for Charles Chesterfield, Mr. Gibson was engaged to break~ 
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fast with him on the following morning at his chambers. The acquaint- 
ance between Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dalrymple was not merely that of 
London visiting ; for the large estate of Mr. mple was divided from 
the small estate of Mr. Gibson only by a narrow Jane, and though it 
was only during the last few years that they had become personally 
acquainted, it not unfrequently happened that county questions equally 
interesting to both arose, which caused something of more inumate 
relation between them than would have been likely to take place 
without. In the Gibson family, Mr. Dalrymple was naturally consi- 
dered as a very great man, though not so devoted to literature , as 
might have been desirable in a person of his ample fortune ; but on the 
whole he was highly esteemed by them, and he was perhaps aware that 
no request of his was likely to be neglected. 

' After again turning his eyes for a moment to the animated yet em- 
barrassed countenance of the young minstrel, he said, 

! “Never mind, Mr. Chesterfield! ‘ All is not lost, that is delayed !’ 
I shall hope to hear, and see your verses, too, at some future oppor- 
tunity; meanwhile, I think if you could come and breakfast with me 
to-morrow morning, I might introduce you to a gentleman who might 
make both a useful and agreeable acquaintance for you. Will you 
inquire at the Albany chambers for me to-morrow morning at ten?” 

Here were the first fruits of his journey to London, and that within 
five hours of his arrival! How should he ever be able to testify one 

‘thousandth part of the gratitude he owed to Sir George Meddows for 
the generous kindness that had brought him there ? 

The invitation was accepted with such evident delight, that Dal- 
rymple congratulated himself sincerely upon having thought of it. But 
the heart of Charles was too full to permit of his remaining longer in 
company ; so, whispering a petition in Sir George’s ear for permission to 
send for a cab, he took his leave, and was presently landed with all his 

kages, at his little lodgings in South Molton-street, a great deal 
appier than any king on record, and more crammed full of hope than 
the lowest depths of Pandora’s box. 

Before he slept, he sat down in his own parlour, and having care- 

fully unpacked his writing-desk, began the first page of his London 
journal. 
, Before Mr. Dalrymple left Bruton-street, he asked Sit George Med- 
dows if it were an object with his young friend to turn his poetical 
talent to immediate profit, and also whether his circumstances were 
such as to render success really important to him. 

Sir George drew his friend aside ere he answered him; and the 
ladies presumed that in his own diplomatic way he was communicating 
the history of the unexpected legacy. But they were mistaken. Sir 
George’s reply to Dalrymple’s question was this - 

“‘ His success, Arthur, is of the most vital importance both to himself 
and his aged parents. Money, money, is the great object ; the boy 
has decidedly great facility, and this must, if possible, be turned to 
account.” ? 

«© | will do all I can to assist him,” said the young man; and, making 
a farewell bow to the ladies, he departed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part XVI. 


“Peter,” inquired Mrs. P., ‘‘ avey voo pre voter party ?” 

“ Ha, water party,” cried Dusterly ; “‘ whose ha going to give hit? 
His hit hat Nuneham?” 

‘** Deary me,” continued my wife, throwing a mingled look of pity 
and contempt into her interesting countenance, ‘‘ Mr. Dusterly, your 
pare and mare were shockingly neglijay in idicating of you.” 

whl his she harter?” inquired Dusterly, looking to me for infor- 
mation. 

“Oh, she’s merely at her old tricks,” I replied, ‘ pretending to talk 
French. She means to say, that your parents ought to have gone to a 
little unnecessary expense in your schooling—that’s all.” 

“* But i does she call my father a pear, hi should like to harx er? 
My mother hused to call im ha hold crab, hi know, when ’e was hout 
ho’ temper; and then to call er ha mare / hi don’t consider hit ha bit 
more complimentary than calling hof er a feminine dog, that’s what 
hi don’t,” said Dusterly, looking gimlets and bradawls at my old 
woman. 

** Don’t be a fool, Dusterly,” said Broome, ‘‘ Mrs. Priggins means 
no offence. Come, marm, tell us in plain English, if you please, what 
you wish to know of my friend Peter.” 

“ Ong oon mo, then,” said Mrs. P., tartly, ‘I wish to know if he has 
made up his mind to have done with your long fatty gaying story 
about that Mr. Nincompoop. I wish he was dead, buried, an regis~ 
tered, that’s what I do—a stoopid feller !” 

“‘ Meaning me, marm?” I inquired, with the irascibility of an au- 
thor justly incensed at such a coarse bit of criticism. ‘* You don’t 
imagine I’m going to murder a right honorable, just to please you.” 

“Come, come,” said Broome; ‘Peter, you forget yourself. I can 
assure you, ma’rm, my story is nearly at an end, and I hope that as- 
surance will satisfy you and recall your smiles.” 

“Oh! too sela a too tray beang—but there he sits in the little gar- 
ret, that he calls his study, scribbling all day long the stuff you cram 
him with overnight at that horrid Shirt and Shotbag; and if one goes 
to ask him a question on any soojay, he snaps at one like an angry 
erty 

* Ha what?” said Dusterly. 

“A lap-dog, stoopid!” replied Mrs. P., closing upon him, and 
utting her nose within an inch of his face; ‘and I tell you what, Mr. 
gnoramus, I look upon you as the worser of the three. While they’re 

composing their articles, as they call writing their stuff and nonsense, 
you sit by sotting and encouraging of them. And that Mr. Rakestraw 
ought to have his licence taken away; and if nobody else won't 
make it his duty to do it, I'll write to the vice-chancellor myself—jay 


Jinny.” 





* Continued from No. ccoxxxv., page 361. 
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Having thus concisely stated her opinions and determinations, Mrs. 
P. bounced out of the room to explain to her friend Mrs. Chops, the 
barber’s wife, who was waiting for her in the kitchen with some fresh- 
curled false fronts, the cause of the petty tompate she must have heard 
in the sallong a dinnay. 

I apologized to my friends, as I now do to the readers of the N. M. Df. 
for this indiscreet exhibition of my wife’s iracundity. 

I must confess, however, that she had some little cause to be > 
for we had “‘ kept it up” for more than'a month after midnight at M r. 
Rakestraw’s respectable public, and dohe more than our ‘duty on 
spirits.” But to the “conclusion of my tale,” as the little pig said of 
his caudality when it was bitten off and devoured in a lively gambol 
with one of his brothers or sisters. 

Mr. Peregrine Tittleback having kept his master’s term, went up to 
London, and used his best exertions to get into all the best clubs in 
succession ; but by some mysterious agency, for which he couid never 
account, there was a “run upon the black” balls whenever and wher- 
ever he was balloted for. At last a new club was started, called ** The 
Seedy Society,” into which he gained admission by putting down his 
name amongst the first subscribers, who were to constitute the com- 
mittee. There he lived from ‘‘ sunny morn to dewy eve,” and was al- 
lowed to be so great a nuisance by every body, as to gain for himself 
the sobriquet of the “‘ Member for Borem.” He never rested until he 
had found out the main trunk and collateral branches of the family of 
every gentleman who was ambitious of joining the Seedies; and as the 
candidates for admission were generally a ‘‘ queer team,” these minute 
investigations into family matters were not always agreeable. Nor did 
he confine his inquiries to the members of the club, but condescended 
to inquire into the domestic affairs of all the domestics. In the course 
of these inquiries, he made two or three bold but unfortunate hits— 
exempli gratria— 

‘“‘ Waiter!” cried he, seeing a fresh man in green plushes. ‘‘ New 
servant—eh ?” 

“ Yessir.” 

‘¢ What’s your name—eh ?” 

“¢ John, sir, here ; I was called William at the Albion, Robert at the 
Bedford, and Benjamin at the —” 

‘¢ Well, never mind the aliases—what’s your family title—eh ?” 

<< Smith, sir,” 

‘¢ What, Smith with an i—eh ?” 

‘Now as the poor fellow had lost one of his optics by an accident, and 
was known amongst his brother teapots as “ Jack with the tel 
eye,” he considered this question as an intentional insult, and revenged 
it by slily pouring the gravy down the back of Mr. Peregrine’s coat, 
and squirting the bottled porter over his smalls as often as he could 
contrive to do so. Encore, 

“‘ Porter! any letters for me to-day ?” 

** No, sir.” 

*‘ By the by, what’s your name, porter—eh 2” 

“« Barnaby Burke, sir.” 

‘« No relation to the great Burke, I suppose, that used to make such 
capital speeches—eh ?” be? 

‘¢ I have not that honour, sir.” i 
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“ Barke—-Burke—let me see—oh, IT have it, the man that was hung 
for stifling people with sticking-plaster, treacle, ‘bargandy-pitch, or 
some such’ adhesive thing, for anatomical purposes—eh? Was he 
your brother ?” . | | 

Barnaby uttered an indignant and loud “No,” and from that day 
forth punished him for so offensive a supposition by putting the worst 
hat in the club upon his peg, and exchanging his brown silk umbrella 
for a four-and-ninepenny green gingham. 

Poor Peregrine, I regret to say, was shot in a duelin Battersea-fields 
for asking Mr. Fitz-somebody Something in what church his mother 
was married, which was not “‘ the correct thing.” He was carried to 
the Redhouse, and expended his last breath in inquiring of the surgeon 
in attendance, whose name happened to be Cribb, whether he was any 
relation to the notorious boxer. ich 

But to return to Oxford, to Nincompoop, and his intimates, Balamson 
and Rattlebones. 

They pursued the course of killing time in the way usually adopted 
yy idle men, and got into and out of many scrapes and difficulties. 

inny’s inattention to college duties was so glaring, that it certainly 
would have been visited by rustication, if not expulsion, had not.the 
whole bench of Bishops been in so rickety a state of health as not to 
justify the Dean in offending his patron, Lord Wastepaper, by punish- 
ing his protégé. 

It will readily be understood that tandemizing, cricketizing, boatizing, 
et omne quod ezit in izing, is not to be carried on without a considerable 
expenditure. Ninny’s finances were often at a very low ebb, notwith- 
standing the liberal sum allowed him by his governor at Lady Skinny- 
kin Frostyface’s suggestion. He adopted a very simple but ingenious 
a of procuring the supplies when the last remittance was expended. 

e called upon his tutor, Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, to write him out a 
list of a few books necessary for carrying out his system of a course of 
college reading. This list, which was sure to be a lengthy and ex- 
pensive one, he enclosed in a letter to his governor, and begged him to 
send him up a check to cover the amount, as books were always ready 
money articles. Lord Fuddlehead was fool enough to believe such a 
one enormity, and to have additional book-shelves put up in his 

ibrary, ready for the reception of the cart-loads of classics he anti- 
cipated would arrive in the principality after his son had read them all 
at Oxford. 

As Ninny never bought one of these books, of course he could not 
read them unless he borrowed them, which never occurred to him as at 
all necessary. He contented himself with being crammed for his 
smalls—as the first examination, the responsions, is now called— 
having lost its former name of “ little-go.” He found a man to coach 
him who suited him exactly, as he did all his reading for him by con- 
struing and parsing every line, and supplied him with a memoria 
technica, by converting the names of all the most respectable heroes of 
antiquity into some less euphonious modern titles. Thus, iratus 
Achilles. was transmogrified into Mr. High-rate-us O’Kill-us. The 
crafty Ulysses was designated as Polly-meet-us and dust-us. Dux-ille 

anus was known as Pye-house-come-knead-us ; and thus every one 
of the dramatis persone in the ‘‘ Eneid” and “ Iliad” was furnished, 
like a modern pickpocket, with a convenient alias, whether he held the 
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rank. of. general or captain, sergeant. or.corporal; The. speeches; too, 
which Homer tells ays heroes found hig = the din of battle,.to 
make to each other, before they had. a set-to in single combat, were 
fully impressed upon the pupils’ minds, by being translated into, the 
slang of Josh, Hudson and Jack Scroggins, The odes of Horace and 
Anacreon were set to the music of “ Allround my hat”-—‘‘ If Ihad a 
donkey,” and other popular tunes; to which any gentleman, who. is 
melodiously given, and likes to try the experiment, will ;find. some of 
them go remarkably well. wat : 

This ingenious innovation upon the old system of cramming gave 
great offence to the public tutors, who did all they could to prevent 
their men from resorting to the services of Mr. Exlex, for such was this 
Inventive genius’s real name, though he was familiarly called Legs by 
his pupils. The Slow-coaches, however, and the Desperates, who. had 
no chance of getting through their examinations by the regular me- 
thods, did not hesitate risking the displeasure of the college authorities 
by engaging a seat in Legs’s coach, to ensure a safe journey through the 
schools. His coach, as he said, carried twelve passengers daily, but as 
no one could stand cramming for twelve hours in succession, he took 
them by teams—four-in-hand—every hour, from nine till twelve, by 
which means he economized time and talk. He worked at lower fares 
than other ‘‘ coaches,” but he always took his money before he started, 
,and never mounted his box before he was booked full. 

Ninny, Balamson, and Rattlebones, who were all going up for their 
smalls, were therefore forced to look out for a fourth passenger to take 
the vacant seat in the ten o'clock coach. This was soon accomplished 
in the person of Mr. Democritus Drinkwater, a gentleman commoner 
of Christ-Church, who had been plucked twice, more from nervousness 
and timidity than want of brains or scholarship. He was the eldest 
son and heir to a man who had risen from under the counter of a 
mercer’s shop, where he slept every night, first to his young mistress’s 
bedroom and a junior partnership in the concern; and, at last, upon the 
governor’s death, to the whole of a very lucrative business, In a few 
years, by successful and large speculations in Osnaburgs and. printed 
calicoes, he realized a large fortune. He was-made—or rather his 
money made him—a common-councilman, then alderman, sheriff, lord 
mayor, and lastly M.P. for the city of London. In the House he was 
too wise a man to open his mouth, except to say ‘* How do you do ?”sto 
his colleague, or eat his chop at Bellamy’s. He was consequently con- 
sidered a very clever man and a very useful member. 

Democritus, in furtherance of the views of his ambitious governor, 
who was weak enough to think that his money would ensure his son the 
mastership of the Rolls, or the vice-chancellorship at least, was sent to 
Eton to be prepared for the bar. There, when the source of his 
father’s wealth was discovered, he was christened ‘ Dimity,” and 
nearly bullied to death by his patrician playmates. His career was 
any thing but a pleasant or successful one. He never made his ap- 
pearance without being pestered about the price of cottons or Irish 
linens, or being recommended to ask his governor to apply for. the 
situation of,‘ President of the Board of Trade!” Being, naturally. of 
a timid and shy. disposition, he had not nerve enough, to put a stop to 
this system of bullying by laughing at it, or thrashing his, tormentors ; 
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nor had he courage enough to display the talents of which he really 


was 
When he left Eton, which he did without any 
“Feelings of regret,” 
he tried all he could to induce his father to allow him to enter the 
business, or some quiet little college or hall at Oxford as a com- 
moner. 

Neither of these arrangements accorded with the ideas of the 
wealthy citizen, and he insisted on his going to Christ-Church, as a 
gentleman commoner. He found himself much more comfortable in 
this exalted situation than he had anticipated. His gentlemanly and 
quiet demeanour caused him to be highly respected by the tutors and 
by the reading men, with whom he principally associated. __, 

After reading steadily for six terms he went up for his responsions, 
and stammered through his vivd-voce examination so nervously as to 
convince the masters of the schools that he had not read his books. 
He was plucked in consequence. A second attempt met with the same 
ill-luck. As his father insisted on his making one more trial, and as 
he began to doubt the utility of reading his books again, upon the re- 
gular plan, he listened to the advice of Balamson, and took the*vacant 
seat in Mr. Legs’s ten o’clock coach. 

Mr. Legs did not require his pupils to attend at his rooms, but 
kindly waited upon them in their own. Many reasons might be 
assigned for this unusual way of proceeding; but the most powerful 
was the fact of its being unsafe for him to open his oak to all morning 
callers. Though he made a great deal of money by private coaching, 
his habits were expensive, and his duns troublesome. Another was, 
he never lectured without a pot of porter, in the pewter, by his side, and 
as he emptied several in the course of the hour, it was much more 
seemly to have them put down in another man’s battels than his own, 
It was not from meanness or stinginess that he adopted this plan, for 
he was liberal in the extreme, but really from a desire to conceal his 
love of brown stout, and his astonishing capabilities as a consumer of 
it, from the eyes of the Manciple and Bursar. 

If the reader wishes to have an idea how Mr. Legs lectured, he will 
have the goodness to accompany me to Balamson’s rooms in Peck- 
water, on the morning before the day he was to go into the schools. 

The time is ten o’clock, and breakfast, which has been rather an 
elaborate meal, is just over. In the centre of the room is the breakfast- 
table, on which may be seen the remnants of stewed kidneys, underdone 
beefsteaks, cold ham, egg-shells, Wytham strawberries, commonses of 
bread, twists, rolls, and brown Georges ; a teapot with the nob knocked 
off, a large black coffee-pot, and three quart silver tankards, which 
have contained pale ale and brown stout; a lot of sugar in a whity- 
brown bag, but no sugar-tongs, they being an article of plate that is 
never seen in a man’s rooms after his first term—though what becomes 
of them all nobody can tell. 

The owner of the rooms may be seen lounging on the sofa, dressed 
in a sort of gray Witney cloth reading-gown, a garment which was 
much in vogue in the days of which I am writing. He is industriously 
seg getting up” and abusing Aldrich’s Logic, and caressing an exceed- 
ingly ugly but perfect Highland terrier, which is flying at the boot-toe of 
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Rattlebones, who occupies the other end of the sofa, and provokes 
Philibegs, between the chapters of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by kicking 
him on the nose. Ninny is buried in a reading-chair, inspecting his 
betting-book, to see what he wins in case he should not be plucked. 
The odds are five to one against him, and no takers, but himself, among 
the juniors, while the seniors consider his failure ‘“‘poundage.” De- 
mocritus is sitting on the seat near an open window, in order that the 
breezes may check the violent perspiration.into which the thoughts of 
his examination invariably throw him. * ~ 

Great Tom strikes ten o’clock, and in less than five minutes 
which have been occupied in walking from his nine o’clock team, Mr. 
Legs gives a mysterious but well-known tap at the door, and without 
waiting for ‘* come in,” enters the room. 

After noticing his pupils by a circular sort of nod, but without speak- 
ing, he seizes the nearest tankard, Finding it empty, he examines the 
other two, and closes the lid of the last with a disgusting look at 
finding himself balked of his expected draught. He then advances to 
the open window, and shouts out loudly for Broome, who, knowing what 
is wanted, hurries to the buttery, brings a two-quart cup of porter, and 
places it on the lecture-table, with a pewter-pot by its side. Mr. 
fills the pewter, taking care to hold the jug high enough above it to 
make the liquor froth up, and then blows the top off, as hackney- 
coachmen and coalheavers are wont to do, and takes a draught 


near! 
y “ As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee.” 


He then sits down and thrusts his long calfless legs, encased in white 
cord-shorts and long.drab kerseymere gaiters, under ‘‘ the mahogany,” 
and placing his white beaver by his side on the ground, exclaims, 

'*¢ Now, my kiveys, shy up your castors, tie your bird’s-eye wipes to 
the stakes, and go to work.” 

This classical allusion to the commencement of a prize-fight (for Legs 
was so fond of pugilistics that he offered to edite and correct the 
proofs of “ Boxiana’” for nothing) elicits an exclamation of “ No go, old 
fellow, we ain’t in sufficient training yet,” from his three noble pupils, 
and a nervous negative shake of the head from Mr. Drinkwater, who 
perspires too much to speak. 

‘What, not up to your work, eh? bellows to mend still? Well, 
here’s one more pull at the ‘ whipcord,’ and then to show you how to 
go in and win,” replies Legs, finishing the residue of the porter, and 
winking at Broome for a “‘ relay.” , 

‘¢ Now let’s get ready to start the logic coach first; and as there’s 
only three in the team, I must put you along unicorn fashion. Ninny, 
old fellow, as you don’t run in this coach, you may employ yourself in 
crib-biting, or moistening your mouth ready for a stage in the four- 
horse Horace mail.” 

Ninny did make an attempt to take up logic, but dropped it at the ve 
commencement; for being told there were three operations of the mind, 
it put him so much in mind of physic, which was the only thing to 
which he had heard the word operate applied, that he nauseated the 
ars instrumentalis, and took to Euclid instead. : : 

“While, therefore, Mr. Legs was lecturing on logic, he amused him- 
self and annoyed his friends, by trying to play “ Polly, put the kettle 
on,” upon the keyed-bugle ; but, finding it too difficult, exchanged it 
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for “ In my cottage,” a much easier air, of which-he could play the 
first three very much out of tune. | : b fede d 
But for a specimen of Legs’s mode of lecturing : 
**' Well, my pals, where did we pull up last journey 2” 
“< At syllogisms,” replied Rattlebones. . 
“All right! so we did. Well, a syllogism is this sort of a con- 
cern ,— 
‘ All prizefighters are regular bricks, 
Josh, HHadoon isa ptlechigliter,— 
Ergo, which means therefore, 
‘ Josh. is a regular brick.’’ 


You won’t forget that?” 

‘* Now, you see the two first propositions are called premises—you 
know what premises are? No! Why, Costar’s stables are his ‘ pre- 
mises’—you won't forget that ? Well, the first is called the major— 
Major Smith, you know, who ‘ posted the tin’ for Peter Crawley—you 
won't forget that? and the other is called the minor. A minor, you 
know, is a little kivey that ain't of age to touch the dibs—you won’t 
forget that? The last is called the conclusion, the end of the fight, 
when one of the men can’t come to time—you won’t forget that ?” 

Mr. Legs took a little more ‘ whipcord,’ and handed the pewter round 
to his class. He then continued his lecture much in the same style, 
until he had run through the third part of Aldrich, which he did in 
twenty minutes exactly. 

He then commenced his lecture on the Greek books, and as he shone 
in giving a liberal translation of a battle, I will give one specimen of 
his method. Any gentleman who has not forgotten his classics, and 
likes to refer to the original passage, will find it in the 7th book of the 
Iliad, line 244: 


“<"H pa, kai durewadoyv, k. T. A.” 


‘He chaffed indeed, and shaking his stick whirled it at Ajax (we'll 
call him Jack, for short—you won’t forget that?), but merely hit his 
carcass-guarder, which was kivered over with the cracklings of seven 
masculine cud-chewers, and formed of eight tin plates; the oaken plant 
cut slap through six hides, but was jammed like Jackson in No. 7. Next, 
that son-of-a-heathen-deity Jack, let fly his walking-stick and hit 
Priam’s cock-chickabiddy on his pot-lid; the well-seasoned ash went 
clean through his figured waistcoat, and would have given him a belly- 
go-fuster, but he bobbed and diddled black Death.” 

After the Greek was ‘‘ polished off,” in another twenty minutes, and 
the “‘ whipcord” had been again passed round, the Latin lecture 
commenced, and the well-known boat-race of Virgil, lib. v., 139, was 
thus rendered :— 

‘“* They sit down upon the thwarts, hold up their oars, and keep a 
sharp look-out for the signal; their hearts go pitapat from expecting 
no end of «ves, As soon as the trumpeter blows his tin, they stand 
for no repa'rs, but away they go. Hurrah! from all hands. In go the 
oars, and the water hisses round the bows—the Derby pace is nothing to 
theirs—the men on the banks cheer them on, amidst loud cries of ‘ Go 
it, my tulips.’ Gyas (we'll call him Guy—you won’t forget that?) 
shoots ahead with Cloanthus (we'll call him ‘old Clo’,’ as the Jews 
say—-you won’t forget that?), closes on his counter, the better oar of 
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you know) and the Centaur (part man, part horse, you know—think:of 
a pot of half-and-half, and ‘you won’t forget that) come up bow-and-bow 
just behind them. ‘The barge—the goal—is in view, Guy leading ;. when 
old Clo’ tries the artful dodge, cuts off a point, and gets ahead. Guy 
begins abusing his cox’en for not keeping closer in-shore, and the 
moment he sees old Clo’ ahead of him, hits his steerer a cut on the 
head and knocks him into the river—he 8wiins to shore, and in course 
all the men on the bank laugh at him and his dripping toggerys 
‘Hurrah! go it! well pulled!’ The rowers begin to blow—their 
mouths feel as dry as a dust-heap, and the sweat runs down their noses, 
One, from steering too close in-shore, runs aground, and hits it up asa 
bad business. On they go! the race is between Guy and old Clo’, but 
the latter being in best wind eventually wins, and amidst the shouts of 
the men on the barge, hoists his colours to the head of the flag-staff, 
and sacks the tin.” 

Tom strikes eleven. Mr. Legs finishes his lecture and the porter, 
makes his nod circumbendingly, and hurries off to work his last 
team. 

This unprofessional method of conveying instruction will doubtless 
appear extraordinary, and rather vulgar to most people; but I can 
assure them it was very successful, and got many men through the 
schools who were considered ‘‘dead plucks” by their friends and 
tutors. , 

The truth of this assertion was proved in the case of Balamson and 
Drinkwater, who were up on the same day, and, though it certainly 
was a ‘‘shave,” got their testamurs, and tipped Dodd his ‘‘ five bob” 
with great pleasure. Drinkwater’s success—for, as I have explained 
already, his nervousness and timidity had caused his previous failures 
—may be attributed to Mr. Legs having made him breakfast on warm 
calf’s feet jelly, into which two glasses of curagoa and a little champagne 
brandy had been stirred. Legs makes it a point of breakfasting with 
his men—or horses as he calls them—on the morning they go into the 
schools, in order that he may give them their ‘‘ drench” and secure him- 
self and them a final cram. 

As Ninny thought himself quite equal, if not superior, to Balamson 
and Drinkwater in scholarship, he made sure of passing, and took the 
odds against himself to a much greater amount than he had ventured 
to do before the success of his friends was made certain. He ‘‘ stood 
to win” enough to cover all his ticks, and they amounted to a consi- 
derable sum. If he lost, a fresh list of books from Mr. Eupheme, and 
a check for the amount of them from his gullible governor, would 
easily be obtained to meet the demands upon him. 

His mind being perfectly comfortable on money matters, he set-to 
with his tiger, Higgins, with great success, the day before his examination, 
to get himself into good wind for a set-to with the examiners. Just as 
he was in the midst of a very spirited “ rally,” and was giving oor 
Higgins “ pepper” up in a corner into which he had driven him, 
Broome entered with a message from Mr. Eupheme, who wished to see 
him immediately. Having knocked Higgins down as a finale to the 
set-to, he put on his clothes and his academics, in order to be prout 
statuta requirunt, and hastened to his tutor’s rooms. 
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Mr. Eupheme, who had been sitting for six hours, searching every 
authority he could think of for the exact English of several Greek par- 
ticles, such as #s, dpa, per, ye, 5n, which were crammed into one line of 
Homer, was refreshing himself. by standing to complete the investiga- 
tion at a high desk, and rejoicing in a change of attitude which ren- 
dered him ‘‘ good” for another six hours’ search. He had made the 
ingenious discovery, that standing upon one leg at a time rested the 
other, by watching the ducks in Christ-Church meadow out of his bed- 
room window while he was shaving. : 

Mr. Eupheme, the reader will be pleased to remember, was mild in 
his manners and mystifying in his discourse ; being, moreover, exceed- 
ingly particular in his quantities. ; 

‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Nincompoop,” he said to Augustus ; “I have 
summoned you to ascertain, by a superficial inquisition, the probabili- 
ties of your satisfying the masters of the schools to-morrow. But I 
entreat your pardon—remain not perpendicular, but relieve your cru- 
ral members and the spinosity of your vertebrae, by reposing your cor- 
pusculum upon a chair or cubiculum.” 

Ninny did not exactly understand this request ; but as Mr. Eupheme 
took a chair himself, he thought it too good an example not to be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Eupheme continued,—* You are fully apprized, I opine, of the 
nature and objects of this first examination, which is correctly desig- 
nated ‘responding,’ inasmuch as the candidates for the epitogium 
generalis sophiste are required to answer or respond to certain grame 
matical, syntactical, and prosodical questions which the examiners in 
their wisdom may think it requisite to put to them.” 

“« Why, yes!” said Ninny, who saw that his tutor expected a con- 
firmation of his opination, ‘‘ 1 sat in the schools, but although I picked 
a saint’s day, and went in at half-price, it was so very slow, I believe I 
went to sleep.” 

‘¢ Then,” said Mr. Eupheme, smiling benevolently, “‘ the papaverous 
influences of Somnus or Morpheus deprived you of the advantage of 
ascertaining the modus operandi used in conducting an examination.” 

‘Oh! I heard one man—rather a spoon than not—plucked for not 
bs ae his entomology,” said Ninny, bungling a little on the last 
word. 

‘‘ Pray pardon me, my honourable young friend,” said Mr. Eupheme, 
looking a little shocked; ‘* but you mean etymology—from éroyoaoya 

uod ab irvpos verus et royog verbum. Now entomology—ab évropa 
ensecta et doyos verbum, treats of the nature and habits of those minute 
created animalities which are commonly called insects, ab in into, and 
seco tocut. You probably have not studied their properties and pro- 
pensities ?” 

“« Why, sir,” said Ninny, not liking to confess his ignorance, ‘‘ I— 
I—was once bitten by a bug, and I understand they have a propensity 
for occupying old properties in the shape of bedsteads, drawers, and 
hair-trunks.”” 

“‘ Right, very right, sir—for so small an animal their powers of den- 
tition and indentation are very great, and a remedy for the irritamen- 
tality caused by their bite upon the epidermis, has long been a deside- 
ratum among the eruditest pathologists.” 

















_“ There can’t be a doubt about it,” said Ninny, twiddling and spin- 
ning his watch-key, and not knowing what to say. 

‘*T regret to learn, Mr. Nincompoop,” resumed Mr. Eupheme, “ that 

u have had recourse to the hired services of Mr. Exlex—his exu- 

rant employment of metaphors, which the vulgar call slang, operates 
detrimentally in the perfectibility of his pupils in the ‘ urbanities.’ ” 

‘“‘ He’s a capital crammer though,” said Ninny, “‘and wraps up a 
great deal in a small parcel, like William at the Star, who can pack a 
quart of wine into a pint decanter.” 

** An ingenious Sovdos,” exclaimed Mr, Eupheme, astonished at the 
compressible powers of William the waiter. ‘* But to the object of our 
present colloquy. I wish to ascertain your abilities in Latinity. There 
are materials for explaining your ideas in writing on that table. Sit 
down, and compose a theme ora copy of verses—hexameter acata- 
lectics—on any subject you please to select. I am going to perambulate 
constitutionally for two be and will lock you in my rooms until my 
return, lest your composition should not be ‘original. You will not 
need a dictionary, as it is not verbosity, but construction that is re- 
garded in our schools. For the present—vale /” 

After saying this, Mr. Eupheme did as the Druids do on festive oc- 
casions—*‘ sported his oak,” and left the astonished Ninny to do what 
he had never done before—an exercise for himself. 

He drew the paper towards him, and a great variety of horses’ heads 
and dogs’ heads upon the paper. Then he mended his pen, and walked 
up and down the room, examining the ceiling very accurately, as if he 
expected to see a subject or a copy of verses upon the plastering ; then 
he looked out of window, intending to send a note to Legs, or the 
barber, to tell them to do something for him, and drop it into the letter- 
box ; but there was not a man in quad (I don’t mean in prison), and 
all the scouts were gone out of college. He returned to the table 
again, and began to try a theme on the most hackeyend school sub- 
jects, but it would not do. Then, as he had been used to doing doggrel 
verses twice a week at Rotherwick, or rather to read them over after 
they were done for him, he resolved to try his hand at them. As the 
subject was left open to him, and he was not celebrated for his copia 
verborum, he chose one, and having headed it 


“ LUDI BULLINGDONIENSES,” 


he took some unwarrantable liberties with the Latin language, and 
treated it thus: 


‘‘ Au! me! quam durum est sine gradi scribere versus ! 
Sed precor, O muse, que nine o’ you live up on high there, 
Mittite opem misero, qui ’gainst his will’s made a poeta, 
Illos dum celebro, qui cunctos in batting and bowling 
Exsuperant, necnon over hurdles jumpere gaudent. 


Amplius haud foxhounds nemorosis montibus errant, 
Nec canis in vacuo leporem petit, aut in a hedge-row. 
Nostri venatores sunt omnes blister’d and turn’d out, 
Coccineeque toge servis — 

K 
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Non summis ocreis aptatur calceus acer, 
Pendet inutiliter clavo flagellus, et omnes 
Nunc vittas removent, quz tied their hats to their coat-collars. 






Quisque ‘ quid est factu ?” querit nondum-graduatus, 
‘ Vernum tempus adest,’ ait unus, ‘let’s have a ride up 
Ad Bullingdon viridem, Cowleyiive paludem.’ 
Pama el - mittit his scout to a hackman 

uisque later ris. ui qui gallop by instinct 
Tunc adstant foribus, svalbetas et — pe hivcreny 
Nil mirum! nam sunt fracti ventosi from hard work 
Atque carent jint ile, Ebriosos quod facit illos. 
Ascendunt omnes, showing off as they ride down the high street. 
Cumque ad turnpikum veniunt, pecunia deest, 
Et Dominus Harpur bomines non trustere solet ; 
Promittunt omnes alio die solvere toll-man, 
Sed, nictans oculis, ille loudly pronounces it ‘ no-go’ 
Et portam claudit, clavemque pockettibus abdit. 
Tunc revocat us unus to borrow a shilling 
(Consumunt alii tempus in abusing the pikeman). 
Porta patet, solido soluto. ‘Go it, ye cripples !’ 
Vociferant, ‘Tally-ho! yoicks! forward and all sorts o’ noises. 
Quisque tenet sedem—luto limoque repleta 
Heu ! cum fossa patet, two or three of ’em tumble in headlong ; 
Tunc alii rident et equi scamper off round the common. 








Apparent, cratibus clausis, ovilia longe— 
Vociferant, ‘ Hurrah! Age tunc habeamus alandam.’ 
Insiliunt, tunc exsiliunt—quod frightens the baa-lambs. 
Sed cito pastor adest : furca baculoque minatur 
Illos: diffugiunt rapid. Tentoria velis 
Candiduis adstant, homines ubi gooseberry champagne, 
Porter, ale, et cider potant when heated at cricket. 
Hospes stat porti, roseo spectabilis ore, 

Et quarit ‘ what they want?’ then pop go the bottles of champagne. 
Tunc baculo et pila ludunt for two or three horas. 

Artus sudor habet ; vini falsique doloris 

Consumunt calathos multos, et get rather swipy, 

Solvere non meditantur. Equi portantur; et omnes 

Ascendunt, nam dinner adest. Sic rursus ad Oxford !” 












When Ninny had completed this elegant copy of verses, Tom struck 
five, and Broome came in to tell Mr. Eupheme that the hall-bell was 
ringing for dinner. Ninny gave him the verses, and hurried to his 
rooms to dress. 

In the mean while, Broome was much surprised that Mr. Eupheme 
was absent, as he seldom missed dining in hall. Upon making inquiries 
for him at Tom and Canterbury gates, the porters could give no 
account of him. Dinner passed, the port was consumed in the com~- 
mon-room, coffee discussed, and the dons retired for the night, without 
any news of Mr. Eupheme. 

Broome became ened: and made himself a large jug of gin-punch, 
being determined to sit up all night for him. Knowing that his master 
was often guilty of mental absenteeism, he imagined it was possible he 
might have walked into the Cherwell or Isis, and been drowned, or 
into a gravel-pit, and broken his neck. fe 
Tom tolled the “‘ midnight hour,” and Broome replenished his jug. 
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He then arranged in his mind all the necessary preliminaries for a coro- 
ner’s inquest, and made imaginary preparations for a mournfal funeral 
in the cathedral, when, just as he was seeing the coffin lowered into the 
vault, the well-known creak of his master’s shoes was heard on the 
stairs. He sprung from his chair, hid the gin-punch in the coalhole, 
and opened the oak, which he had sported from fear of ghosts. 

Mr. Eupheme, it appeared, had strolled down the High-street, in- 
tending to take a constitutional up Headington-hill, but seeing a coach 
just starting for London, selves to have a shilling ride to Sandford, 
and walk back along the banks of Governor Isis. Upon the coach, and 
by his side, was a melancholy-looking German, who had been to lionize 
the University. With him Mr. Eupheme speedily got involved in adeep 
discussion upon metaphysics, and so earnestly was he engaged in trying 
to convince his new acquaintance that all his opinions and arguments 
were founded on “ erroneosity,” that he forgot to tell the coachman to 
pull up at Sandford, and did not recollect where he was until the 
coach stopped to dine at the now-nearly-ruined-by-the-railway town of 
Henley-on-Thames. Hence he returned by the first coach; and as the 
night was rather frosty, and he had no great-coat, he caught a violent 
cold, and was forced to lie in bed all the next day. This unfortunate 
_ occurrence prevented his seeing Ninny’s verses until it was too late to 

prevent his going up for his examination. 

Mr. Legs of course breakfasted with Ninny before he went into the 
schools, and administered his favourite drench of calf's-foot jelly and 
curagoa,—he considered it quite as good as three penn’orth of old beans 
to a horse, when an unusually hard journey is before him. 

Ninny was in excellent spirits, and confident of winning his testamur 
and his bets. He therefore ate a very hearty breakfast of devilled kid- 
neys and brown stout before he took his draught. He then put on a 
white tie, and his cap and gown, and went to a shop to purchase those 
ridiculous things called bands, which the statutes still require men to 
wear in the schools. Of course he purchased the smallest pair that 
could be obtained, and stuffed them under his tie, that they might not 
be seen. 

He laughed and talked merrily enough as he walked along the 
streets; but when he got into the schools’ quad, the atmosphere of the 
place, or the pallid faces of the men who were going up with him and 
were walking about waiting for the doors to be opened, made him feel 
Jess confident of success. When the masters of the schools appeared, 
looking rather sulky and disgusted with the task before them, he began to 
feel inafunk. He tried to disguise it by talking and laughing loudly 
with his friends, and was not sorry when the doors were opened, and 
he was enabled to escape their observation. 

He had almost reached the table, when he ran back again and called 
to Legs, who was going up the stairs leading to the gallery, in order to 
hear his examination — 

‘<I say, Legs, old fellow, just tell me, for fear they should ask me— 
was Xenophon a Grecian or a Roman ?”’ 

“© A Grecian,” said Legs; ‘‘ think of the Grecian coffee-house in 
London, and you won't forget that.” 

Ninny locked up the information in the store-closet of his memory 


and hurried up to the table. 
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The names were called over, and, as his was the first_on the list, he 
was requested to take up his Anabasis, turn to a certain passage, and 
begin. 

Now the gentleman who began to examine him happened to be a 
man of no abilities or scholarship whatever. He had been injudi- 
ciously appointed to the situation from friendly motives by one of 
the proctors of the year. The men used to laugh at him and bully him 
in the schools by making the most absurd mistakes, on purpose to see 
if he could detect them. When he found this out, which he did in a 
very few days, he “‘read up” overnight, by the aid of Cribs and Clavis’s, 
some of the most difficult passages in the books, which the men took 
up, and did his best to pluck his tormentors. “ie 

The other gentleman was a very clever man, and exceedingly good- 
tempered, but he took a good many private pupils, and as time was 
very valuable to him, he never gave a fumbler a second passage, but 
floored him at once, and went on to the next man, in order to get the 
business over as quickly as possible that he might go to his pupils. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Nincompoop,” said Mr. Heavyhead, “ will you begin ?” 

Ninny coughed thrice and pulled his gown up on his shoulder. He 
then read the passage very fluently, long words and all; but when he 
began to construe his fluency deserted him, and after bungling through 
the little words came toa dead stand-still at the first long one. 

** Well, sir,” said Mr. Heavyhead; ‘go on.” 

After waiting for a little while, Ninny, to break the dead silence 
which was alarming, made a shot, and went so near the mark that Mr. 
Heavyhead, not being certain about the word himself, nodded his head 
and allowed him to proceed. 

He contrived to bungle through the construing somehow, but when 
the grammatical part of the examination commenced, he made so many 
egregious blunders that even Mr. Heavyhead was convinced he was 
a much worse scholar than himself. He therefore looked surprised at 
such gross ignorance, and throwing down his book asked Mr. Swift, 
his brother examiner, if he would try him with a few questions. 

Mr. Swift pulled out his watch and replied, 

“ Oh dear! no—it’s a quarter past ten already—give him a few 
questions on paper, and if he can’t answer them, turn him out.” 
| Mr. Heavyhead acted as he was ordered, and Ninny after looking 
over the paper, and finding he could not answer one of the questions, 
thought of bolting, and giving up all chance of passing for that time. 
He recollected, however, that some men, situated like himself, had 
managed to get their papers done for them. He therefore copied out 
the questions, and as he sat at the end of the table nearest the gallery, 
screwed the paper up like a small ball, and winking at Legs, jerked it 
at him under his arm. The paper unluckily fell short, and rolled along 
the ground close to the feet of Mr. Heavyhead. 

He picked it up, and immediately saw through the meaning of this 
duplicate copy of his own questions. 

The reader will not be so surprised at his sharpness on this occasion, 
when I tell him that he, Mr. Heavyhead, was strongly suspected of 
having got his degree by the same means. 

After whispering a few words to Mr. Swift, who looked at his watch, 
and said, 
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“Oh yes—by all means—it’s half-past ten,” he called Ninny up to 
the table, and began a long and serious harangue upon the impropriety 
of his conduct. 

Mr. Swift interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ There, that will do—cut it 
short—it only wants five-and-twenty minutes to eleven: Mr. Nincom- 
poop, we can’t go on with your examination—you must leave the 
schools. Next gentleman come up as soon as possible.” 

Ninny looked up to the gallery and smiled lugubriously at his friends, 
who made a rush to the door to meet and condole with him. 

“‘ Never mind, old fellow,” said Legs; ‘‘linchpin came out and let 
you down—eh ?” 

‘* Better luck another time,” said Balamson. 

“‘ Bad throw, Ninny, for the best bowler on Bullingdon,” said Rat- 
tlebones. 

‘* Very unfortunate you couldn’t recollect that second aorist,” said 
Drinkwater, looking sympathetic. 

* Oh! d—— the second aorist,” replied Ninny, taking off his bands 
and tearing them into fragments; ‘“‘I don’t care a farthing about it, 
only I believe that excessive ass, Heavyhead, didn’t know what tense 
it was himself. Let’s go to the Vine, get some porter, and see the Age 

* Start.” 

“‘ But I say, old fellow,” said Balamson, “ I'll trouble you for that 
502. I’ve won.” 

‘¢ And I for that 40/.,”" said Rattlebones. 

‘All right,” said Ninny, ‘“‘I must give you an I.0.U., as I’ve got 
no tin, I must write home to the governor to-night.” 

- The party, headed by Legs, who never neglected his porter when an 
opportunity offered of imbibing it, went over to the Vine, and did jus- 
tice to Mr. Stephens’s excellent tap. : 

‘‘ Never say die, old fellow,” said Legs to Ninny, seeing him rather 
lower than usual in spirits. ‘* You’ve had a fall, to be sure, but 
haven’t broken your knees, only just rubbed the hair off. We must 
curb you up tighter next journey.” 

*¢ Oh! I don’t care about it, if you mean that, replied Ninny ; ‘‘ and 
if you'll all dine with me to-day I’ll go over to the Mitre and order a 
spread at six o’clock.” 

A ready assent was given, and Dennis had “ the office,’ 
said, to get a “regular spread.” ; 

As they had a long day before them, and nothing particular to do, 
their horses were ordered, and they started for Woodstock, to have a 
gallop round the beautiful park of Blenheim. 

Rattlebones did very little mischief that day. He merely stole one 
of old Templeman’s Blenheim puppies, that was fastened near the park- 
gates to attract purchasers, and put it into a postboy’s boot. To be 
sure he stuck a large thistle-top under a commercial’s horse’s tail, and 
set him kicking. He also removed the linchpins out of one yellow 
postchaise, which would be called out with the “ first turn.” Sam, the 
waiter, too, missed his corkscrew, but then he found it next — 
screwed into the back of his master’s best great-coat, so that he di 
not lose it after all. 

The keeper who rode round with them to show them the crosscade, 
(as he will insist upon calling the waterfall) and the other objects 
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worthy of being seen, was surprised to find, the next morning,.that the 

chimney of Rochester’s tower smoked so much that the fire could not 

be lighted. He found on examination, that the marquis. had kindly 

put a large square stone, which formed part of the battlements, upon 

oe chimney-pot, to prevent the little birds from tumbling down the 
ue. 

After a very good and substantial luncheon at the Bear, with lots of 
bottled porter, they all returned to Oxford, where they found Mr. Legs 
who had never left the Vine all day, very far gone, or, as he expressed 
it, ‘considerably consarned in liquor.” At his own particular request 
he was put to bed at the Mitre, in order that he might sleep off the 
effects of the porter, and be ready to join them in the evening. 

Need I say the dinner was excellent and the wines good? Nothing 
could be better, and they all did justice to it and them. It would be a 
waste of time to attempt to describe all that was said and done, the 
practical jokes that were played off, and the capital songs that were 
sung at this dinner-party. All Oxford parties are much the same, and 
in describing one, which I have dene in ‘* Mr. Singleton Slipshod’s 
great-go party,” I have described all. 

Upon this occasion a great deal of wine was drunk, because the men, 
with the exception of Drinkwater, had capabilities of no ordinary kind. 
He, poor fellow, got very tipsy soon after dinner, and made himself 
much worse than he would have been, by throwing red-hot halfpence 
out of window in a fire-shovel, for the little boys to scramble for. 

This was done at the suggestion of the marquis, who was delighted 
at witnessing the agility the snobbiculi displayed when their fingers were 
severely burnt in picking up the coppers. Of course a large crowd 
was soon collected, who became “ receivers-general” of oranges, 
cakes, nuts, and all sorts of missiles, from the Mitre windows. Then 
they began to retaliate, by flinging mud and stones at the enemy. Se- 
veral panes of glass were smashed, and Dennis would have got his 
master to interfere if he had not been obliged to go to bed brandy-and- 
watery. As it was, he wisely sent Boots to the Marshal, and told him 
that the town were behaving exceedingly bad to the gown. The proc- 
tors—believing this of course—were quickly on the spot, and the mob 
was dispersed. 

The proctors then proceeded up stairs, in order to take down the 
names of the gentlemen who, they doubted not, were the parties most 
to be blamed. They found, however, the room deserted, as Dennis had 
given notice of their approach in time for Ninny and his friends to 
make their escape by the back staircase. 

When the proctors were gone,—and they left the inn as soon as they 
found they could get no information out of Dennis as to the names of 
the gentlemen who dined in No, 5,—they returned and sat down quietly 
to have a little rational recreation with the dice-box. They soon grew 
tired of it, however, and, after exchanging I.0.U.s, agreed to have a 
fly, which was a luxury then recently introduced into Oxford from 
Cheltenham, and ride down to Sandford to see the boats start. 

This proposition was readily acceded to, and in about five minutes 
the carriage was at the gate. Rattlebones expressed his determination 
to drive, to which no one objected but Drinkwater. He, poor fellow, 
had never been so tipsy before, and the wine made him irritable and 
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quarrelsome. He declared he wouldn’t go with them unless he was 
permitted to drive. 

_ Every argument was used to induce him to get inside and sit quietly 
in the open carriage, but in vain, drive he would. At last an unwilling 
assent was given, upon the marquis promising to stand up behind him 
and hold him on the box-seat by his coat-tails. Drinkwater, delighted 
at having gained his point, gave a loud cheer, and rushed up the narrow 
passage that led to the gate where the fly was standing. He snatched the 
whip and reins from the astonished driver, and attempted to climb up 
to the box-seat. He had nearly succeeded in gaining it, when his foot 
unfortunately slipped, and he fell back upon the curbstone. The other 
men, who were larking in the yard, arrived at the gate just in time to 
find the friend with whom they had been thoughtlessly revelling—a 
corpse. 

The shock sobered them instantly. The body was carried in to the 
Mitre, a surgeon sent for, and every thing done that his skill could 
suggest. The skull, however, was shockingly fractured, and the spine 
of the neck divided. His death must have been instantaneous. 

The whole of the parties—who were sadder but better men ever after 
this dreadful affair—were rusticated, with the exception of Ninny. He, 

"as the giver of the party, and a plucked little-go man, was mercilessly 
expelled by the Dean, Dr. Pertinax Plotter, who, by a strange coinci- 
dence, had that very morning received the following note from Lord 
Wastepaper : 


‘‘ My dear Dean, 
. We are out. I did the best to keep our party in—but unsuccess- 
fully. I don’t care about it for myself, as r expected nothing from 
ministers. I am te for you, as the Bishop of Blank is at last dead, 
and you haven’t the slightest chance of being his successor. Iam sure, 
however, this little unpleasantry will not prevent your extending the 
usual indulgences to my young, but rather wild friend, Nincompoop. 
‘Yours, my dear Dean, 
‘6 As ever, 
‘© WASTEPAPER.” 
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His lordship received the following answer by the next post: 


‘The Dean of Christ-Church presents his respectful compliments to 
the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Wastepaper, and begs to inform 
him that he has been under the unpleasant necessity of expelling the 
Honourable Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop. 

‘‘ Deanery, Christ-Church, 
“ June 25th.” 

Ninny left Oxford, and shortly after, through the influence of Lord 
Wastepaper, whose party was in again in a few days, was appointed : 
consul at the North-pole. Soon afterwards, as we have seen from the a 
Anti-present-state-of-things Gazette, he succeeded his father, Lord : 
Fuddlehead, as first lord of the scullery, and clerk of the kitchen-range, 
the duties of which he discharged to the satisfaction of himself and his 


patrons. 
Dr. Plotter died a Dean. 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN.* 
No. VI. 


ON THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


“‘ Abora bien, dixo il cura, traedme, senor huésped, aquesos libros, que los quiero 
ver.’—Don Quixore, Parte 1, Capitulo 32. 


“ «It is mighty well,’ said the priest; ‘ pray, landlord, bring me those books, for I 
have a mind to see them.’ ”’—Jarvis’s TRANSLATION. 


Like the worthy priest, who wished to pass into the library of the re- 
nowned knight of La Mancha, we must unlock some long-neglected port- 
manteau, or take from the shelf of some lumber-closet tomes covered 
with dust, and enveloped in cobwebs, if we are desirous of obtaining any 
correct information, respecting the cure of Consumption. The.mo- 
derns, it is true, have discovered the method of looking into the chest, 
and discovering what is going forward there, with as much certainty as 
if they made their examination through a window in the breast; but 
they ae not advanced one step in curing tubercular disease. On the 
contrary, the existing race of Doctors have retrograded. In neglect 
ing the means employed, often most successfully, by their forefathers, 
they have determined that Consumption is incurable; and therefore 
they do little more than watch the progress of the malady to its fatal 
termination. This is, undoubtedly, a sore evil; but why it should 
exist, I shall not presume to conjecture. 

In the writings of many physicians of the olden times, namely, Mor- 
ton, Bryan Robinson, Marryat, Sir Clifton Winthringham,+ and 
others equally celebrated, we find assertions that they cured Consump- 
tion. They do not appear to have stood with folded hands, contem- 
plating the failing edifice of life, as it crumbled into ruins before their 
eyes, without attempting to uphold it. They did not inertly gaze upon 
the fated victim; but they boldly essayed to snatch him from the dart 
already lifted, and delaying only to strike; and, not unfrequently, they 
were triumphant. Our wonderment, indeed, may be excessive in pe- 
rusing their cases; but we have no right to suspect the credibility of 
these distinguished men. In justice to the moderns, however, we must 
admit as an incontrovertible fact, that when Consumption has advanced 
to a certain point, no human power can cure it. ‘The extensive mass 
of disease,” to borrow the language of the late Dr. Ferriar, ‘‘ and the 
strange formation of new morbid parts discoverable in the lungs, would 

uire for its amelioration an effort of the power which originally 
created the living body.” 

In the present instance, however, it is not intended, either to eulo- 
gize the ancient temerity, or to condemn the modern apathy; nor yet to 
point out the means of curing the disease even in its early stage ; but to 
confine the remarks to be offered solely to the best method of arresting 





* Continued from No. cexxxiv., page 239. 
+ Morton practised in the seventeenth century ; Robinson and Marryat in the early 
part of the eighteenth ; and Sir C. Winthringham in the last half of that century. 
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its development, in those hereditarily predisposed to it, and prevent- 
- its appearance in those who labour under no such predisposition. 

t would prove a fallacious endeavour to avert any predisposition 
to disease impressed upon the human system by parentage; but much 
may be effected by measures adopted to lessen the susceptibility of any 
one to the existing causes of disease, when such an hereditary tendency 
exists. The attempt, however, to effect this, must be commenced at 
the earliest period of life, namely. the moment of birth. 

Ithas been already stated that, when both parents are not affected 
with, nor predisposed to tuberculous disease, Consumption is most 
likely to be transmitted to the children, when the mother is the dis- 
eased person. When both parents are afflicted, it is unnecessary to 
say, that the susceptibility must be greater than when one parent only 
is a tuberculous subject. In either case, however, the necessity of the 
mother not nursing is equal; but, when the mother’s health is unex- 
ceptionable, there is no reason why she should not nurse her infant. As 
the transmission of disease is less certain, when the father only is 
affected ; if the habit of the mother is healthy, even when some taint is 
impressed on the offspring from the father, the mother stands exactly 
in the same position, in relation to her infant after its birth, as any 
other healthy female who is in a condition fitted to afford the nou- 
rishment which the infant requires. On the other hand, when the 
mother is a member of a family predisposed to tuberculous disease, even 
when she herself is apparently healthy, her children should be suckled 
by strangers. During the effort of nursing, the health of a moe 
_ ther with such a tendency suffers, and the disease progresses; a dry 
cough with pain between the shoulders, and a febrile pulse, indicate 
the insidious approach of Consumption: and ifthe child be not weaned 
or not placed upon another breast, the poor mother too soon pays the 
penalty of her indisposition. In reference to the infant the general 
influence of the mother as a nurse, when she is unhealthy, has been 
long remarked ; and the necessity of intrusting the first nourishment of 
her infant to a stranger has been repeatedly pointed out. 

‘“‘ Tis the only way,” says Burton in his quaint language, “ if any 
thing be amiss in the mother, to prevent disease and future maladies, 
to correct and qualifie the child’s ill-disposed temperature (tempera- 
ment), which he had from his parents. This is an excellent remedy, if 
good chcice be made of a nurse.’””* 

The period of nursing, also, should be extended considerably beyond 
the usual time; itshould never be less than twelve months; and if the 
teeth of the infant be not much advanced, the period should be extend- 
ed to eighteen months. There is no opinion more erroneous than that 
which supposes that water in the head, and other diseases in infants, 
are caused by protracted nursing. In many savage nations, it is not 
uncustomary for mothers to nurse their children upwards of two years, 
yet no injury to the infant results from that practice. Until, after the 
appearance of the six first teeth, the infant should have no other food 
but the breast milk. The importance of this rule, indeed, in every in- 
stance where the smallest hereditary taint exists is undoubted ; and, 
under no circumstances, even when the health is perfect, can there 





* Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 8vo edit., 1837, vol. i., p. 337. 
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be any attempt so unnatural as that of rearing infants by the spoon, 
or the feeding-pot. Nature has pointed out the proper nutriment for 
the young of all animals, and has fitted it for easy assimilation, by 
preparing it in the system of the parent: a regulation which extends 
even to the vegetable world, the germs of which are nourished by the 
farinaceous matter deposited in the cotyledons, or seed-lobes, a nu- 
triment very different from that derived from the ‘soil, and admirably 
adapted for the support of the young plant until such time as it is 
capable of drawing its nutriment from the ground. \ By man only, who 
prides himself on his reason, do we find this law of Nature perverted. 

But even when infants are suckled by hired nurses, often much. mis- 
chief is caused by an over anxiety to improve the condition of the nurse 
by feeding her highly, and over stimulating her with porter, ale, and 
wine. The best nurse would be ruined by such treatment; and, 
whenever it is adopted, the infant suffers. This is especially the case, 
in the higher classes uf society, where the nurse of the young lord or 
the squire is pampered, and leads a life of indolent indulgence. The 
health of the woman soon suffers ; the digestive organs become deranged ; 
the secretions are imperfectly ,because too hastily, formed under the excite- 
ment of the fever which such a mode of life induces; spitting of blood 
often supervenes; and, consequently, the milk is not only not adapted 
to nourish the infant, but it is productive of disease. Wet-nurses should 
te be fed in a manner to preserve the habit of body cool; they 
should take daily, regular walking exercise; and whilst the body is 
thus kept free from excitement, the mind should be maintained in a 
state of repose, exempt from irritation of every kind; and good-humour 
and cheerfulness of temper cherished. 

When the mind is easy, the period of lactation is the most healthful 
in a woman’s life; but it cannot be denied that many apparently 
healthy young women, who set out well as wet-nurses, and who appear 
capable of proceeding with the duties, occasionally fail, without any 
cree cause, and are unequal to the continual drain upon the system 
which the nursing demands. In such it is too customary, as already 
stated, to endeavour to prop up the health of the nurse by an increased 
allowance of food and porter: the evil, however, is rather increased 
than abated by this plan, and the infant not only suffers, but the 
habit of the nurse is brought into a condition nearly as deleterious to 
the child, as that of the mother whose substitute she is. The spirits of 
the poor woman give way, the temper becomes irascible, and symptoms 
of pulmonary Consumption display themselves. When such a series of 
evils unfortunately occurs, the only resource is to change the nurse. 
In the choice of the nurse for the infant of a consumptive mother, we 
cannot do better than follow the advice of St. Jerome, who thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘If the mother be not fit or well able to nurse, I 
would then advise such mothers that they make choice of a sound 
woman, of a good complexion, honest, free from bodily disease—if it 
be possible, and all passions and perturbations of the mind, as sorrow, 
fear, grief, folly, melancholy ; for all such passions corrupt the milk, 
and alter the temperature of the child, which, now being udum et molle 
lutum, is easily seasoned and perverted.” 

The clothing of the infant requires not less attention than the 
nursing, when there exists the smallest predisposition to tubercular 











disease. The apparel should be light, soft, and so loose, as.to favour 
the cutaneous function, and to admit of the free movements of the 
limbs ; for this, in infancy, is adequate to exercise, which is an essential 
ingredient in the prevention of Consumption in youth and in adult age. 
By such a description of clothing, also, cleanliness is more easily 
served, a circumstance which is most important for the children of 
consumptive parents. The plunging of infants, however, in cold water, 
a custom very widely adopted, and so generally recommended, is not 
altogether free from risk. Stout children bear it well, and profit by the 
sudden shock it induces; but the reaction is inadequate to cause the 
necessary glow on the surface, which is the best evidence of its utility, 
in those of a delicate frame of body; and although some weakly in- 
fants have been strengthened by the use of the cold-bath, yet man 
have fallen victims to the attempt to harden them by its means. Wi 
the same object in view, namely, invigorating infants, those with a con- 
sumptive tendency, are often indiscreetly exposed to the air during cold 
and damp weather. 

Free air, of a moderate temperature, is essential, both as regards the 
residence, and the ventilation of the apartment, of the infant. If the 
house of the parents be situated in a low, damp place, although they 
* themselves may have become so habituated to its influence as not to 
suffer, even when they have a consumptive tendency ; yet, their children 
should be removed to a more elevated situation. The sleeping-apart- 
ment of an infant should be large and well ventilated; and the crib 
or bed, for cradles are to be reprobated, should not be furnished with 
curtains: neither air nor light should be obstructed. If plants be 
shut up in a dark room, they soon lose their green colour, become 
white, and shoot up feeble and thin; the stimulus of light being es- 
sential to preserve their vigour: and, on the same principle, man, if 
employed in mines, or confined to dungeons, like plants, he re- 
quires not only air, but light to maintain him in health, It is the light 
which gives the hue and aspect of vigorous health to those that live in 
the country, and who take advantage of the benefits which it confers, 

The same attention to the circumstances which have been mentioned, 
as requisite in infancy, is demanded in boyhood and youth when a con- 
sumptive tendency prevails. 

The diet, after the period of suckling is over, should, of necessity, be 
more consistent than before; but very little animal food should be 
given to a child until it acquires teeth to masticate and prepare it for 
digestion ; and when this time arrives, it ought to be of the lightest and 
most digestible kind. Nothing, indeed, tends more to derange the di- 
gestive organs than over-stimulating food; and I have already demon- 
strated the close connexion which exists between Dyspepsia and Con- 
sumption, as cause and effect. 

In the physical education of boys, both the quantity and the kind of 
exercise in which they indulge, are left, in a great degree, to be re- 
gulated by themselves; thence the development of the corporeal 
powers is more complete in them than in girls, who are either denied 
the same freedom of the limbs, or are trained to certain kinds of ex- 
ercise, which too frequently tend rather to fatigue than to invigorate the 
body. Nothing is more erroneous, also, than the desire, which mothers 
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often display, to impress upon their daughters an air of extreme de 
licacy: but Disease and Death, 


‘‘ Whiles yet the dew’s on ground, gather those flowers.”* 


On account of the greater freedom of boys, we rarely find Consump- 
tion displaying itself in boys, until they imbibe the ambition of dis- 
tinction, and become assiduous students. This. remark leads to the 
consideration of the question—How far education may be regulated, so 
as to a a preventive of Consumption ? 

Under all circumstances, it may be asserted that school education is 
too early commenced, independent of the injurious influence of work- 
ing the mind before organization of the brain is fully developed. The 
sedentary habits, and the confinement to crowded school-rooms, are 
equally prejudicial to children of either sex under ten years of age; 
and, even at that period of life, much judgment and sound discretion 
are required, in apportioning the quantity of confinement and of intel- 
lectual labour, suited to each individual case. Many methods pre- 
sent themselves, well calculated to advance the knowledge of the child, 
at an earlier period, without confinement to the school-room, or the 
imposition of the task-work necessary in the' acquisition of book- 
learning. Every object in nature, in truth, is a page of most useful 
instruction, by the perusal of which, the mind becomes stored with in- 
formation without labour; whilst, at the same time, the body shares 
the advantage, and acquires vigour to withstand the future influence 
of the more rigid discipline, which the education adapted to the present 
structure of society demands. This combination of rudimentary -phy- 
sical and intellectual education, isthe more easily effected in those 
children predisposed to Consumption, trom the natural acuteness of 
mind, which is, as it were, the birthright of children of such an unfor- 
tunate hereditary tendency: on the contrary, when this precocity of 
intellect is artificially worked up, as if by high steam pressure, to a de- 
gree which flatters the vanity of parents, and advances the interests of 
the teachers, how often is it a sacrifice of life! or, if the immediate 
issue is not fatal, the powers of the body are gradually enervated, and 
the boy becomes, to use the words of Cardan,+ “a sickly wise man.” 
Even in a moral point of view, this attempt to mould childreninto 
pedants involves a species of tyranny. There is no slavery so bitter, 
certainly none that leads so directly to the grave, when the least pre- 
oe to Consumption exists, as that of a rigid grammar-school. 

f such effects follow the present system of education for boys, how 
much more is the discipline of the boarding-school for girls fraught with 
the most pernicious consequences? Those who conduct it, too often, 
appear to regard the females as if they were placed without the pale of 
the ordinary influences of nature. Why, may we not inquire, has 
muscular energy been bestowed upon woman, if it is to be exerted 
only in the slow and measured pace of boarding-school propriety ? 
whilst, at the same time, it is taxed far beyond its natural power, in 
supporting the body in a constrained position, for hours daily, until de- 
formity is the result ? 


‘‘ At an early hour in the morning,” 


says Sir James Clark, “ the 





* Cymbeline. + Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, vol. iv., p. 332, 
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upil is set down at the piano or the drawing-table, where she remains 
ip a constrained conor often in a cold room, until the whole frame, 
and more especially the lower extremities, become chilled ;—the brief 
relaxation allowed for meals, and the formal walk are insufficient to re- 
store the natural warmth of the system. A delicate girl submitted to 
such a regimen, cannot escape disease.’ - | 

To ward off Consumption, therefore,’in school-girls as well as in 

school-boys, ‘the time devoted to sedentary occupations and studies should 
be abridged. The exercise of both must be of such a nature as to call all 
the muscles of the body into moderate action: it should be taken in the 
Open air; and, in bad weather, in ample and lofty rooms; and whether 
out of doors or within, their amusements should be of their own selec- 
tion, and without the surveillance of the governess or the teacher, 

Another evil in female education, is the improper cultivation of sen- 
sibility, by which the nervous system becomes morbidly susceptible, 
and every function of the body deranged. If the sickly sentimentality 
of the nervous woman of fashion contributed to the happiness of 
society, something might be conceded, even at the risk of loss of healthy 
tone and vigour of body, to nurture its influence; but as the contrar 
effect results, it must be regarded as a most serious evil against both 
‘the moral and the physical good of woman. In every instance, in 
the predisposed to Consumption, the exciting passions should be kept in 
a state of subjection, inasmuch as they influence more perieciarsy the 
respiratory nerves; and the feelings should be subdued ; seeing that, 
when they are very intense, all the spinal nerves are affected almost to 

aralysis. In such a condition of the sensitive nerves the respiratory 
fanction suffers; the blood, consequently, does not undergo the change 
essential for it as the pabalum of secretion; and tuberculous matter 
being formed, and deposited in the air-tubes, pulmonary disease is ra- 
pidly developed. 

If proper measures to promote the health of the body, as well as to cul- 
tivate the intellect, were adopted under judicious instructors, the health 
of woman would not only be improved, at that age in which the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and accomplishments form the business of life, 
but the tendency to pulmonary Consumption might be warded off; 
and as the girl is appropriately ‘‘ manufactured into the lady,” she would 
also be fully matured and rendered adequate for the more. important 
duties of a wife and a mother. _ | vay 

But, as I have already stated, the great danger of falling into Consump- 
tion does not terminate with boyhood or with girlhood ; it continues to 
the age of twenty-five in men, and twenty-two in young women ; and, 
to a certain degree, the disease may be awakened into activity, in the 
predisposed, at any period of life. It is, however, at the ages just 
mentioned that the utmost precaution is requisite to prevent the de- 
velopment of the disease. The state of the digestive organs must be im- 
proved by daily walking, or by horse exercise taken in the open air, and 
the regulation of the bowels ; the healthy function of the skin maintained 
by the daily use of the shower-bath, and occasional warm bathing, with 
friction: whilst the lungs themselves must be exercised by reading 
aloud, or recitation within moderate limits. Exercises, also, such as 
expand the chest,—for example, extending the arms, and at the same 


® Lib. 3, de Sapientia. 
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time throwing them and the shoulders backwards until the hands, meet 
behind, is an admirable mode of effecting such an expansion, .Some of 
the gymnastic exercises, if not carried so far as to induce.fatigue, or if 
the exertion which they require be not beyond the natural strength of the 
individual, are well adapted for this purpose : whatever, indeed, exercises 
the muscles of the trunk and of the arms, aids the full expansion of the 
lungs. Such exercises are still more important to young men when 
their occupations are of a sedentary description, and require much con- 
finement. It is scarcely necessary to caution parents, in fixing the 
professions or occupations of their sons, to avoid those which demand 
confinement, when the smallest tendency to Consumption exists in 
the family. The influence of horse exercise as a preventive of, Con- 
sumption, is strikingly demonstrated in the comparative mortality from 
this cause which occurs in the army. The ratio per thousand of deaths 
from diseases of the lungs, is among the 

Foot Dragoon Guards 

Guards, and Dragoons. 
14.1 7.7 
The ratio from other diseases........e00. 765 7.6 


This table, which is taken from the ‘‘ Statistical reports on the sick- 
ness, mortality,” &c. of the British army, at home and abroad, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty, 
in 1839, displays the mortality from pulmonary affections to be twice 
as great in the foot-guards as in the dragoon-guards and the cavalry. 
This cannot be ascribed to any cause, so likely to account for it, as the 
exercise on horseback ; for both parties are liable to all the disadvan- 
tages of the metropolis; thence the benefit can only be referred to the 
physical discipline of the cavalry troops. Four-fifths of the fatal cases 
of pulmonary diseases in the army depend on Consumption. But not- 
withstanding these advantages of horse exercise as a preventive of 
Consumption, it is necessary to be aware that riding on horseback is 
chiefly beneficial in warding off the disease before it has actually made 
its attack ; it is frequently altogether incompatible with the safety of 
any one in whom Consumption is already present. When the ac- 
tual presence of the disease is suspected, the chest must be examined 
by a medical practitioner acquainted with the use of the Stethescope,* 
and his advice strictly followed. 

The regulation of the temper is not more essential in a moral, than 
it is requisite in a physical point of view, in warding off Consumption. 
A person whose tail is often aggravated by petty provocations or fret- 
fulness, soon falls into a slow fever, which, deranging the digestive 

owers, becomes the harbinger of pulmonary disease, and degenerates 
into hectic. The predisposed to Consumption are the sensitive-plants 
of the race, their nervous sensibility is awakened, and the frame vi- 
brates, at a word, or even a look of Bees or unkind reproof. 

Among the means best adapted for giving tone to the habit, and 
fortifying it against the everyday vicissitudes of our climate, the use of 





* The Stethescope is a cylinder of wood, perforated in its centre, which communi- 
cates, to the ear of any one who examines the chest, the sounds caused by the action 
of the heart, and the air passing in and out of the lungs, so as to enable the employer 
of it to form a correct judgment respecting the condition of the lungs. 
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the bath, either tepid or cold, holds an important place. When the 
habit is naturally delicate, and its powers are unequal to produce the re- 
action on which the beneficial influence of cold bathing depends, the 
best substitute is the ¢epid, salt-water, shower-bath in conjunction 
with friction previous to entering the bath. The best proportions 
for such a bath, are two parts of cold water and one of hot water, 
so as to bring the temperature to about 95°. At this temperature, the 
shower-bath aids in relieving internal conjections and improving the 
functions of the skin. Such a bath. is equally well adapted for both 
sexes. It should be employed before breakfast; and, when it can be 
effected, a moderate walk, taken either before or after the bath, greatly 
aids its efficiency. It is a well-known fact, that brisk exercise taken 
after the use of the ordinary warm-bath, converts a relaxing into an in- 
vigorating agent. 

When the system is sufficiently strong to ensure reaction, the cold 
shower-bath forms a most valuable preventive measure, especially when 
salt is added to it, or when the bath can be supplied with sea-water. 
When the bathing is succeeded by a glow, and the appetite is improved, 
it may justly be regarded as beneficial; but when these consequences 
do not follow, it should be discontinued. Brisk exercise after the cold 
shower-bath maintains the glow which it induces, equalizes the circula- 
tion, improves the secreting function, and tends materially to check the 
formation and the deposition of tuberculous matter. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention that when Consumption is already present, the use 
of cold bathing, in any form, is altogether improper. 

It only remains to notice the value of change of climate as a pro- 
phylactic measure in Consumption. 

From the experience of the author in the treatment of the disease, 
he has no hesitation in declaring it to be one of the most efficient pre- 
ventives; and its salutary influence is not to be disregarded even in the 
incipient stage of the disease, when tubercles are mpeg! deposited 
in the lungs. In the advanced stage, when the nature of the expecto- 
ration and the hectic fever proclaim the existence of tubercular ulce- 
ration, and when this is verified by the stethescope, a change of climate 
is still advisable. The simple change of climate, however, compre- 
hending merely a change of residence, is of little value: even the 
best climates in which a patient sojourns will not, after he is na- 
turalized to it by time, prove capable of arresting the further pro- 

ess of the disease. Indeed, there is scarcely any of the climates 
to which the consumptive patient is sent, that does not afford in- 
stances of the disease amongst its natives. It is the change, the 
voyage, the interest impressed by the novelties which a new country 
presents to the eye and the imagination, the pleasing and varied, yet 
moderate excitement, and the inducements which travelling holds 
forth for the invalid to escape, as it were, from himself, and to forget 
his ailments, that are the real sources of the benefit. It is in winter 
chiefly that the advantages to be obtained from change to a milder cli- 
mate are required, and these are secured by the impunity with which 
the patient is able to be constantly in the open air, and the security 
which it affords against great alternations of temperature at that season. 
It is a mistake to ascribe the advantages of southern climates to their 
warmth: even in our island the Consumptive should fly from the 
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valleys during summer, and seek those situations in which the heat is 
tempered by elevation. But he: should’ not long contiiiue in’ any one 
> a tour amongst the Welsh or the Westmorland ‘or the Cumber- 

and hills, and even in the Highlands of Scotland, will be tnore beneficial 


than a continued residence in the most salutary spot. 
“ purer ait : 
Meets his approaches, and to the heart inspires 


Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 4 
All sadness but despair.”— Milton. 


The more romantic the scenery which he visits, the more certain, also, 
is a beneficial influence to be felt on the whole economy... ;- , 

With regard to climate, strictly speaking, the two extremes of heat 
and cold are equally injurious, but of the two, as I have already hinted, 
the former is the most deleterious. Dr. Smith informs us that Pulmo- 
nary Consumption prevails to a frightful extent in Lima, whilst those 
who live in ‘* the temperate recesses among the hills are mostly ex- 
émpt.” He adds, that when the disease has made its attack ‘‘ phthisical 
convalescents recover best at moderate altitudes, say from 5000 to 9000, 
or even 10,000 feet above the level of the sea.”* It must be recollected 
that these great elevations are under a tropical sun, consequently they 
must be regarded as equivalent to very different altitudes in this cli- 
mate; whilst, at the same time they demonstrate the superiority of a 
temperate over a hot climate. 

The salutary influence of the change of climate might be illustrated 
by a thousand examples; but I will mention one only because it 
strikingly displays the advantages of a winter’s. residence in Madeira. 
Mr. M—— came to London, twenty-five years ago, to consult the 
writer of this essay respecting his health. He had been, for many 
months prior to that time, labouring under cough, which had aug- 
mented, and was accompanied with a muco-purulent expectoration, 
hectic, morning perspirations, and loss of strength and substance. He 
was recommended, although in that advanced stage of the disease, to 
spend the ensuing winter in Madeira, as the only chance which re- 
mained for the alleviation of the symptoms, and for parrying off for a 
time the fatal issue which evidently threatened him. He, following 
this advice, spent a winter in that island, and returned in the following 
June, perfectly free from every symptom of the complaint. He has 
ever since continued well; but he lives almost wholly in the open air ; 
and when he catches cold, which is rarely, he instantly adopts the 
most abstemious plan of diet; retires to bed on the first indication of 
cough, and continues there until every symptom of the disease has 
p ~ergaas The wisdom of this plan is best demonstrated by its 
effects. 

When a patient cannot go abroad, much benefit may be expected, as far 
as respects the alleviation of symptoms, from the fresh and equably tem- 
pered atmosphere of a moderately elevated situation at home, not ex- 
posed to the east or the north-east winds during summer, and confine- 
ment to rooms graduated to a temperature of 65 Fht. during the 
winter. A distinguished medical Professor, now dead, successfully 
adopted this plan, in the treatment of his wife, who was hereditarily 





* Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., vol. liv., pp. 9, 13. 
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predisposed to. Consumption. As soon.as_ the swallows congregated, 
to consult respecting their annual. migration, the worthy Doctor shut: 
his lady, and again set hervat liberty when their first twitter weaken 
under the eaves.. She occupied two rooms only during her ana eTEe, 
the temperature of which was maintained:as nearly possible. at 65°, 
the dryness of the air obviated by the evaporation of warm water con- 
stantly exposed in a shallow vessel in the apartment. This is a matter 
of considerable importance in the management of consumptive patients 
who pass the winter in this country ; for although a damp atmosphere, 
conjoined either with cold or with much heat, proves injurious, yet a 
certain degree of combined moisture is essential, to temper the acrimony 
which dry air always impresses upon diseased lungs. The influence 
of a hot, dry, stagnant atmosphere in causing tubercular deposits 
has been well demonstrated by the mortality of the en animals shut 
up in the monkey-house of the Zoological Garden, in the Regent’s-park. 

any of them have died of Consumption, an event which is justly 
pa to the overheated dry air, and the defect of proper ven- 
tilation. 

A question, here suggests itself, namely, where should a Consumptive 
patient pass the winter, when he cannot go abroad? In‘reply, it ma 
-be stated that there is no place within Great Britain and Ireland so we 
adapted for the winter residence of a Consumptive person as Cove, near 
Cork, because the medium temperature of the winter months is higher 
than at Torquay, or Bristol, and other places which are usually recom- 
mended; and, also, because the number of nights in which the ther- 
mometer falls below the freezing point is less than in most other places 
inthis island. The following extracts from tables published by Dr. 
David H. Scott, tend to demonstrate this fact.* 


Mean temperature of each: month in 1838. 



































Cove. |Torquay.+| Exeter. | Bristol.t | London§ 
IED cs ccanscconcte 45.4 42.8 | 42.5 
December ...... bibiciet¥ 45.1 40.5 | 41.7 
January ......ceccvceeeees $9.7 36.1 | 82.2 | 30.7 | 29.9 
February.......0+.ssee 40.7 | 388 | 35.6 | 34.8 | 34.5 
Dogri octinecnccncceps 45.2 44.9, | —— | 43.6 | —— 
Asaph cr 5090s cvceeseonces 47.5 me | ee | 45.0 | 





Number of nights in which the thermometer fell to and below the 
Sreezing points. 





Jan. Feb. | March. 




















APES octctiessediconces 8 40o— 
Torquay... .essseoe coves 17 9 1 
Peach acdectshe Ube ond 21 19 |-—- 
Lend OR 0 ciscisscssssscuee 23 20 1 








* Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., liii., pp. 538-9. va aie 
+ Dr. De Barry. ¢ Royal Society. § Bristol Institution. 
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The temperature of Madeira is generally admitted to be the most 
salubrious in the world for consumptive persons, the following table 
displays the difference, in this respect, between that island and many 
of the places on the continent to which invalids generally resort, as 
well as some places in the sister islands. ~ 
























































ot ee rapa ty™ ls |< 
* . a 3 
; X ae *; i 
2 L : 3 5 s [ 8 |e |@ 
January |59.5|47.6/46,5/45.8/38.8/41.0) 41.0 39.7|32.0]43,5/42,5/40.3/36.3 
February |58.5|49.4/48.5/49.0/44.9|45.0| — |40.2/35.5|/44.4|43.5/43.4/42.0 
March ~ |61.0152.0!52.0'51.4/46.8/48 0! — |46.2/41.5|45.4|46.4145.6|45.0 i 











The influence of a moderately humid atmosphere in pulmonary dis- 
eases has been noticed, and I have no hesitation in attributing much of 
the beneficial effects of a winter's residence in Madeira to that cause in 
“se with warmth. The following table displays the comparison 
in this respect between Madeira and Cove. ie 





Winter. |Spring. |Summer/| Autumn, 





——— 


67.0 
47.8 


55.0 
41.3 


66.6 
54.5 


54.1 
Madeira¥ at 10a.m.| 40.2 
Cove** at 9 a.m. 
Madeira. 


Cove. ! 


Mean dew point. 








7.49 
4.70 


7.60 
3.78 


5.23. 
3.06 


5.11 
2.98 


Such are the means best calculated to arrest the approaches of this 
implacable Enemy of our race. They are within our own power, and 
when we can meet the foe upon vantage ground, it would be worse than 
foolish to permit him to sit down before the citadel and commence his 
attack. But, it may be asserted that the information thus attempted to 
be conveyed to the public, in a popular form, instead of serving as a 
beacon to light the traveller from the dangers which surround his path, 
will tend to alarm the timid, and to shake the confidence of the invalid 
in the exertions of the healing art. Such a mode of reasoning on the 
influence of the communication of useful information is undoubtedly 
fallacious. The knowledge which it imparts is more likely to inspire 
confidence, inasmuch as it teaches the predisposed to shun the threatened 
danger, and the already-attacked to reason upon the means proposed 
for his relief. Besides it is, of all means, that most likely to unmask 
the impositions of Empiricism, by withdrawing from it those who are 
its patrons. Knowledge, in a general point of view, is advantageous to 
virtue ; it is, as far as security resides in prevention, the safeguard of 
health ; and, most assuredly, the general diffusion of the knowledge 
of the animal economy is the most effectual method of aiding the 
efforts of medicine to triumph over disease. 


Grains of vapour in 
a cubic foot of air. 























Ri"E F. 
* Sir James Clark on Climate. ¢t Dr. Scott, Dublin Journ. of Med. Science. 
t Dr. Forbes, Trans. uf Provincial Med. and Surg. Association. § Dr. de Barry’s 


Tables. _|| Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., vol. liii., p. 540. 
@ Dr. Heineken’s observation. ** Dr. Scott, Med, Topograpby of Cork. 
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LA GITANA: antag 


A TALE OF SPAIN, 
By tHe Honovurasre E. Purprs. 


[The following tale is founded on facts, that not long since occurred, and furnished 
matter for the legal tribunals of Spain. With the necessary alterations of the names 


of persons and places, the leading details have been faithfully preserved.) | 


Tue magnificent organ of the church of San Philip in Segovia.was 
pouring fourth its most stirring peals, and a crowd of devout Catholics 
were collected within its walls on a certain summer evening in the year 
18—. The majority, as is usual on such occasions, consisted of females, 
and, notwithstanding the gloom produced by the black drapery hung ‘at 
the doors and windows to preserve a cooler temperature, many a bright 
eye, glancing from under their veils, might have been detected by such 
as were attracted by such light matters, rather than by the nobler 
purposes which had drawn together the assembled groups. 

. Among those who appeared under the influence of worldly feelings 
like these, was the young Don Diego de Sierra, one of the handsomest 
but also one of the wildest gallants of Segovia. On entering the 


church he had, whether from habit or from deference to custom, dipped- 


his finger in the holy water, but some trifle had attracted his atten- 
tion, and he sigted‘not the sign of the cross; he had under similar 
impulse arrested his course, and bent before some favourite shrine, 


but the prayer which seemed to move his lips, if it took even the form 


of words, sprang not from his heart. 

He passed on and gazed about him at the bending crowd, his proud 
head raised on high, and his noble lip curled as if in scorn. His eye had 
paid a passing tribute to this one’s rich complexion, or that one’s noble 
brow, and yet still wandered on in search of novelty, when at length it 
rested on a singular figure in every way distinguished from those around 
her. A gipsy or Gitana, as they are here called, had wandered into the 
church of San Philip, and was gazing now at its rich treasures, now at 
its gigantic proportions, with something of the nonchalance which is 
too frequently displayed, to their shame, by the Christian traveller in the 
house of God. on Diego knew by a glance at the dress and manner 
of the stranger, that she was a Gitana, and that he ought to view her 
intrusion with horror similar to that displayed by the good Catholics 
who were near her; but, instead of this, something in her appearance, 
together with the scrutinizing looks which she from time to time cast on 
him, combined to fascinate his attention. As soon, however, as she 

rceived that she was watched, nay followed by him, with the instinc- 
tive love for liberty of a child of the forest, she pierced her way through’ 
the crowd and left the church. 

Don Diego kept his eye on her and followed at a distance: the 
church is amid the suburbs of Segovia, and a few streets brought her 
beyond the walls. The country here is something in the nature of a 
forest, and the gipsy, apparently annoyed by the now evident pursuit 
of the Spanish cavalier, quickened her pace towards a path where the 
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trees grew thicker. When she again looked round he was by her side. 
She stopped. : 

‘¢ Why dost thou follow me?” she exclaimed raya 9 

“I would know the explanation of thy strange conduct in the 
church.” | 

‘‘ Inquire not about me,” she cried, “* my calling is to tell thee of 
thyself; and fearful things I could télt thee, if thou hadst the wish to 
consult and the faith to believe me. But no! not thou!” She looked 
at him and laughed an insulting laugh, whose echoes seemed prolonged 
in the wood. 

Don Diego’s admiration of her beauty was turned into horror ; after a 

use, however, he added, ‘‘ The wish to consult thee perhaps I may 

ve, but faith to believe, never!” He attempted a laugh somewhat in 
her style, though it fell but coldly from him. - one 

‘¢ Faith to believe me, sayest thou !” she exclaimed, drawing herself up, 
looking at him sternly, ‘‘ faith to believe me! No! where shouldst thou 
have got it? Such as thou, whose father was a sacrilegious person, and 
whose mother was—never married! I have said enough,” and she 
turned to go. 

The eyes of Don Diego flashed fire. Before she had time to turn, he 
darted on her, and holding her in an iron grasp, he cried, ‘‘ Infernal 
+ thou leavest me not so, thou hast said either too much or too 

ittle.” 

He had seized her by both her hands, and so violently, that in her 
effort to escape him, a ring which he wore on his finger, drew blood 
from her wrist. As soon as she saw it she uttered a shrill sound, some- 
thing between a cry and a call, and in another minute they were 
haar, by numbers of her tribe, rushing through the trees on each 
side. 

Surprise at this sudden apparition for a moment made Don Diego 
loose his hold of her hands. She held up before him the one which was 
bleeding, and said, ‘‘ Look there, noble cavalier, this is thy work, thou 
believest not that the gipsy can read the future, at all events thou 
shalt find she forgets not the past. My first revenge shall be to tell 
thee of that future. Know then that I spare thy life now because I 
know thou shalt live to be a parricide. Thy own hand shall shed the 
blood of those parents for the sake of whose honour thou hast shed 
mine.” 

Don Diego was maddened with rage at her words. His hand in- 
voluntarily sought his sword, and he would have instantly fallen a 
victim to the wild men who had by this time collected round her, when 
her voice was again heard exclaiming, 

** Leave him to his fate, spare him for that, ’twere but mercy to kill 
him !” and the rest of the band having closed before her, they all dis- 
appeared in the forest. 


II. 


For some days the sudden alteration which had taken place in the 
manners of Don Diego was the talk of all Segovia. He that had once 
been the life of society, now seemed to withdraw from all intercourse 
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in the world ; he that had appeared ever gay, ever light-hearted, was 
now moody and silent, his breast apparently charged to bursting with 
heavy thoughts. Towards his parents too, the change was not less re- 
markable; the wy in which he began to study and scan each look, 
gesture, or act of his mother, Donna Jacintha, was to her the subject 
of anxious wonder. . After all his observation he could only trace what 
had never struck him so strongly-before, namely, a more than scrupulous 
performance of her religious duties. Unhappily, however, the words 
of the Bipey had produced so much effect on his mind as to make him 
view even this in a distorted light. Thése teligious ceremonies seemed 
to him but as expiatory sacrifices for some foregone crime or error, and 
he watched them with a foreboding fear that they supplied confirmation 
of the worst kind. His conduct became so altered that it attracted his 
mother’s attention. She had remarked that he appeared ever anxious 
to address her, as if a word from her would relieve all his perplexities, 
and yet he withdrew in haste from every opportunity she afforded him 
for conversation, like one who dreaded the consequences. At length 
when she one day saw him more than usually abstracted, she addressed 
him, and explained in a few words the impression his strange conduct 
had produced on herself and his father. 

He was silent for some moments ; his spirit seemed struggling within 
him ; at length in a tone of forced calmness, but with a quivering lip, 
which still betrayed his inward emotion, he answered, “ If my noble 
* mother would condescend to explain to me the place and the circum- 
stances of her marriage, my perplexities would be at an end.” 

The effect on his mother of these few words was instantaneous, an 

extent of emotion to which he had never before seen her give way suc- 
ceeded ; the ashy hue of death overspread her features as she falteringly 
whispered, ‘‘ Why, why, this question, my son, have you heard any 
Tumours ?” 
' Don Diego started as if electrified by her words. ‘ ’Tis enough, 
One question more, madam, and I have done. Was my father ever 
guilty of any thing that should give him the character of a sacrilegious 
person ?” 

As this question fell on her ear, Donna Jacintha started, and while 
yet the expression of beseeching forbearance lingered on her counte- 
nance, she fell at his feet senseless. Her cry had brought some of her 
attendants from the adjoining apartment, and Don Diego at their 


entrance withdrew to his own chamber. 
What a whirlwind of opposite passions was contending in his heart, 


but above all deep interminable pride— 


“ That last false passion of his breast 
Rolled like a torrent o’er the rest.” 


It seemed as if his wretched parents had, at his very birth, inflicted a 
deadly injury of which he was only now for the first time conscious. 
He that had held his head so high among all the noble youths of Se- 
govia, could it be that debased and despised as an impostor, an in- 
truder—he could pursue the question no further. If any, the proudest 
he of them all, had dared to insult him, he could have despised while 
he resented it; but the injury came from a nearer and more fatal hand, 
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and what, what should be his revenge, what reparation should he de- 
mand? It is to be feared that if the Donna Jacintha, that “ lady so 
tender of rebukes,” had come across his path at that moment, his words 
would have spoken daggers though he used none. .Thus he remained 
a whole day on his favourite Moorish barb, traversing ; the most un- 
frequented parts in the neighbourhood of .Segovia. . At..length, while 
the words of his mother for the twentieth time returned,to, his recol- 
lection, there came also with them that supplicating expression, that had 
pervaded her countenance at the moment she sank senseless at his feet. 
Then, too, alas! for the first time did he experience a sense: of self-re- 
proach at the pain he had inflicted on his mother. What right had he 
to erect himself into her judge, to summon up departed horrors, to 
arouse again long-buried recollections? And yet did not this agitation, 
this silence, confirm even to an extent he had never contemplated, all the 
horrible assertions of the gipsy? What must be now his course? 
Should he pour forth reproaches for the disgrace to which he had been 
brought uP» and which must sooner or later fall upon him? But no, 
the look of supplicating agony, with which she had regarded him after 
his last question, was still in his recollection, and he kept down his 
boiling passion. Should he then flee before hearing more, for fear of worse 
consequences? Not that either, his heart yearned to know all, to’ be- 
come cognisant even of the worst! After the interval of another day, 
during which he confined himself to his chamber, a prey to a host of 
struggling passions, he was summoned to his mother’s room. She looked 
pale and suffering ; but after having dismissed all but him, she imme- 
diately addressed him. 

‘* Whence, my son, you can have derived your knowledge of our 
former fortunes which I thought had been concealed from all, I know 
not, but a few words will make the circumstances, whether of guilt or 
palliation, clear to you; and it is due to all of us that I should mention 
them. Five-and-twenty years ago I was a nun in the convent of 
Santa Anna, near Burgos. I had entered it after a full consideration 
of what I was undertaking, but without much prior acquaintance with 
the world and its temptations. I did not, however, repent of my choice 
till the turbulent times succceded in the contest between the parties 
which, either under the name of Constitutionalists and Royalists as 
then, or Christinos and Carlists as now, have combined to desolate and 
disturb our unfortunate country. At this period the Constitutionalist 
party seemed to have a peculiar hatred against the monastic institu- 
tions, whether from the contrast such peaceful recesses afforded to 
their violent courses, or from desire to become possessed of the wealth 
they were said to retain, | know not. In the part of the country in 
which I was, these attacks were eminently successful. At length on 
one memorable night the storm broke on the convent of Santa Anna. 
It was set on fire, and rapine and violence stalked through its blaz- 
ing chambers. Your father was one}of the attacking band, but 
though attached to that party, his object had always been to mitigate 
the horrors which followed in its train. On this occasion he saved me 
from worse than death. What shall I say more? He was young, 
gallant, and handsome; my adopted home was reduced to ashes, its 
society dispersed, and a union with him seemed to offer my only hopes 
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of peace and happiness. We could not be married by our own names: 
bya strictly formal ceremony, indeed, but under false appellations, 
and* by a service which was therefore really nought; but which he 
swore should be binding on him for ever, he in this distant part of the 
country, and amidst strangers, wedded the nun of Santa Anna. 

. “Great was our sin, and constant have been my prayers for its expia- 
tion: my crime was great in proving false to the vows I had volun- 
tarily undertaken, though circumstances had in a manner relieved me 
from the necessity or even the power’ of fulfilling them, and his was 
still greater, first, in having joined in the’attack on the sacred edifice 
of Santa Anna, and in having taken, or pretended to take as his bride 
one who was already wedded to the church. I sometimes, however, 
fondly trust when I look to all the comfort I enjoy in thee, my dear 
bem? and in my noble husband, that the circumstances of excuse, and 
still more my repentance and supplications have warded from us the 
heavy retribution which must otherwise sooner or later have over- 
taken us.” 

She ceased, and awaited with anxious looks those words of conso- 
lation and that favourable verdict which she trusted her explanation 
would elicit from the only human judge to whom she had ever appealed 
as to her conduct. She listened in vain; and after a moment, in 
which he remained wrapped in an obstinate and moody silence, she 
said, ‘‘ Leave me now, Diego, I see you are not prepared to address 
me as a mother would wish to be addressed.” 

When he was alone, he thought with a shudder on the exactness 
with which the real facts corresponded to the words of the hateful 
gipsy. And yet what remained unfulfilled? Could it be that in that¢ 
also he was doomed to fulfil her predictions. Could it be that he was 
to complete that retribution which, though deserved, his parents fondly 
- hoped to have escaped? But no! the past indeed might be within the 
gipsy’s knowledge ; but the future at least was in his power, at all 
events not in hers. He formed his determination, and for the few days 
that intervened before its execution, he was enabled to assume some- 
what the appearance of his former light-heartedness. At length when 
he had nearly completed his preparations, he announced his wish to 
follow the example of other young men of his‘age and rank, and set out 
on his travels. He added, that as he might be absent for a long time, 
he should wish to have assigned to him some of the fortune that would 
eventually be his. His father entered into all his arrangements. He 
sent forward his more bulky luggage to Madrid as a central place from 
whence he could consign it to any point to which his fancy might lead 
him. He took leave over night of those parents from whom he had 
hardly been separated a day since his childhood, and with whom, if 
his proud spirit had hardly received sufficient check, his kindly feel- 
ings had always been met by corresponding affection. He embraced 
them and bade adieu professedly for a long time; but as he inwardly 
resolved, and as the event proved for the last time and for ever. 

As he pursued his solitary way next morning on horseback without the 
walls of Segovia, a laugh of derision sounded in his ears from the ruins 
of an old Moorish temple by the roadside. He turned in that direc- 
tion, and in the fiery glance and taunting laugh of the well-known 
gipsy he recognised the promise of some yet impending misfortune. 
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‘About six years after the events just recorded, a festive party were 
collected.in the shades of the narrow valleys in the. rocky.parts above 
the village of St. Esteban. It was the festival of their patron saint, 
and the scattered inhabitants of this wild district,‘ principally shep« 
herds, were collected at the close of a summer’s day to celebrate 
it after their own simple fashion. The rude music in which. some 
of their youths excelled, was breathing forth an invitation to the 
dance, and already had a rustic couple stepped forth to answer 
its call, while the unemployed group of the aged or the idle re 
clined on the grass to watch the performances of the youthful pair. 
Of these latter the man boasted a form of Herculean proportions, 
of more strength perhaps than grace, and a countenance in which 
honesty of purpose, kindness of heart, and a don naturel, were 
more conspicuous than any great look of intellect or refined  feel- 
ing. His partner, on the other hand, by her delicate but graceful 
form, and downcast meditative eye, seemed less qualified to appreciate 
those merits in him which had gained the suffrages of the hardy and 
active mountaineers, and lusty brisk-looking lasses by whom they were 
surrounded. She seemed, indeed, to receive his invitation to the dance 
with alacrity, and his looks of admiration with pleasure, but this was 
perhaps owing to the disposition sometimes attributed to her sex, of 
estimating a lover at the value which others set upon him, at least 
until the important moment when her heart is really touched. 

The dance had become more animated, the glances of the happy 
Pedro more full of admiration, and, inspired by its measures, even the ex- 
pressive countenance of the gentle Clara more propitious, when inglancing 
round the circle of spectators her eye rested on the figure of a stranger, 
who, with a countenance uninspired by the gay scene around him, was 
coldly gazing on the dance. He seemed to watch her, but rather as an 
uninterested spectator would mark the performance. at a theatre than 
with any look of admiration or interest. Now for a pretty woman to 
see an earnest gaze directed on herself, and yet not be able to trace in 
that gaze ought of approval, is a problem, to the solving of which her 
energies are apt to be not unfrequently applied, and so it was with 
Clara. That cold looker-on spoiled for her the whole spirit of the 
dance, and, pleading fatigue, she soon concluded it. 

Although the garb of the stranger was plain and simple, even to 
affectation, indeed far exceeded in splendour by that of those around 
him, who in honour of their patron saint were clothed in their holi- 
day dresses, yet there was that look of pride and dignity, of abstraction 
from the common feelings of those around him, of superiority to their 
every day thoughts and cares that are so apt to mark the outward bear- 
ing of the Spanish cavalier. He was accoutred for riding, and had 
most likely left his steed in the neighbouring venta, but his clothes were 
travel-stained, and his sunburnt, weatherbeaten features told of one 
who had travelled through many lands, and seen much of hardship. 

Don Diego, for it was he who thus intruded his ce on a scene 
of , pone and happiness, had indeed journeyed much in the years that 
had succeeded his departure from Segovia. Care, however, seemed to 
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have been the constant companion of his wanderings, and whether ‘ii 
the Bohemienne of France, the Zingara of more eastern parts of 
Europe, the Gipsy of England, or the Zigeunerinn of — the 
malicious countenance and insulting laugh of his own country’s Gitana 
seemed ever before him. He had now returned to Spain, tired of his 
restless life, and had determined to seek, in some quiet unfrequented 
valley, rest and exemption from the horrible fears for the future which 
had so continually oppressed him. ©. * 

There was something in the general appearance of the wild and re- 
mote district in which he now found himself, in the kind though rough 
manner of those who surrounded him, that attracted his attention; and 
when he heard from an old shepherd, the father of the Clara we have 
seen dancing, that the flocks, sheepwalk, and farm of a proprietor 
lately deceased were to be sold, he determined to become the purchaser, 
and settle there for a time, perhaps for ever. His native town, his 
former habits, his ancient and more refined companions, were lost to his 
future, and he preferred to adopt something as different as possible 
from all these. The superiority over the other maidens of the neigh- 
bourhood that marked Clara, the necessity of securing some companion, 
and perhaps the pleasure of snatching her from an almost accepted 
lover, determined the choice of the wayward Don Diego. The consent 
of the father was easily obtained by the purchaser of the most consider- 
able farm of the district, and the maiden herself became the victim of 
that delusion which will often lend a charm in woman’s eye to those 
qualities which mark a man as most different, possibly most superior, 
but certainly most unfit for her. / 

In the quiet valley of St. Esteban, the arrangements for the union 
of the rich stranger with the pride of the neighbourhood, the handsome 
and innocent Clara, were soon made; and, about a fortnight after his 
arrival, a meeting somewhat similar to that which he had then witnessed, 
were assembled to celebrate his marriage. The farm he had taken was 
in a remote and unfrequented part of the district, and the universal 
popularity of the bride had brought together a large assemblage of those 
whose eyes she would now cease to gladden so constantly as had been 
her habit on each returning festival. 

In one part of the glady level in which they were assemled, dancing 
had already commenced, and, as Don Diego had declined to join the 
merry and active performers upon whom he felt that the graceful and 
dignified ease! of his movements would be lost, the bride had accepted 
as her partner the hardy, good-humoured, but now almost despairing 
Pedro. To Don Diego, this, which was really but the continuance of 
former habits between old companions, seemed like contamination now 
that she was his wife. He strode off, therefore, to a more distant 
group, who seemed collected by some other attraction. It was not till 
he had joined them that he discovered that they were assembled round 
a band of wandering gipsies, one of whom was dancing with all the 
grace which they are sometimes known to display, to the sound of wild 
music, while another was chanting forth some marriage verses with 
which they were accustomed to go the round of such rustic festivals. 
- Soon after his arrival, however, this was ended, and the band opening 

out, presented to his view the well-known countenance of the-the Gi- 
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ho had been the cause of all his sufferings. She immediately 
broke. forth with the following song; which, as her eyes were fixed 'u 
him,.to»whom, as the principal person of the féte, his Deghboas hea 
given place, appeared almost intended to have a personal applica- 
tion. 


“ Es de vidrio la muger 
Pero no se ha de probar 
Se si pueden o no quebrar 
Porque todo podria ser, 
orque, &c.” 


Which may be literally translated : 


Woman, oh woman, is made of glass, 
Therefore ’tis better you never should try 
Whether or no it in pieces will fly, 
For all things may come to pass : 

For all things, &c. 


The last line, the burden of the,song, was drawled out in a sort of 
half pitying deprecating tone, which drew peals of laughter from those 
assembled, and caused such passion in the breast of Don Diego, that 
the malicious gipsy seeing that the effect she desired was produced, 
made the signal of departure to the rest of her band, and retired from 
the assembly. 

Don Diego, with fury in his glance and abruptness in his manner, 
returned to where the rustic dance was going on, and rudely interrupt- 
ing it, and seizing the arm of his young wife, declared that it was time 
to seek their distant home. With scanty and uncourteous words of 
parting, he took leave of her friends and relations, and hurried her away 
from the companions of her youth, who shook their heads on the pros- 

t of happiness for one so dear, as they saw her depart, resting with 
ond confidence on him in whose affection and kindly feeling they felt 
so little disposed to rely. 

Their first month’s experience of their new mode of life was full of 
happiness. With nothing to rouse his angry feelings, and every proof 
of the devoted love of his chosen partner, under all the exciting novelt 
of a new mode of life, and that life his own choice, it required little 
exertion on the part of Don Diego, little of that self-control in which 
he was so deficient to realize to poor Clara that idea of a superior being 
devoted, humbly devoted, to her slightest wish, which it is the delight of 
a young wife to picture to herself. 

It was not, however, in the nature of Don Diego to rest long 
satisfied with such tranquil happiness. _A retired life, with one chosen 
companion, an idea so fraught with peace and content to the gentle, the 
cheerful, the philosophical, mind suits not the gloomy, the proud, the 
imperious; the iron rule of the world’s opinion is necessary to check 
and curb their stormy passions. As soon as Don Diego found that he 
had but to see in his wife a humble, complying, yet devoted partner, his 
course of life seemed tame and uninteresting, and the very patience with 
which she bore his fits of violence and moodiness, served to add to the 
contempt and neglect with which he treated her. When once the sense 
of unhappiness had fairly struck on the soul of the unfortunate Clara, 
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she looked, as had been her wont, to religion and the consolations of the 
church as her only comfort. Don Diego, who knew not, dreamed not, of 
the comfort to be derived from such a source, gave a stern negative to her 
request to be allowed to see a confessor; he wanted not the visits 


of a meddling priest. In her rg to be allowed to attend the 


humble church near his father's farm, he saw but a request to escape 
from him and complain of his conduct, or perhaps to renew the inter- 
course and recover the admiration of some of her former lovers: with 
the perverse injustice by which woman’s sacrifices are too often repaid, 
he saw inthe sudden preference of himself to the kind-hearted Pedro 
only an additional reason to doubt her constancy of mind. Governed 
by these feelings, he told her to be contented with the little shrine to the 
Virgin, which, Juckily for her, was situated a few paces from their house. 
There was she accustomed to spend much of her time, while he betook 
himself to the wildest parts of that mountainous district with his gun in 
search of game; a pursuit which, as containing more of excitement, 
he preferred to his ostensible occupation of tending his farm. 

When engaged in these solitary expeditions, his perverse and ill- 
regulated mind would but too often dwell on doubts and suspicions of 
his innocent wife; and the casual meeting with some shepherd who 
might happen to be walking in that direction, would represent him as 
summoned, to jisten to the complaints, or receive the confidence of her 
who was perhaps seeking comfort and consolation from heaven alone. 
Then would his boiling passion already mentally anticipate the fearful 
vengeance it would exact for what was but an imaginary transgression, 

So passed a fearful year, the distemper of his mind daily increasing 
with the food which he administered to it, and the want of any check to 
__ his evil passions. At length, on the occurrence of the festival of St. 
Esteban, he had started on his usual expedition, with his faithful hound 
following him. He was in particularly bad humour, as the usually sub- 
missive Clara had pressed upon him most earnestly her request to be 
allowed on this, the festival of her own village, to attend mass with her 
neighbours. Unable to comprehend the importance that she attached 
to this simple act, he had refused her harshly; she had renewed her 
request, which he had again rejected. Ah! how much might have 
been spared him had he but appreciated her feelings. He strode on his 
way, his mind chafed, and uneasy as is ever the case with those who 
have given the reins to their passion. He tortured his brain, and con- 
jured up every possible suspicion to account for her urgency, for which 
he would not for a moment admit her own simple pretext to be the 
solution. 

He had diverged from the road to a higher part of the mountain in 
search of game, when he saw below him, passing in the direction of 
his farm, a youth, in whose holyday dress and gigantic figure he 
thought to recognize the Pedro with whom he had seen his wife on the 
first day he had beheld her. So slight a circumstance, for he was now 
far from home, and the dress one that was worn on such a day by all 
the youth of the district, was enough to disturb a mind like his, and 
he was about to turn in the direction of his home, when the deep 
voice of his dog gave the signal of game in view, and with all the 
inconsequence of his temper, he darted forward in pursuit of it. 














Clara, meantime, wounded, but not irritated, by his-harsh refusal of 
her had sought her favourite shrine to pour forth -her prayers 
in saddened, but not angry, mood. In the afternoon nit cae 
had driven her back to her house, and she sat expecting her. nd 
about the usual hour of his return, when, amid the pelting of the 
rain, and the rumbling of the thunder, she heard a knocking at her 
door. aes pee it, and admitted an aged couple, more worn out, 
as it appeared, by fatigue and suffering, than even by age, Their 

was soon told. They were of distinguished rank, but had. been 
driven, by the fury of the revolutiona party, from their home, and 
obliged to seek their safety in flight. Their known politics, and their 
rank, had made them objects of pursuit; and they had, at length 
sought security in the solitude of these mountains, till the storm had 
driven them to re ter refuge she had so kindly afforded. 

The return of Don Diego was still protracted, and the conversation 
of the hostess and her guests was continued with more confidence till 
the mention of her husband’s name, and some of the circumstances 
attendant on his marriage, the name of his native city, and such 
particulars as he had thought it unnecessary to conceal from his wife, 
raised a suspicion, which further inquiry confirmed, that it was to the 

arents of her husband that Clara had given shelter. Who 
shall describe the innocent joy of that wife, or the caresses which 
these — showered upon her ? ; 

At length, leaving the old couple to talk over their brightened pros- 
pects, the joy of recovering their long lost son, the happy Clara, full 
of thankfulness, sought her favourite shrine, there to pour forth the 
overflowings of her heart. 

The pursuit of game had carried Don Diego far beyond the limits 
of his ordinary excursions, the violence of the storm had further de- 
layed him; but he was now returning home, the darkness that was 
closing around him adding to the gloom within his mind. As he 
moodily pursued his way, he saw in the distance the watchfires of a 
gipsy encampment. This was enough to bring back his mind to the 

orrible thoughts which were seldom long absent from it. He remem- 
bered that this was the very day that had been marked seven years 
before by his first meeting with La Gitana, in Segovia; that this was 
also the anniversary of his appearance at the festival in the village of 
St. Esteban. Then recurred to -his mind the insulting tones with 
which the song against the honour and constancy of woman had been 
sere into his ears on the day of his marriage. ‘“ Accursed gipsy !”” 

e involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ am I never to be free from thy remem- 
brance—art thou doomed to haunt my every path?” “ Yes,” ex- 
claimed a voice from a thicket near him, a voice he knew too well; 
“‘ yes, till my prophecy is accomplished.” 

For a minute the iron nerves of Don Diego were shaken, and a 
feeling of awe and dread overwhelmed him—it passed, and the most 
violent fury succeeded ; he raised his gun, which was charged with 
ball, but in the darkness he knew not which way to direct his fire. 
He remained for a few minutes as if rooted to the spot, but all was 
tranquil, and he hurried homewards, his mind brooding over the 
visions of jealousy which had filled it in the morning. 
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He — nearly reached his aie and was ag ee his pi 3 
the raphe: dr presence of str ae him. | He cha his 
purpose, and, shouldering his gun, turned up a side-path which led 
more directly to his dwelling, and by which his Clara was wont to 
come out to meet him. She comes not as usual; he is close to the 
entrance ; he calls her; she’answers not; what can have so occupied 
her? He opens the side door—what is it meets his eyes? . Horror of 
horrors, a man’s hat and cloak still wet from the afternoon’s. storm, 
and hung up as if to dry. Petrified at the sight, he silently retreats, 
and approaches the other side of the house, where an open part of 
the shutters allowed him to look into the principal apartment. It is 
almost dark, but the embers of the fire still glow and illamine the 
fearful scene. ‘ There, there,” he cries, “‘are the guilty couple, he 
hanging over and pouring forth accents of rapture, she listening with 
eagerness. But they escape not my vengeance!” Stealthily is the 
shutter drawn aside, firmly is. the gun pointed—it bellows forth the 
signal of destruction; a sharp scream is heard, and the man falls 
motionless to the ground, while his companion bends over him, uttering 
piercing shrieks. ‘Ah! ah! dost thou lament him, dost thou weep 
over him; then share his fate !"’ Again sounded the message of de- 
struction, and another innocent victim lay extended on the floor. 

At this moment Don Diego heard the voice of his wife calling to 
him from the direction of the little shrine. He rushed to meet her as 
if to assure himself of the reality of what seemed a vision, ‘‘Am I 
too late, dearest. Diego, to see the meeting?” “ Meeting! what 
meeting ?” he screamed forth in agony. ‘The meeting of father 
- and mother and son ; of my husband with his parents!” 

“My Parents!!!” 

* * x * * 

A month after this the little town of Gomez was the scene of a public 
execution. A priest had been sent by Clara’s father on the morning 
after the feast to visit his daughter, whose presence he had missed the 
day before. The minister of the church arrived but to be witness to 
a scene of horror, and bound to secrecy by no sacred: confession, 
taunted and insulted by the now desperate cavalier, softened by no 
excuses or explanations, for Diego would suffer none to be given, he 
denounced him to the officers of justice, 

Punishment followed as a matter of course, for to mone were the 
palliating circumstances known. To none save three,.to the unfor- 
tunate criminal himself, to his wife, and to her, the fearful one, who 
was the author, the prophesier of all, and who failed not to super- 
intend the accompliahiinte of her own prophecies. 

When the criminal appeared in the place of execution, there existed, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his crime, some sympathy in every 
breast, save one. Amid the silence of horror which immediately pre- 
ceded his death, there was raised one loud, insulting, heartless laugh 
of derision. It was a last cry of triumph from the terrible Gitana. 
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RHYMES FOR THE TIMES, AND REASON FOR THE SEASON. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 


No. I. 
AN OPEN QUESTION. 


“Tt is the king’s highway that we are in, and in this way it is that thou hast placed 
the lions.” —Bunyaw. 


Wuat! shut the Gardens! lock the lattic’d gate! 
Refuse the shilling and the Fellow’s ticket! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
“On Sundays no admittance at this wicket !” 
The Birds, the Beasts, and all the Reptile race 
Denied to friends and visiters till Monday ! 
Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


The Gardens,—so unlike the ones we dub 
Of tea, wherein the artizan carouses,— 
Mere shubberies without one drop of shrub,— 
Wherefore should they be closed like public-houses ? 
No ale is vended at the wild Deer’s Head,— 
Nor rum—nor gin—not even of a Monday— 
The Lion is not carv’d—or gilt—or red, 
And does not send out porter of a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


The Bear denied! the Leopard under locks! 

As if his spots would give contagious fevers, 
The Beaver close as hat within its box, 

So different from other Sunday beavers ! 
The Birds invisible—the Gnaw-way Rats— 

The Seal hermetically sealed till Monday— 
The Monkey tribe—the Family of Cats, 

We visit other families on Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


What is the brute profanity that shocks 
The super-sensitively-serious feeling ? 
The Kangaroo—is he not orthodox 
To bend his legs, the way he does, in knee ling? 
Was strict Sir Andrew, in his Sabbath coat, 
Struck all a heap to see a coati mundi ? 
Or did the Kentish Plumtree faint to note 
The Pelicans presenting bills on Sunday ? 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


What feature has repulsed the serious set ? 
What error in the bestial birth or breeding, 

To put their tender fancies on the fret—? 
One thing is plain—it is not in the feeding! 

Some stiffish people think that smoking joints 


Are carnal sins ’twixt Saturday and Monday— 

But then the beasts are pious on these points, 
For they all eat cold dinners on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy 
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What change comes o’er the spirit of the place, 

. » As if transmuted by’some spell organic ? 

Turns fell Hysena of the Ghoulish race? 
The Snake, pro tempore, the true Satanic ? 

Do Irish minds,—( whose theory allows 
That now and then Good Friday falls on Monday)— 

Do Irish minds suppose that Indian Cows 
Are wicked Bulls of Bashan on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy 


There are some moody Fellows, not a few, 

Who, turn’d by Nature with a gloomy bias, 
Renounce black devils to adopt the blue, 

And think when they are dismal they are pious— 
Is’t possible that Pug’s untimely fun 

Has sent the brutes to Coventry till Monday— 
Or p’rhaps some animal, no serious one, 

as overheard in laughter on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


What dire offence have serious Fellows found 

To raise their spleen against the Regent’s spinney ? 
Were charitable boxes handed round, 

And would not Guinea Pigs subscribe their guinea ? 
Perchance, the Demoiselle refused to moult 

The feathers in her head—at least till Monday ; 
Or did the Elephant, unseemly, bolt 

A tract presented to be read on Sunday— 

But what ‘is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


At whom did Leo struggle to get loose ? 
Who mourns thro’ Seales tricks his damag’d clothing ? 
Who has been hissed by the Canadian Goose ? 
On whom did Llama spit in utter loathing ? 
Some Smithfield Saint did jealous feelings tell, 
To keep the Puma out of sight till Monday, 
Because he prey’d extempore as well 
As certain wild Itinerants on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


To me it seems, that in the oddest way 
(Begging the 4 rene of each rigid Socius) 
Our omieee eepers of the Sabbath-day 
Are like the Keepers of the Brutes ferocious— 
As soon the Tiger might expect to stalk 
About the grounds from Saturday till Monday, 
As any harmless Man to take a walk, 
If Saints could clap him in a cage on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


In spite of all hypocrisy can spin, 
As surely as I am a Christian scion, 
I cannot think it is a mortal sin— 
(Unless he’s loose) to look upon a lion. 
I really think that one may go, perchance, 
To see a bear, as guiltless as on Monday— 
(That is, provided that he did not dance). 
Bruin’s no worse than bakin’ on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 
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In spite of all the fanatic compiles, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner, 
Because no children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor— 
It is not plain, to my poor faith at least, 
That what we christen “ Natural” on Monday, 
The wondrous reat, en Bird and Beast, 
Can be Unnatural because it’s Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Whereon is sinful phantasy to work ? 

The Dove—the wing’d Columbus of Man’s haven? 
The tender Love-bird—or the filial Stork ? 

The punctual Crane—the providential Raven ? 
The Pelican whose bosom feeds her young? 

Nay, must we cut from Saturday till Monday 
That feather’d marvel with a human tongue, 

Because she does not preach upon a Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


The busy Beaver—that sagacious beast ! 

The Sheep that own’d an Oriental Shepherd— 
That Desart-ship, the Camel of the East, 

The horned Rhinoceros—the spotted Leopard— 
The Creatures of the Great Creator’s hand 

Are surely sights for better days than Monday— 
The Elephant, although he wears no band, 

Has he no sermon in his trunk for Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy ? 


What harm if men who burn the midnight oil, 
Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 
Seek once a-week their spirits to assoil, 
And snatch a glimpse of “ Animated Nature?” 
Better it were, if, in his best of suits, 
The artisan who goes to work on Monday 
Should spend a leisure hour amongst the brutes, 
Than make a beast of his own self on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy ? 


Why, zounds ! what raised so Protestant a fuss 
(Omit the zounds! for which I make apology) 
But that the Papists, like some Fellows, thus 
Had somehow mixed up Dens with their Theology ? 
Is Brahma’s Bull—a Hindoo god at home— 
A papal Bull to be tied up till Monday— 
Or Leo, like his namesake, ioe of Rome, 
That there is such a dread of them on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Spirit of Kant! have we not had enough 

To make Religion sad, and sour, and snubbish, 
But Saints Zoological must cant their stuff, 

As vessels cant their ballast—rattling rubbish ! 
Once let the sect triumphant to their text, 

Shut Nero up from Saturday till Monday, 
And sure as fate they will deny us next 

To see the Dandelions on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 
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No. 2. 
POMPEY’S GHOST. 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


‘* Skins may differ, but affection 






Dwells in white and black the same.” 


*T was twelve o'clock, not twelve at night, 


But twelve o’clock at noon; 
Because the sun was shining bright 
And not the silver moon. 
A proper time for friends to call, 
Or Pots, or Penny Post ; 
When, lo! as Pheebe sat at work, 
She saw her Pompey’s Ghost! 


Now when a female has a‘call 
From people that are dead ; 
Like Paris ladies, she receives 
Her visiters in bed. 
But Pompey’s Spirit could not come 
Like ve that are white, 
Because he was a Blackamoor, 
And wouldn’t show at night ! 


But of all unexpected things 
That happen to us here, 
The most unpleasant is a rise 
In what is very dear. 
So Phoebe screamed an awful scream, 
To prove the seaman’s text : 
That after black appearances, 
White squalls will follow next, 


“ Oh, Phoebe, deat! oh, Phebe, dear ! 

Don’t go to scream or faint ; 

You think because I’m black I am 
The Devil, but I ain't ! 

Behind the heels of Lady Lambe 
I walk’d whilst I had breath ; 

But that is past, and | am now 
A-walking after Death ! 


“No, murder, though, I come to tell 
base and bloody crime ; 
So Pheebe, dear, put off your fits 
Till some more fitting time: 
No Crowner, like a boatswain’s mate, 
My body need attack, 
With his round dozen to find out 
Why I have died so “<“¥ 
2M 




















pe ete str ve, f 


pee 
As if I had in my inside 
Delisous is the sight | grew 
us t ; 
And as I lay in bed, 
They say I gather’d all the wool 
You see upon my head. 


“‘ His Lordship for his doctor sent, 
My treatment to begin— 
I wish that he had call’d him out, 
2 — a — _ ! 
or though to physic he was bred, 
And pass’d at Surgeons Hall, 
To make his post a sinecure 
He never cured at all ! 


“The Doctor look’d about ye breast, 

And then about my back, 

And then he shook his head and said, 
* Your case looks very black.’ 

And first he sent me hot cayenne, 
And then gemboge to swallow,— 

But still my Fever would not turn 
To Scarlet or to Yellow! 


“ With madder and with turmeric 

He made his next attack ; 

But neither he nor all his drugs 
Could stop my d ing black. 

At last I got so sick of life, 
And sick of being dosed, 

One Monday morning I gave up 
My physic and the ghost ! 


“ Oh Phebe, dear, what pain it was 

To sever every tie! 

You know black beetles feel as much 
As giants when they die— 

And id there is a bridal bed, 
Or bride of little worth, 

Its lying in a bed of mould, 

ong with Mother Earth. 


“ Alas; some happy, happy day, 

In church T honed to ein, 

And like a muff of sable skin 

. Receive your gp dopo 

But sternly with that piebald match 
My fate untimely clashes— 

For now, like Pompe-double-i, 
‘I'm sleeping in my ashes ! 


“ And now farewell! a last farewell! 
I’m wanted down below, 
And have but time enough to add 
One word before I go 
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In mourning crape and bombazine 
Bee sneee t precious pelf— 

Don't go black fer me eT 
Can do it for myself. 


“ Henceforth within my grave I rest, 

But Death who ches inherits, 

Allowed my spirit leave to come, 
¥ou seem’d so out of spitits : 

But do not sigh, and do not cry, 
By grief too much engross’d,— 

Nor, for a ghost of colour, turn 
The colour of a ghost ! 


* Again farewell, my Phoebe dear ! 

Once more a last adieu! 

For I must make myself as scarce 

. As — of sable re , 

from to gray, gray to nought, 

The Shape began to fade, ; 

And, like an egg, though not so white, 
The Ghost was newly laid ! 








MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
THE ARRIVAL. 


A LIGHT travelling-carriage drew up before the hotel of the Three 
Lions in Prague. Several servants rushed out; one opened the door 
of the carriage, and assisted a young lady to alight.. She sprang out, 
and was followed by a young man, humming a cheerful tune. 

‘St. Nepomuck!” cried the landlord at the inn-door; “‘do I see 
aright? It is Herr von Mozart!” 

“‘You see I keep my word,” answered Mozart, with a cordial nod. 
‘< Yes; ’tis I once more : you may keep me till harvest, and, as a surety 
for my behaviour, I have brought my wife along with me.” | 

The landlord bowed low to the fair lady, and begun a set speech ; 
but Mozart interrupted him with— ) 

‘¢ Leave off talking, my man, and show us our quarters; and let us 
have some refreshment; and send a servant to Signor Guardasoni, to 
tell him I am here.” 

He gave his arm to his wife, and walked in; the host followed him 
with alacrity, and soon after the servants, carrying trunks and band- 
boxes, which they had unpacked from the carriage. 

A handsome young man, who at that moment was crossing the 
market, as soon as he heard from one of the footmen the-name of the 
newly-arrived guest, rushed up the stairs into Mozart’s chamber, and 
threw himself into his arms with an exclamation of joy. 
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“The wizard seize theé—wild fellow!” cried the composer; “ you 
half frightened me!” Then, turning to his wife, he presented the in- 
oe saying, “ Well! how do you like him? This is he—Luigi Bassi, 

mean.” 


THE LIBRETTO. 


“‘T sing the Count this evening in your ‘ Figaro,’ Master Mozart,” 
said Bassi. | 

** Very well,” was the reply; ‘‘ and what say the Prague folks to my 
opera ?” e . 

“Come to-night to the theatre, and you shall hear for yourself. 
This is the twelfth representation in sixteen days! and we have it this 
evening at the request of Duke Anthony of Saxony.” 

‘* Ho! ho! and what says Strobach ?” 

“‘ He and all the orchestra say after every representation, that they 
would gladly play it over and over again—though it is a very difficult 

iece.”” 

Mozart rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and skid to his wife, 
«“«See—I told you aright; the good people of Prague will make me 
amends for my vexation with the Viennese. It is well! I will compose: 
an opera for them, such as one does not turn out every day.—I have a 
capital libretto, Bassi! a bold, wild thing, full of spirit and fire, that Da 
Ponte wrote for me. He says he would have done it for no one else; 
none other would have had courage forit. Oh! ’twas just the thing for 
me! The music has long run in my head; but I scarce knew how 
to produce it, for no other text would have served me! You find 
sounds in ‘ Idomeneo’ and ‘ Figaro,’ but not just of the right sort ; 
in short, it was with me as if the spring should and would. come— 
but cannot! On all the bushes and shrubs hang myriad buds, but 
they are closed. Then comes the tempest—and the thunder cries, 
* Burst forth !’ and the warm rain streams down, and leaf and blossom 
burst of a sudden into bright luxuriance! The deuce take me, if ’twas 
not just so with me, when Da Ponte brought me the libretto! You 
shall take the chief part, and—the deuce take you !” 

Bassi wanted to know more of the opera, but Mozart assumed an air 
of mystery, and laughing, counselled him to have patience. 


FIN CHAN DAL VINO, 


On the evening of that day, when Mozart appeared in the theatre in 
the box of Count Thurn, he was greeted bythe audience with three 
rounds of applause. During the representation of his ‘‘ Figaro,” this 
testimony of delight was repeated after every scene. The applause was 
the more gratifying to the author, as ‘« Figaro” had met with but indif- 
ferent success in Vienna. Through the ill offices of Salieri,} the piece 
was badly cast and worse performed, so that Mozart had sworn never 
to write another opera for the Viennese. 

Prolonged vivats / accompanied Mozart’s carriage, as he drove to 
the hotel; there he met his friends :—the leader, Strobach, Duscheck, 
and the impressario Guardasoni, who had ordered a splendid supper. 
Soon after came Bassi, Bondini with his wife, and the lovely, spirited 
Saporitti. Much pleasant discourse on their art ensued, and sportive 
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humour enlivened the repast ; their mirth, however, though it rose as 
the supper ended, and the champagne circulated freely, never passed 
the bounds of decorum. 
In his festive humour, Mozart proved not so impenetrable to the 
uestions of Bassi as he had been in the morning, but gave him a 
etch of the part designed for him in the new opera, of which he 
showed him three airs completed. 
‘Very good, Master Amadeo,” said Bassi; ‘‘ but these airs are, 
with deference, rather too insignificant for me!” . 
‘** How?” asked the composer, looking at him with laughing eyes. _ 
‘IT mean,” answered Bassi, ‘* that there is too little difficulty in 
them—they are all too easy.” ; 


** You think so?” 
‘‘ Yes; exactly so, master! You shall write me some grand difficult 


songs, or give me some you have ready; eh, master! will you ?” 

“No!” replied Mozart, with his peculiar smile; ‘‘no, my good 
Bassi, that I will not!” Bassi’s face visibly lengthened; but the 
master continued goodhumouredly, ‘‘ Look you, tesoro/ that the airs 
are not long, is true; but they are -just as long as they ought to be, 
and neither more nor less. As to the great, the too great easiness of 
which you complain, it signifies nothing. I am sure you will have 
enough to do if you sing them throughout as they should be sung.” 

* * “Hem!” mused Bassi. 

‘‘For example: sing me once this air, ‘ Fin chan dal vino !’” 

He went to the piano—Bassi followed him somewhat out of humour, 
and merely glancing at the notes, began hurriedly, and with not too 
gentle touch. 

“Gently, gently!” cried Mozart, laughing, and stopping him: “ not 
so con furio over hedge and stone! can you not wait and keep pace 
with my music? Where [ have written presto, must you sing prestis- 
simo, and pay no heed at all to forte and piano ? Ha! who sings here? 
A drunken landlord, or a merry 2 cavalier, who thinks more of 
his love than of the wine, and revels in luxurious fantasy, doubling his 
enjoyment? I entreat you—drink a glass of champagne—think upon 
your sweetheart, and mark me when it begins to tingle in your ears, in 
the softest most aerial tempo—pia iano—crescendo forte piano— 
till at the last all crashes together in the loud wild jubilation—that is 
what I mean !” 3 

And Bassi, animated by the exhortation of the master, sprang up, 
poured down a glass of champagne, snatched a kiss from the beautiful 
Saporitti, and began anew ; this time with such success that the whole 
company were electrified, and encored the song with enthusiasm. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mozart, after Bassi had three times rehearsed it; 
‘¢ well—said I not truly—goes it not charmingly ?” 

Before he could prevent it, Bassi seized his hand, kissed it, and 
answered modestly, ‘I will do my best to have you satisfied with 


me!” 


/ 





HERR VON NEPOMUCK. 


At Duscheck’s pressing invitation, Mozart left his abode in the city, 
and went to Kosohirz, the country-seat of his friend. He arrived there 
on a lovely morning in September. Duscheck had quietly arranged a 
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little féte, and the master was surprised and gratified to find himself 
welcomed to his new home by his most esteemed acquaintances and 
friends. To add still further to his pleasure, his host handed him,a 
petition, signed by many of the most distinguished citizens of Prague, 
‘that he would soon give them a concert.” 

For this purpose, the theatre was placed at his disposal, and Count 
von Thurn offered to defray the expenses. In the overflow of his feel- 
ing, Mozart could not help observing, 

“The Viennese did not thus to me!” 

‘* It seems, friend,” said Duscheck, ‘‘ that your good folks of Vienna, 
as you always call them, knew not rightly what they had in you—still 
less what they should do with you. Heaven forgive the emperor for 
having left you without a situation, while he made the sneak Salieri 
leader, though he could not but know who you are—and who is Salieri. 
And the Viennese looked quietly on—oh, fie!” 

“‘ Nay—nay,” interrupted Mozart ; ‘’twas nof quite so bad ; Joseph 
has more important affairs to occupy him than mine—and you know he 
has his counsellors, on whom he depends—for they understand how to 
get the right side of him. As to the people of Vienna—lI still maintain 
—they are brave fellows! When I came from Salzburg, where my lord 
the prince-bishop had treated me like a dog, the Viennese received 
me so cordially, it seemed to me as if I had stepped out of hell into 

adise. Look you—that I remember now and ever! They are oft, 
indeed, a little stupid, and always willing to .be told they are magnani- 
mous—and have the best taste: yet if one-looks them boldly in the 
face and tells them the truth, they will listen and applaud him, and 
grant him whatever he will. But that can I not do; I would rather 
take a box on the ear, than thrust my praise into any man’s face. I 
have held a wheedler all my life long for a mean fellow—and shall I 
turn out one at last! Salieri makes nothing of it; he is an Italian, 
and they besmear each other without conscience. Bah! let the Vien- 
nese prefer him to me—let them stuff him with confections.—Give me 
a glass of Burgundy!” 
fore Duscheck could hand his friend a glass, a tall, corpulent 
man, of a red, shining visage, offered a goblet of the sparkling wine, 
with a smile and a low bow, to the master. 

Mozart took the goblet, drank, and turning to the colossal Gany- 
mede, addressed him in a few extempore lines of verse, with droll 
earnestness of expression. 

“‘ The master recollects me, then?” asked the man, his eyes flashing 

oy. : 
; Mozart answered, smiling, ‘‘ Could I forget my excellent trumpeter, 
Nepomuck Stradetzky ¢” 

*“* Herr von Nepomuck,” said the trumpeter, gravely correcting him ; 
but with the softest tone and attitude of humility. “ Pray—pray— 
Herr von Mozart—von!” 

The master nodded goodnaturedly, and reached him his hand. 

When the company reassembled in the evening, they were unex- 
pectedly entertained with pieces from ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,” by a 
chorus of Prague musicians. Mozart listened well-pleased, and thanked 
them cordially when they ceased. 

“« But, if you will do me a very great pleasure,” said he, “ I entreat 
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you, gentlemen, sing and -play us the noble old song of the Prague 
musicians. You know which!” 

Highly pleased at this request, the worthy band sang the song of 
the Prague musicians. At the close, they went off blowing their trum- 

ts; the music sounded softer as they receded ; the moon came u 
over the hills, the Muldan murmured its low mysterious hymn; a 
filled with emotion, Mozart arose, wished his friends good night, and 
retired to his chamber, where, till near morning, he continued playing 
on the piano. 

THE DISTRIBUTION. 


Mozart gave his concert, and reaped therefrom not only rich ap- 
lause, but no contemptible store of gold. When Duscheck wished 
im joy of the last, and added, 

‘‘] know, indeed, you write rather for fame than money—particu- 

larly at Vienna—” 

Mozart interrupted him with, ‘‘ For what do I write—fame, gold ? 
Truly not—for in general I get neither! I write for Art; and for her 
sake alone.” : 

Meanwhile the master worked assiduously at his ‘‘ Don Giovanni ;” 
and on the 4th of October 1787, showed it to the impressario, com- 
plete except the overture, and a few breaks in the instrumentation. 

* *Guardasoni was overjoyed at the information, and directly counted 
out to the master the stipulated number of ducats. When Mozart, 
however, began to speak of the distribution of parts, the poor impree- 
sario confessed in dismay, that he had been for weeks afraid to enter 
on this business; owing to the usual strife among singers, each one, 
male and female, aspiring to a principal part. 

‘* My people, thank fortune,” said he, “‘ are none of the worst—and 
Bassi is goodnature itself; but in certain points, they can manage to 
give a poor impressario enough todo. The fair Saporitti and the little 
Bondini in particular, are the very mischief when in their obstinate 
humours.” ° 

‘‘ Do not let them see your apprehension,” said Mozart. ‘ They are 
friendly to me—that I know; you shall soon see how I will bring them 
all under my thumb.” 

‘< Between you and me,” observed Guardasoni with a sly smile, ‘I 
expect most condescension from Saporitti; for, proud as she-is—she 
is not only friendly to you—but to my notion, a little more than 
friendly.” 

‘¢ Eh—think you so?” cried Mozart, rubbing his hands with glee— 
for much as he Loadtad and loved his wife, he did not disdain now 
and then a little flirtation. 

Guardasoni innocently went on. “ As I tell you; for the other day 
she said to me herself, ‘ I could fall in love with the Signor Amadeo ; 
for I look upon him as a great man, and should not mind his insignifi- 
cant figure.’ ” 

The master was crestfallen! It vexed him not a little that the fair 
Saporitti should have spoken of his insignificant figure, especially to 


such a tall man as Guardasoni. 
‘¢ Call them all together, Signor Guardasoni,” said he, without pur- 


suing the subject; ‘‘ and I will read them the text they are to sing.” 
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_.. Guardasoni took his leave, and next day assembled all the si 

in the -room of the theatre. Mozart entered, dressed in’ rich gables, 
a gold hat on his head, and the director's staff in his hand. He 
ascended a small platform, and began his address ; at first, in a formal 
and solemn manner, but gradually becoming familiar and humorous, 
for he never could belie his harmless character. 


MOZART’S SPEECH. 


‘¢ Most honoured Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘It is known to you that some years ago I received from your im- 

pressario, Signor Guardasoni, the flattering commission to compose an 

for his company; I undertook the task the more readily, as I 
had the honour of knowing you all, and the satisfaction of being con- 
vinced I was labouring for true artists. 

** My work is finished ; ‘ Don Giovanni—essia, il dissoluto punito.’ I 
assure you I have honestly and carefully studied the peculiar character 
of each of the honoured members of Guardasoni’s present company, 
having particular regard to them in the parts of my opera. I have 
thus succeeded in composing a work, which forms not only in itself a 
harmonious whole, but in each separate part promises the artist for 
whom it was intended, the fairest success ;—an opera, which I believe 
will please even in future times, which will be perhaps pronounced 
my best work, as I myself esteem it such! But one thing I know— 
that a representation so perfect, as I hope for it through you, can never 
be procured hereafter. 

** Where could we find a Don Giovanni like my young friend Luigi 
Bassi? His noble figure, his wonderful voice, his manner, his wit, his 
unstudied fire, when he bends in homage to beauty—eminently qualify 
him for the hero of my opera. rw 

**Could I point out for him a more perfect Donna Anna, than the beau- 
tiful, stately, virtuous Saporitti? All conflicting feelings of sympathy 
—revenge—love—hate, she will depict in song and in action, as I con- 
ceived them when I composed the work. 

*¢ And who could represent the faithful, delicate, resentful, yet ever- 
forgiving, ever-loving Elvira, more consummately than the charming, 
gentle Caterina Micelli? She is Don Giovanni’s warning angel, for- 
saking him only in the last moment. Ah! such an angel should con- 
vert me, for I also am a great sinner, spite of my insignificant figure ! 
And now for the little, impatient, mischievous, inexperienced, and cu- 
rious Zerlina ——” . 

Oh !—Ja ei darem la mano—Signorella Bondini! Sweet little one 
—you are too tempting! and if my stanzerl were to sing her ‘ vedrai 
carino’ to me like you—by Jupiter—it were all over with me ! 

“* That the good Felice Ponziani is satisfied with his Leporello, and the 
excellent Antonio Baglioni with his Don Oétavio, rejoices my very 
heart. Signor Giuseppe Lolli has, out of friendship for me, under- 
taken the part of Massetto—for he would have all the parts well per- 
formed. Ihave thanked him for his kind attention. 


« And thus I close my speech so meet— 
‘With joy the evening will I greet, 
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ro ou appears in gloria! 
If cies enhaodet are agreed, 
Of toil for the rest. there is no need! 
And you shall see with what delight 
I will direct and set you right. 
Let every one but do his best—- 
We of success assured may rést; - 
So tells you from his candid heart, 
Wotreane Amapevus Mozart.” 


The master ended his speech; his audience clapped approbation ; and 
they separated in mutual goodhumour. 


THE REHEARSAL. 


On the 28th of October, ‘‘ Don Giovanni” being complete except 
the overture, the rehearsals began. On the morning of the Ist, before 
Mozart went to the Opera House, he walked for recreation in the pub- 
lic garden, Before him he saw the well-known figure of the trumpeter 
Nepomuck Stradetzky, absorbed, as it seemed, in meditation. Mozart - 
walked faster, overtook, and tapped him gently on the shoulder. Nee 

= turned quickly, growling out, ‘‘ Ha !—what do you want?” 
ut bowed almost to the ground as he recognised the master, saying, 

‘‘ ] beg a thousand pardons, worthy Herr von Mozart! I was deep in 
thought—I beg your pardon !’”’ 

‘For what?” replied Mozart. ‘‘ Nobody is pleased at being dis- 
turbed in a revery—not I—~at least. But what were you thinking 
about,. Herr von Stradetzky ?” 

Nepomuck answered with a clear brow, ‘‘ Ay! of what but your 
opera, most excellent Herr von Mozart? Is not Prague full of expec- 
tation? Wherever I go I am asked, ‘Herr von Nepomuck, when is 
the first representation? You play the tenor-trumpet—eh? Herr von 
Nepomuck 2?” . 

‘¢« No,’ I answer, ‘ the bass-trumpet.’ 

***So, so,’ they say, ‘the bass-trumpet—eh!—Herr von Nepo- 
muck ?’” 

‘¢ Have you tried your notes, Herr von Nepomuck ?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, Herr von Mozart, and am delighted with the long, full 
tones; but in both choral songs are a few deuced hard notes.” 

‘¢ Pah! you will get through with them, Herr von Nepomuck ?” 

‘«‘T hope so, Herr von Mozart; and will do my best.” 

They walked a little longer, chatting in the shaded avenue—then 
went to the theatre. 

The rehearsal began. Mozart wasevery where ; now in the orchestra 
—now on the stage. In the ball-scene of the first act, where Bassi 
did not dance to please him, he himself joined the circle, and danced a 
minuet with Zerlina with so much grace, that he did all credit to his 
master Noverre. So by a bold stroke he amended the shriek of Zer- 
lina, which after repeated “‘ Da Capos” did not suit him. Creeping bes 
hind her at the moment she was about to repeat the cry for the fourth 
time, he suddenly seized her with such violence that, really frightened, 

she screamed in good earnest ; whereupon he cried, laughing, 
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‘* Bravo! that is what I want—you must shriek thus at the repre- 
sentation.” eee 

The goodhumoured little Bondini forgave him her fright; but an 
instruction in the second act was not so well received. Here, in the 
churchyard-scene, to strengthen the effect of both adagios, which the 
statue has to sing, he had placed the three trumpeters behind the monu- 
ment. In the second adagio, the trumpeters blew wrong; Mozart 
cried, “‘ Da Capo !”’ it was repeated, and this time the bass only failed. 
The master went to the desk, and patiently showed Nepomuck how he 
wanted the notes played ; but even after the third repetition he made 
the same blunder. 

‘* What, the mischief, Stradetzky !” cried Mozart, with vexation, and 
stamping his foot, ‘* you must play correctly !” a 

Nepomuck, offended, grumbled out, ‘‘ Herr von Stradetzky is my 
name, and I play what it is possible to play with the trumpet! What 
you have written there the devil himself could not play !” 

‘* No, in truth !” said Mozart, gently; ‘and if what I have written 
suits not the instrument, I must by all means alter it.” He did so, and 
added to the original both bassoons as well as two counter-basses. — 
Finally, he let the chorus of furies sing under the scene, and would 
not permit the demons visibly to drag Don Giovanni into the abyss. 

‘“‘ He is man enough not to let the devil cal/ in vain,” observed he, 
laughing. 

With this the rehearsal ended. As the master went home from the 
theatre, Nepomuck Stradetzky came behind him, took hold of the 
skirt of his coat, and said earnestly, 

“‘Do not be angry with me, Herr von Mozart, for being a little 
bearish! That is often my way, and you know I mean well.” 

Mozart replied cordially, ‘‘ Nay, Herr von Nepomuck, I ought to be 
grateful to you for having pointed out to me my error in the notes for 
the trumpet. Yet, ’tis true, faults may be told pleasantly. Well! in 
future, we will observe more courtesy.” 

Nepomuck promised, and they parted in friendship. 


THE OVERTURE. 


The day appointed for the first representation of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
the 3d of November, was just at hand, and Mozart had never yet writ- 
ten the overture! Guardasoni urged—his friends advised—Mozart 
only laughed, and said, *‘ I will write it this afternoon!” That after- 
noon he went on an excursion of pieasure with his wife. Guardasoni 
was in despair. He sent messengers to the four quarters of the hea- 
vens—Mozart was nowhere to be found, and Strobach was obliged to 
promise, that in case of extreme necessity, he would use the overture to 
** Idomeneo.” 

It was midnight when Mozart’s carriage stopped before his dwelling, 
and his friends, Guardasoni at their head, surrounded him immediately 
with complaints and reproaches. The master sprang out of the car- 
riage, crying, ‘‘ Leave me to myself! now I will go to work in earnest.” 
He went into the house, shut the door behind him, threw himself on 
his seat at the writing-table, and began. Ina few minutes, however, 
he started up, and in a laughing manner to his wife, “I will not go yet! 
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I will go to bed for an hour; wake me "P in that time, and make me 
e 


some punch.” And without undressing he flung himself on the bed. 
Constance peeved the punch, and in an hour's time went to awaken 
. her husband ; but he slept so sweetly, she could not find it in her heart 
to disturb him. She let him lie another hour; then, as time pressed, she 
awakened him. | 

Mozart rubbed his eyes, shook himself, collected his thoughts, and 
without further ado, began his work. Constance gave him the punch, 
seated herself by him, and to keep him in good sprits, began to tell 
him all manner of funny and horrible stories of the Princefish, Blue- 
beard, &c., till Mozart, still writing, laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

At two in the morning he began his wonderful work ; at six it lay 
on o desk finished. ‘The master arose; he could hardly stand up- 
right. 

‘“‘ Done for this time!” he muttered; ‘ but I shall not soon try it 
again !” and he laid himself down again to sleep. 

At seven the copyist came for the notes; but could not finish writing 
them out before half-past seven in the evening, so that the performance 
was postponed to eight o'clock. Still wet and covered with sand, the 
hastily-copied parts' were brought in and arranged in the orchestra. 


CONCLUSION, 


The strange story of the composition of the overture soon spread 
among the audience. When Mozart came into the orchestra, he was 
greeted with thundering’ ‘‘ bravos” from an overflowing house. He 
bowed low, and, turning to the performers in the orchestra, said,— 

“‘ Gentlemen, we have not been able to have a rehearsal of the over- 
ture 4 but I know what I can venture with you. So quick—to the 
work !” 

He took up the time-staff, gave the signal, and like a thunder-burst, 
with the clang of trumpets, sounded the first accord of the awful 
‘‘ Andante.” That, as well as the succeeding “ Allegro,” was executed 
by the orchestra with admirable spirit. When the overture was at an 
end, there was a perfect storm of applause. 

‘‘ There were, indeed, a few notes dropped under the desk,” observed 
Mozart, smiling to Strobach; ‘but on the whole it went off splendidly. 
I am greatly obliged to these gentlemen.” | 

How during the rest of the opera the applause rose from scene to 
scene, how from its first representation to the present day, on every 
occasion, the ‘* Finchan dal vino” called and still calls forth enthu- 
siastic Da Capos, is well known, not only to the brave people of Prague, 
but to the whole civilized world. Thus I bring to an end this little 
circle of scenes, which I do not presume to offer as a tale of art. 
They may prove, however, a pleasant memorial of the first production 
of a noble work, whose fiftieth anniversary was celebrated on the 4th 
of November, 1837 ;. and which is destined through all future time to 
command the admiration of feeling hearts. | 
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A CHAPTER ON BLACK.DOGS. __. é 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD.. 


Peter Vanderpup was a small citizen of Rotterdam. An idle 
Dutchman is an abomination throughout his fatherland; and yet Peter, 
though lazy, was not held infamous, but was suffered to smoke and 
loiter through forty years of useless life with an improving reputation, 
which, in the forty-fifth year of its wear—for at such time our tale of 
gossip begins—was of the very best material, and of the most galliard 
cut, Not that Peter had taken the least care of the article; on the 
contrary, he wore his reputation as an emperor carries a diamond, 
worth provinces, in his hat; with an easy grace, a carelessness, yea, a 
seeming forgetfulness of the treasure borne about him ; which careless- 
ness mightily enhances the lofty spirit, the natural magnificence of the 
wearer, Strange it is! but reputations—like beavers and cloaks—shall 
last some people twice the time of others: not that there shall be the 
slightest difference in the quality of the article; no, not a whit; the 
commodity shall be the same to a thread—(yes, the moral cloak, or . 
jerkin, or doublet, or under whatever figure it shall please you, fasti- 
dious reader, to entertain reputation,—never forgetting, that in a 
cloak the stuff wears capitally),—the commodity shall be cut off the 
same piece of broad cloth made to cover all the. children of men, on 
their first appearance in this cold, bleak world;--and yet, how differ- 
ently shall it turn out with different wearers! Even in their cradles, 
some refractory younglings—for, indeed, there are even babies of the 
most forlorn reputations—rend and tear their moral garments; whilst 
others, though they shall scream higher than a trumpet, shall split their 
one, two, four month characters to very tatters, are shaken not, chidden 
not, but dandled in untiring arms, cockered with soft phrases, hugged, 
squeezed, wooed with sweetest pap, solaced with honeyed syllables. 

Peter Vanderpup, when only ten weeks old, was, in spirit, a full- 

wn fiend. It was in the winter of 17—, when the bread that was 

t in the morning could only be cut with an axe for supper; when 
cats were frostbitten at the fireside; and when the burgomaster, Toss- 

toff, having incautiously laid his hand upon a bottle at breakfast, had 
it fixed to the vessel until nightfall,—it was in that awful winter when 
all the crows of the north were turned white as cockatoos with the 
cold, that Peter Vanderpup, an infant of ten weeks’ experience, reso- 
lutely refused to sleep in the bosom of his mother one minute after 
midnight, but, with much shrieking, and no less kicking, compelled his 
father, Jans Vanderpup, a meek, unresisting man, to rise from his warm 
bed, and, merely shirted, and with bare feet, to walk the narrow room 
—his toes bitten to the joints with the cold—singing, or rather shaking 
a song through his teeth to his unquiet heir, only to be lulled by such 
warbling. And whilst Peter the son would yell and kick, Jans the 
parent would call him an “ angel,” a “‘ popsy,” a ‘ mannikin,” a 
“joy,” “a precious creature,” the frost biting to the bones every limb 
of ‘the praisemonger. 

For a whole winter was Jans Vanderpup forced, by the des- 
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potism of his sleepless babe, to walk the room,—hard penance for 
matrimony !—barefooted and in his shirt, and that for, two hours 
by the best Rotterdam clock, now singing, and now uttering mons 
strous lies in sweetest similitudes b upon his son. Through- 
out a whole winter, until the primroses appeared, did Jans V. 
endure this ill; summer came and Peter slept; but Jans was too 
gone; he would sit and smile languidly,in the sun, and though with 
manful heart he strove to linger until pickled herriigs should come in 
for the season, the struggle was in vain—Jans died. That he was,pro- 
ly done for admits of no doubt; for four doctors attended him until 
ope fled with his breath. And then they consoled the placid widow; 
for they vowed there had been no hope. from the first. . The truth is 
Jans was never thawed. In his last moments he lisped ‘‘Peter,” calle 
him his darling love, his little angel, and died, frozen in the belief. 
And the parricide in short coats, shook his rattle and crowed like a 
cock. Strange! that the mother, indeed, a shrewd, sensible woman, 
never guessed the cause of her husband’s death: it is plain, however, 
she did not ; for she would hug the parricidal baby in her arms, and 
call him her comfort and her only joy. 

It would grieve us, did the reader think that we had dwelt too long 
on the infantine waywardness of Peter Vanderpup: for, be sure of it, 
- we,have a sufficing purpose for what we do; it being our design’to 
show, that from his swaddling-clothes to his shroud, Peter Vanderpup 
had a character for goodness and sweetness thrust upon him; and, do 
what he might, that still the character would stick. Good reputation 
was to Peter not as a garment, but as his skin: he was never to be 
stripped of it: he might have wallowed with hogs inasty, and, in half 
an hour, would have been as clean, as spotless as ever. Have you not 
seen it, reader? Shall not one varlet ruffle it in all mobs—flounder 
through many dirty ways—struggle through a maze of briers,—and 
still have his good name—we mean his superfine cloak—without a 
wrinkle in it—a spot upon it—a tear, yea even the fracture of a 
thread in it? And yet,—put the same cloak upon another, and 
though he shall suffer but a casual jostling—though he shall. tread a 
muddy walk carefully as a cat—and only tarry a moment to gather a 
dog-rose from a bush at the wayside, and—phew !—what an unseeml 
rumpling of his garment—what splashes of foulest mire upon it !—an 
what a flaw—“ a flaw!” cries detraction, savagely hooking in its tiger 
nail,—*‘‘ a huge rent”—in his moral super-Saxony. 

It has been shown under what adverse circumstances Peter Vander- 
pup, when ten weeks old, obtained from his frozen parent the name of 
angel. It is our further purpose to make known how, throughout his 
life—and despite of a few disadvantages increasing and maturing with 
his years—Peter Vanderpup was the flower of men ; yea, the very pi 
of Rotterdam. As faithful historians, we feel ourselves bound to 
describe the few personal and moral dark spots in Peter—dark to us, 
though, as shall be seen, looked upon by the world as lustrous 
beauties. | 

Peter Vanderpup was hump-backed, bow-l , and—having in 
his childhood ought with the cat for some fishbones—had lost the 


sight of one eye, in thecontest. Without the artificial aid of stockings, 
Peter Vanderpup stood between earth and heaven four feet one. 
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. Peter’s' voice was a croak—his speech a camaeete 
jook of an ogre, and he. swore, even wen beyond the of ‘nDgtch- . 
man. a) oe waster Pv Oe wake Guat 


Peter was a dronkard ; a solitary toper.«. He. A seroma: el 
Sn ies ese en 
o 
Peter was a miser. Not a guilder would he have given to: save his 
ws land from the sea—his own small wealth not perilled by the 
u 
Peter was an ungrateful son, and has been known to hug himself and 
laugh when one man called another his friend. 
eter’s heart was filled with envy of the rich and oye hy 
wise. and the good were beneath his thoughts; the 
We have jotted down a few of the defects of Peter Piokones pup. 
Surely, surely, he was not a man to awaken smiles—to call forth = 
words—to sow kind opinions in the hearts of men! Yet, we rm get 
Peter Vanderpup was well spoken of, the men laughed wit him, 
swallowing his poorest words as rare jests; whilst aoe women, by one 
acclaim, vowed him to be the sweetest of fellows. 
Now what charm had Peter Vanderpup to hoodwinkall eyes—to 
dazzle all judgments? What dust did he throw about him—what 
hilter did he drop into the cup of his neganaenr: What device, 
bought of fiends or furies, had Peter Vanderpu 
Reader, Peter tampered not with fiends; he Baal bought no spell— 
he worked no charm! 
Then what the devil—(it is you, reader, who speak) —had Peter ? 
Peter had—a black dog ! 


“* Did mortal eyes ever behold such a =e 

‘* What a face it has!” 

** And what a temper !” 

‘* And what genius! It tells bad money, and fires off a gun like a 
Christian !” 

id ‘* Once played at chess, ‘tis said, with a Leyden professor, and beat 
im -_ 

‘‘ Could a pup be had for love or guilders ?” 

“ Beautiful creature !” 

** And to quit Rotterdam !” 

“* To leave us, perhaps, for ever !” 

** Never !” 

Such were a few of the exclamations, such a brief sample of the 
eulogies, vented and pronounced by a circle of ladies, buxom wives, 
and no less buxom widows, on Peter Vanderpup’s black dog—on the 
inimitable Snout. For years had Rotterdam rung with the renown 
ofthe dog: the ladies of Amsterdam had, vainly, petitioned for the 
honour o a visit from Peter,—for Peter ‘and Snout were as one; 
but the belles of Rotterdam were obdurate. Peter had, from the first, 
protested himself their slave; and the labours of Snout were confined 
to his native city. Hence, much of the beauty and fashion of Holland 
would, from time to time, make pilgrimages to the birthplace of Eras- 
mus and of Snout, and departing thence, would scatter abroad the 
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praises of the black dog! Wonderful Snout—fortunate Peter Van-. 


ve ii , 
-We have already hinted that Peter had a slight deformity of back. 


ee ee of his race. Peter had but one: 
brilliant as carbuncles. Peter's temper. 


eye-—Snout had two, and 
was sullen and vindictive—Snout was of the happiest, the oon 
disposition. We have paused to consider ; and still we . no 
social recommendation possessed by Peter Vanderpup—now Snout, his 
black dog, had a thousand winuing tricks to charm and delight all 
ple; to draw about him all the female hearts of Rotterdam. In. 
f, there was no defect, no want of Peter that was not set off by a 
grace, supplied by an excellence of Peter’s black dog. Hence, Peter 
was somehow merged in his dog: Vanderpu hg, Hi part and 
parcel of Snout. To no other cause, save to this moral unity—this in- 
corporation of man and dog—can we attribute the good name and 
wy pend of Peter. Whether it was christening, or wedding, birthday 

st, or other revel,—there was Peter and hisdog. And whilst Snout 
with wonderful intelligence and docility, would from a company of 
forty or fifty ladies, pick out the maids from the wives, and the wives 
from the widows,—would sort a pack of cards, barking oncé at the 
clubs, twice at the spades, thrice at the hearts, and wagging his tail at 
- the diamonds—with fifty other tricks not convenient for us to describe 
—Peter Vanderpup, the fortunate possessor of the canine wizard, 
would sit with the reputation of the dog beaming Fan, eC with the 
bravoes and applause bestowed upon Snout, gladdening the ears and 
making big the heart of Snout’s master. And in this way, for many 
years, did Peter Vanderpup, without one touch of grace, without the 
smallest virtue of his own, fortify himself in the hearts of the people. 
He walked about Rotterdam, sunning himself in the admiration paid to 
his black dog. Snout was the wonder of his kind; and the graces of 
the dog beamed upon the master. Happy the man who has a black 
dog ! i 
We trust the reader feels a sufficient interest in Snout, to read, with 
patience,! something of his genealogy. It would be hard, indeed, if 
the origin of such a dog were lost, confounded with the beginnings of 
tens of thousands of curs, littered only to fawn, bite, growl, yelp, wag 
theirjtails, and die. The family of Snout belongs to history; and though 
our present purpose compels us to be brief in our genealogical notice, 
we cannot with a few words, dismiss Snout’s great ancestor, the Black 
Dog of Cologne, pupped in the sixteenth century, — 

The reader is requested to take note that the evening of the 25th of 
June, 1517, was on the Rhine an evening of surpassing beauty. A 
man of staid and serious aspect—a citizen of Cologne—walked, medi- 
tatingly on the bank of the river. He had the look of a scholar, or, 
what in those days was worse, of a philosopher. A youth, in the garb 
of a mechanic, dragging a half-grown pup with a cord, approached the 
river : his purpose was plain; no other than the death, by drowning, of 
the unwilling puppy. The dog witha fine intelligence—how abund- 
antly was it manifested in after times !—pulled and struggled, and at 
length breaking the cord, scampered from his evildoer to the philo- 
sopher ; crouching at his feet, and looking piteously in his face. The 
youth, intent on the death of the dog, pursued him; when the philoso- 
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r begged the life of the puppy, promising to be a mastérto it.”"The’ 
Fegersuced by tral pee tere wan relly ged 
dog & Sbolled at the side of his new master to’ hi dwelling, 


The dog, i the property of a scholar and” philosopher, “was 

tended and well fed ; and in ‘a few months became the admiration of 
the citizens of Cologne. Monsieur—such was his name—was, in’ truth 
a magnificent fellow; of the largest and noblest ‘form, with a’ skin 
glossy and black as the feathers of the raven. a) | 

The descendants of Monsieur are too numerous to be even named in 
our pages; their destinies, were as various and as chequered, ay, as 
the fortunes of men. We find among them house-dogs, with fat, well- 
fed looks ; dogs that never had a house, lean, gaunt, hungry, savage; 
dogs that have basked all their lives at the fire and in the sun, and have 
at length been charitably drowned, when oppressed by corpulent old — 
age; dogs, that with hungry bellies have turned the spit, theif bowels 
mocked with the savoury roast; dogs, nestling in the lap of beauty, 
yea, kissed by fragrant lips, combed by snowy hands; dogs, leading 
the eyeless beggar; dogs, scourged into villanous accomplishments, 
dancing at wakes and fairs with melancholy grace; dogs, that have 
followed camps; dogs that have guarded sheep, and dogs that have 
worried them. Such are to be found among the descendants of 
Monsieur, the great ancestor of Snout. Were it our will, we could 
give abundant anecdotes of the race of Monsieur; could, at least with 
the help of the heralds, make up a direct line from the black dog of Co- 
logne to the black dog of Rotterdam. We wave the labour. content that 
the reader shall take the truth on our authority, that Monsieur, the 
black dog of Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, was the great progenitor of 
Snout, the black dog of Mynheer Peter Vanderpup ! 

The reader, it is our hope, will, after due thought, appreciate the 
motive that restrains us from entering more fully into the pedigree of 
Snout. Under the happiest circumstances, it is no light labour, some. 
times no savoury task, to go rummaging back two or three centuries 
for family evidence. What running to and fro! what trudging from 
city to city—what threading of blind lanes—what perilous ventures up 
allies—what skirmishing of suburbs and villages! and though we have 
with untiring legs and cheerful heart done all this to assure ourselves of 
the descent of Snout from Monsieur, nevertheless, in our genealogical 
pilgrimages have we tumbled upon adventures, that though of deepest 
interest to the canine antiquarian, would, we are sure of it, be tedious to 
the general reader. How often, to seek the genealogical line, have we 
been compelled to descend into the kitchen, and then again to mount 
into the parlour—now to run after the dog that follows a coach, then by 
and by, to find the dog, that combed and scented, looks saucily out of 
the coach-window. No: reserving this point, to be fully elaborated in 
a small graceful folio, we shall merely repeat the sum of our researches: 
namely, that Snout the black dog of Rotterdam, might claim for his 
great ancestor, Monsieur, the black dog of Cologne ! 


What a wise and gentle nature was Cornelius Agrippa! With amind 
stored with knowledge, and a heart soft with benevolence, Cornelius 
had unhappily, a vice that made his fellow-citizens draw apart from 
him ; that caused the children in the streets to point at him; that made 
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the foul name _of sorcerer ; that gave him as, the hourl 


himynow captive, and now outcast; that tainted him, as with leprosy, “a 
the great fiend; that_ made him the plotter and prec hi of all evils 


« 


that banished him from the affections and the pathies of men, n, 
Alack! what horrid vice had Cornelius Agrippa ? ar bit 
Cornelius Agrippa had—a black dog ! gn 
There was a time, and Agrippa had the respect and good word of all 
men. Cornelius became a philosophers and kept a black dog. He 
was, the good folks would say, a gentleman and a pious Christian ; but 
he had given himself tothe fiends; and though enduring the sharpest 
poverty, made gold by magic. : 

The city of Metz was alive with the hopes of holiday. A country- 
wench—her dead mother a suspected witch—was to be tortured into 
confession of the old woman’s iniquity. Once the girl had braved the 
rack, and a second time the child of the sorceress, was to be tormented; 
when—oh, shame and disappointment !—Cornelius Agrippa snatc 
the girl from the impending horror, and in good round terms, 
her dominican accuser, a knave and blockhead. 

“‘ A pestilent fellow!” cry the dominicans, “this Agrippa! But 
what is to be hoped of his forlorn soul?” and then they vow the devil 
aids him. Yes, the philosopher snatches the shrieking prey from the 
fangs of superstition—and donde leers, and points, and cries,—‘ The 
' devil is with him}: mark the black dog!” 

Cornelius wanders from city to city, and still his ill name follows 
him. He pays his inn score in good coin, and the next morning his 
host finds it counterfeit. To be sure, he cannot swear upon the saints 
that the bad pieces are really the pieces paid him by the philosopher, 
but “he can’t tell—he has heard odd stories—and—the fact is—he 
doesn’t like the looks of the black dog!” 

Agrippa tarries’ in Louvain. A student, a companion and fellow- 
lodger of Agrippa, drops dead in the street. Is it apoplexy?—no, a 
murder by the fiends. The tragedy was thus: Cornelius, leaving his 
study, locks the door, and giving the key to his wife, desires that no 
one may be admitted to his papers and books. Notwithstanding 
this injunction, the curious student obtains the key, and enters the 
circle of the magician. He opens a book of magic, and having read a 
line, is disturbed by a knocking at the door; after a moment he reads 
on,—when the demon without begs to know why he has been sum- 
moned ; the student not knowing what to answer, is straightway seized 
by the devil, and, for his ignorance, torn piecemeal. At this moment 
Agrippa returns, when the devil and his companions—for the fiend has 
called two or three fellows to the work—are about to jump out of the 
window. Agrippa sternly calls them to account, and learns the fate 
of his scholar. On this, he gives an order to the homicide devil to 
enter the carcass of the murdered student, and straightway to walk 
into the street most frequented by the scholars: to lounge about for a 
few minutes, and then, quitting the carcass, to let it fall as if struck 
by sudden death. The devil punctually obeys the commands of the 
sorcerer, and for a time the trick succeeds—the student has been 
smitten with apoplexy. It is, however, remembered, that the dead 
scholar was the companion and pupil of Cornelius Agrippa: the au- 
thorities smell foul play; the body. is closely examined, when marks— 
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invas if printed~of strangulation are discovered. 
whole town is in consternation, and Facet yat auch. J x 
heels. Now, how did the whole story.come out ?, Was thereevidenc: 


i quessdiat,gictah bp ignowmeen: ecuvepies’, Ar 
it at, picked out by ignorance ice? Alas! Co 
Agrippa, when he went to Louvain, took. with him-—his black dog! . 
Agrippa, in poverty and wretchedness, was hunted, punished for a 
iam who, at a wish, might have been served b of 
ith a hundred covers. Was his penury no nal cal is ipnocence ? 
Would the man who.could make gold, live the life of a pauper? Such 
would be the query of reason—of common sense: but there was no 
contending against the fact; Cornelius Agrippa had a black dog. Its 
evil reputation travelled from town to town with the philosopher, grow- 
ing as it went. It was all in vain that Agrippa protected the innocent, 
and informed the dull; it was enough for ignorance—all sufficient for 
prejudice that he had—a black dog. 

And mark the crowning slander. See poor Agrippa on his death- 
bed. See him in the hospital of Grenoble, with his black dog looking 
affectionately in the white face of the dying philosopher. 

“‘ Go, poor dog,” he cries, ‘‘ go, and mayest thou find a happier 
master! | have had some trouble for thy sake; for thou hast been 
slandered as a demon and a fiend, when thou wast the-truest of ser- 
vants ; go, but if thou wouldst live in peace, follow vice or folly that 
grows rich ; for, till the world grows wiser, it is not for a poor philosopher 
to be at ease and keep a black dog.” 

We are ready to swear our belief in this address; we are convinced 
that such words, or words to such effect were uttered by Agrippa to his 
faithful follower, to the companion of his studious hours; for Monsieur 
—as testified by Jean Wier, Agrippa’s servant and disciple, who has 
fully indicated the character of the dog, avowing him to be no devil, 
but a perfect dog (at vere naturalis erat canis masculus), was wont to 
, lie on his master’s papers at his feet, and sometimes, says Wier, to eat 

at his table. Such was, no doubt, the farewell of the dying philo- 
sopher ; and now, reader, if your boiling blood will permit it, read the 
wicked slander of Paulus Jovius. We pass the first two falsehoods 
proved upon the biographer; namely, that Agrippa died at Lyons in a 
low pot-house. These are minor errors, conveying no stigma on the 
dead, leaving no spot on the white fame of philosophy. A man may 
doubtless quit the world as comfortably from Lyons as from Grenoble ; 
whilst there are philosophers who might even give the preference to the 
pot-house over the hospital. We will not very gravely rebuke these 
errors—-our scorn is reserved for the uncharitable treatment of the 
wise and the good man, for the heinous slander on the faitaful black 
dog. Observe, what a deathbed Paulus Jovius gives to Cornelius 
Agrippa ! 

The philosopher is moribund in a pot-house. With inexpressible 
agony of heart, with the terrors of hell in his face, and his voice 
screaming with remorse, he calls to him the black dog. Mark the leer 
with which the fiend glances at his victim—how he smacks his lips 
at the shortening breath of the philosopher — how his nails thrill 
and tremble with anticipations of the tearing to come. Pah! the 
wretched cabin reeks with brimstone ; and the good wife, who has come 


























stretches his neck towards the deathly hands of -Agrippa;. who, 
ing and howling with agony, unfastens a collar armed with : 
Paulus Jovius is very particular in the’matter of the collar—and then 
exclaims, “* Abi, perdita bestia, que me totum perdidisti,” upon which 
the brute bounds from the spot, and rushing into the Saone, imme- 
diately drowns itself. Having exclaimed, ‘ accursed beast! 
that hast destroyed me,” Agrippa falls back in his bed, and straight- 
‘way dies. It must be owned that in the sixteenth century it was a 
ticklish thing for philosophy to keep a black dog. 

To return from Grenoble, from the deathbed of Agrippa, to the 
living Peter Vanderpup, of Rotterdam. 


In the forty-fifth year of his age, Peter resolved to quit his native 
city. To the consternation of the women he made known his irre- 
vocable intention of journeying to Amsterdam. Slander whispered a 
cause for the departure of Vanderpup, but we give no credence to the 
story. We do not believe that Hymen had any share in the transac- 
* tion, though many of the sage ladies of Rotterdam declared that the 
offers of a certain widow, the head of a party in the rival city, were well 
known: that, in fact, it was nothing short of a conspiracy to deprive 
them of their darling Snout, the pride and glory of Rotterdam. 

What was to be done? Was Peter Vanderpup to be suffered to de- 
part? Were the women of Amsterdam to triumph without a struggle? 
Was Snout to be pusillanimously delivered up to their rivals? Was 
Peter Vanderpup to be married in spite of their teeth? Great was the 
bustle throughout Rotterdam! And what, it may be asked, was the 
deportment of Peter? He was in that sweet serenity of — that 
often arises from a profound sense of personal worth. He, the 
hump-backed, bow-legged, one-eyed, hoarse, stammering, drunken, 
envious, uncharitable knave, was calm amidst the hurricane; for he 
knew his price, he felt the value of his black dog. 

In the mean time the women met and debated, and it was deter- 
mined, at any venture, to prevent the departure of Peter—at any sacri- 
fice to keep possession of the black dog. 

The widow Van Pout was, in her forty-seventh year, left the mistress 
of untold wealth. For three years had she pined in widowhood, re- 
fusing all solace, foregoing every enjoyment, save the harmless recrea- 
tion afforded by the tricks of Snout, the darling dog. It was curious ; 
but at a supper—one of the half-dozen to be given to Peter before his 
departure from Amsterdam—Snout, when asked to declare the lady 
who should be the next bride, after passing every unmarried female, 
paused before the widow Van Pout, pointed his fore-foot, wagged his 
tail, and barked thrice. All the company laughed; but the widow 
Van Pout coloured and looked grave, and then, throwing a lump of 
po to the black dog, called him a simpleton, and a foolish little 
thing. 

Reader, believe not the words of the widow Van Pout: the dog 
wagged not his tail without significance : for in léss than a month, the 
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dow Van Pont was the wife of Peter Vandetpup, ‘and lawful misttess 
pe teat dog’! , fi ‘asyde bs Dr stoi QO} Qo 40 ry 

We may now state that Peter never purposed to migrate to’ Amister- 
dam; but, with a full sense of the mamifold ‘virtues Of thé'dog, atid“by 
consequence of his own inestimable price as the owner’ of Snot, re- 
solved to snatch a due reward. His small means were every day be- 
coming less, but happily the fame of the dog was on the incredse. The 
dear, delightful, sagacious Snout was become the very darling of all 
the partiesof Rotterdam ; and Peter, like a wise and worldly man, 
without any virtue of his own, was determined to make the most of his 
black dog. 

Reader, think of the citizen of Cologne and the citizen of Rotter- 
dam,—of the vilified Monsieur of the sixteenth century, and the 
fondled Snout of the eighteenth. Truly, it is not given to every man 
to make the most of his black dog! 








A QUARREL WITH SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES.. 
By Laman Buancnarp, Esa. 


(1),.—SCANDAL-MONGERS. 


** There’s no smoke without some fire.” 


Let a choice bit of scandal once make its way into circulation, and 
utterly in vain it is to tell people that it’s ** all smoke.” Make it as 
clear as crystal, or St. James’s in September, that the impure fact is: 
pure fiction—that it never had the, shadow of a foundation—that it 
was thin air from the beginning—do all this over and over again, but 
never hope to convince your hearers that there is not “ something in 
it.” There’s no smoke without some fire, they cry. They will have it 
that there’s a ‘‘ spark” in the case, though the lady’s honour is proved 
to be asdriven snow. The favourite argument on these occasions is— 
how should all these things be said if some of them were not true? 
They don’t for their parts believe all that the world says, they 
thank heaven that they are not censorious, not at all of a. sus 
cious turn, never in the least disposed to be rashly credulous rela- 
tive to the frailties of their friends; yet still they must say—they 
should be very sorry to think harm of any body; but every body 
must admit that there can be no smoke without some fire! The 
never believed, never supposed, never even said, that Lady A. and Col. 
Z. went to Dover together ; on the contrary, they had the best grounds 
for asserting that the parties in question never got further than Canter- 
bury: moreover, they never so much as hinted that her ladyship and 
the colonel started off at eleven at night, for they well knew the hour 
to be nine. In a like spirit they had refused to give any credence or 
any currency to the report that Sir Alexander had won all the young 
man’s money,. twenty-five thousand, under such suspicious circum- 
stances; they—being perfectly aware that the sum was under, consi- 
derably. under seventeen thousand—had contradicted the assertion, for 
they detested exaggeration, and would never countenance scandal ! 
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» Scandal. is never so, sure to cling, to a man’s character, as when it is 
proved to be scandal. A calumnious story has a chance bing Str, 
— so. long as h eonteink snerp trade tells but show i if. 

y; , Open, » aD pie raw suspicion 

from a ele A siieedapals ) resent the proof, bab 0 
as.an affront... They did not want to believe what they had heard, uy 
why should they, willing or unwilling, be convinced to the repay 
Then comes the ‘ doubtful Leodehake tent the “ Yes, yes, all very 
well; but there’s something to come out yet; there’s no smoke with- 
out some fire.”. Nevertheless, the ‘* world” is often enveloped in smoke 
when there. is.no fire at all. It-does not follow, because three crows 
are’the heroes of the current tale, that it must have had its origin in 
the existence of “one” of the black trio. When it has been estab- 
lished as a fact beyond denial, that a thousand cats were never visible 
at one time in the garden, is it a dead certainty that ‘‘ ours and an- 
other” were there, and that thus the enormous falsehood has for its 
basis an atom of unimpeachable truth? It generally happens that 
there is neither crow nor cat in the case. But because this is a fact, 
and the only fact connected with the affair, it is religiously rejected. 
Human charity, in such matters, embraces not only the victim, but the 
fabricator of the falsehood ; it admits that there has been exaggeration, 
and -thus deals mercy to the accused; but it owns that there is 
‘* something in it,” and thus spares the accuser. It is always a wise, 
cautious, and knowing charity, governed by the profound truth that 
there is ‘“‘ no smoke without some fire !’” 


(2).— PROSPEROUS ROGUERY. 
‘* Praise the bridge that carries you over,” 


WueEn the means to a desired end are honest and honourable, the 
popular practice is, perhaps, to look down upon them from the point of 
success with scorn, as the ‘‘ base degrees by which we did ascend.” 
Gratitude towards just and deserving agents in a triumphant work, is 
not an inseparable attendant upon the triumph—that every body 
knows. But this reflection is somewhat less trite—that gratitude to- 
wards vile and worthless agents may very frequently be found among 
the characteristics of humanity. The hardest-hearted seem to have an 
instinct of tenderness—for villany. Where is'the prostrate knave, whose 
cue it has been at some time to serve as the bridge for somebody just 
superior to himself to pass over, that cannot in this hour of detection 
command that somebody’s good word. ‘ All that you allege to his 
alley says grateful recollection, ‘‘ may be very true—he may have 

en a desperate scoundrel in some things—but all I can say is, that 
he served my turn, and Ihave nothing therefore to bring against him— 
praise the bridge that carries you over, say I.” <“‘ Yes, yes,” suggests 
another acute memory, ‘‘the affair you speak of may have been a 
juggle, a fraud—to tell you the truth, I think it’s only too likely—but 
still Iam bound to admit that by a lucky accident it was. the making 
of me. I had nothing to do with the roguery, if roguery it were, but 
it chanced to be a fortune in my way. I’m sure of that at least. 


ak as you find, is my maxim. For my part, I always praise the 
bridge that carries me over.” Thus, when the path across the bridge 
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is. yi very dangerous, and very dirty, the-bridgevitself has 
es a (of being, gratefully extolled. »y The: senvice-iti ren- 
dered. is then faithfully borne in memory. ;; Liis.the old: story! stilks«t* If 
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ce ipeta” SUR: ¢ 
it.were nothing but.a rotten. branch across,a boiling torrent—merely a 
loose rope. swinging in the wind, and,a slippery plank «suspended: in 
the air—still [will say this of the. old bridge, -it served my purpose, 
and the least one can do is to praise what carries one over.” 1) eo ub 

The influence of this feeling is seen in every class. and. condition of 
life. How. many wink at the existence of bad laws, which: for them 
have worked beneficially! The bridge has carried them. over,:and gra» 
titude pays toll. Thousands may have perished by the means which 
saved them—the higher therefore, and not the lower,.is their note of 
praise. There are hundreds of honest people every day in the courts 
of Jaw—lawyers, witnesses, and pa a profiting by some trick, 
and attaining a present object by some convenient quibble or | 
flaw, the unworthiness of which they are conscious of, bless 
pening over the eyes of justice, and praise the bridge that carries 
them over. 


(3.)}——VIRTUE NO BETTER THAN SHE SHOULD BE. 


** Second thoughts are best.” 


For some considerable period previous to the world’s arrival at years 
of discretion, it was a question whether women had souls; but that 
men, by whom the question was modestly mooted, had minds—each 
male creature having a whole one to his own share—was never disputed 
for an instant. Yet this, like other indubitable truths, there is great 
reason to doubt. How many hundreds of particular friends could each 
of us give a list of, who have never thoroughly succeeded in ‘‘ making 
up their minds ;” who really ‘‘never know their own minds.” How 
should they when they change them so often! They are not in, the 
same mind two seconds together. They never keep a mind long enough 
to know it. Yet while in this very state, the whole tribe of human 
chameleons are fain to flatter themselves that they have ‘‘ two minds” 
instead of none. When a man doesn’t know what to think, he observes, 
“‘T have two minds.” When most irresolute, we think ourselves ca- 
pable of wonderful determination. How to decide is more than we can 
Be in the world to do, we know not—but we have “‘ a very great 
mind,” 

Second thoughts are often sneakers—treacherous untiers of true 
love-knots, roguish dishonourers of handsome acceptances. The first 
thought comes with a hand open as day, the second with a tight fist 
prepared rather for a blow than a boon. The first springs from a gene- 
rous disinterested impulse, the second from a shrinking of the heart and 
a selfish betrayal of self. The first is a gallant gentleman, a little im- 
prudent and headlong sometimes; the second, a close curmudgeon 
who won’t do good when it costs him nothing, lest it grow into a habit, 
and he be induced to sacrifice a sixpence at past eighty. Second 
thoughts turn the jovial resolution to make your visiter stop to dinner 
into a hesitating hope that he will come and dine some day when the 
weather settles. They pare a banquet down to a sandwich, under the 
pretence of making it the feast of reason, and leave you to find the 
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flow of soul in cold water: : All that need’ be’said for them! is’ 
are best once in'a way; but:the éxceptions ‘prove ‘the tule of inferiority. 
ess'is seldom geneto 


A man meee impulses are in wr Ht a : 
on second ‘thoughts; but generosity often falls back upon‘ mean 
when it has had time to s d thoughts’ a “ir len ) 
to say, boldly;°“: Vil make him a present of it,” or, Vil discharge the 
duties gratuitously,” than’ to mutter iowardly, “Why should I?” or, 
«* I may aswell ask ‘for another hundred a year while ‘I'm ‘about it.” 
The to be virtuoas, in frequent instances, dies away before ‘its 
purpose is: completed; but meditated vice rarely rises, by the 'second- 
— oe into pure and exalted virtue. b ARI te 
’ Even when second thoughts come to a right purpose, nerall 
come in the wrong place. They thrust hemes forward 6 break off 
a match after a heart has been won, and a family thrown into convul- 
sions ; but they never made their appearance at the heels of the de- 
claration of love, when it might more easily have been tripped up. Se- 
cond thoughts have an awkward habit of being too late. They have a 
knack of sending the reprieve after the victim has been turned off. ‘The 
good intention of going to drag a neighbour out of the flames when his 
house is on fire, is, if the result of second thoughts, pretty sure to find 
the object of its tardy humanity reduced toa cinder. The good inten- 
_ tion of plunging in to the rescue of a drowning wretch who has twice 
risen to the surface, is defeated by the selfish intruder, second thoughts, 
suggesting to the humane spectator of the accident, ‘‘ Though you can 
swim well, you may be seized with cramp;” and second thoughts may 
be seen scampering off along the banks of the river, on a benevolent 
search for assistance half a mile off. Before this can be attained it 
has become useless, and then another thought arises—‘* Pe 
I had better know nothing at all about the affair thus accidentally wit- 
nessed, or I may get blamed for inhumanity which was but common pru- 
dence—rheumatism’s no joke.” This is another disadvantage attendant 
upon second thoughts—they lead to third ; and these in turn to sugges- 
tions darker and darker—and so on to things without number, that 
are no thoughts at all, until the mind becomes a prey to indecision, and 
exhausts itself in the conviction that it cannot be stable ualess it is 
shifting, and that the way to be right is to be continually abandoning 
one wrong position for another. 











(4.)——IMPUDENCE MADE EASY. 
‘* Plain dealing is a jewel.” 


Certainty, plain dealing is a jewel, but often confoundedly costly 
for that very reason. Plain dealing is like the Pitt diamond, a gem of 
immense value, a precious and ever-sparkling treasure, yet a fve 
awkward thing for a man to carry about with him and exhibit to all he 
happens to meet in his wanderings through the world, He who resolves 
upon carrying his plain-dealing into society, will perhaps find himself, 
sooner or later, unceremoniously brought to, with a “stand and de- 
liver;” he must part with his jewel if he would be safe—if he persist 
in keeping “it he will be crushed. It will appear, at last, as a princely 
husband appeared to the plain-dealing spirit of Beatrice, ‘* too costly 





























forjevery day.’’ The eastern traveller in the story was obliged to 
es maine rman na from, a land of enchantment, in an sag 
of ;the petty coins, which, alone current.in. the,country he had 
places pe ah wn age yen a Ree an ie 
es.a doit might buy what a di not;.and plain dealing, 
though a jewel of inestimable price, might be the wealth of a aeuae 
man, unable to convince others of its value, and driven from pillar to post 
as an impudent impostor, who refused to conform to the customs of the 
country—an incorrigible cheat who tried to trick people out.of. their 
hor delightful self-love, by the insolent tender of .a virtue worth 
nothing. 4 

The jewel plain-dealing is the more costly, by reason of its posses- 
sor’s. continual temptation to produce it, and hold it up to the light, 
that men may gaze on and admire its lustre. Directly he does this, he 
8 either openly knocked down, by common consent, for.an upstart, or 
cut by decent degrees as an utterer of exceedingly unpleasant truths, 
If the jewel-holder be in a dependant position, we need not go further 
than Granada, or look deeper than into the history of Gil Blas, to. dis- 
cover that he is easily reduced to pauperism, if rash enough to bring his 
riches into display. The archbishop is representative of clergy and 
laity too in this matter. Whatever the composition may be, sermon 
or song, it is sure, if the latest, to be the best performance of its im- 
partial author, and the humble plain-dealer who thinks otherwise is 
scouted for his conceit and his calumnies. But among equals is the 
jewel exhibited with greater impunity ? The invitation to display it is 
always given in the strongest terms :—‘‘ Now pray, my dear sir, give 
me your honest opinion of my house. Do you like the style? I’m 
not quite satisfied, I confess, and you must see something that may be 
altered. Now, this room, for example. But tell me your mind 
frankly. I’ve entire faith in your taste!” You venture, after a burst 
of rapturous applause, to suggest that perhaps the cabinet might have 
been shifted to the other side, or that the light is too glaring on the 
principal ornament, or that blue is a cooler colour than crimson—or you 
find that the peers have not been made the most of, or that some 
people might have apprehended the situation to be damp—or, in short, 
that a perfect paradise is a rarity in this part of the world; and then, 
be sure, that although you pronounce the dining-room to be unexcep- 
tionable, from that hour you never set foot in it again, for your candid 
friend detests your envy, and despises your taste., You are lucky, if 
he forgets to abuse you for three months, as one who would not scruple 
to undermine the peace of a family, or pick any innocent man’s cha- 
racter to pieces. 

It is not at. all more safe to comply with his hearty invitation to 
criticise his house or his horse, than it would be to volunteer an unfa+ 
yourable judgment of his children, or to tell the mother of them that 
she has odious-looking hands, or a horrid cast in her eye. _ But there 
are plain-dealers, so called, who hesitate not to do this, and things like 
it: plain-dealing is not always the real jewel it professes to be. The 
diamond sometimes turns out to be paste; and the honest, downright 
fellow, who will speak his mind, offend or please, has often no better 
design than that of showing off his sham honesty at another’s expense, 
and of gratifying a native rudeness and vulgarity of mind under the 
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mask of an inherent love of truth. He generally begins, before his 
opinion is asked, of thought of, with. me tare me to speak my 
_ mind, I must say you never looked so ill in all your life.” And then he 
Pe aads perhaps, upon ‘a ‘little oné ‘who & delicate ;—*‘ No, not 
im—the second one, what’s his name ?—he with the queer nose and 
sandy hair ; ‘well, if I’m to say what I'think, ‘he won’t live—but they’re 
all sickly.” ' He is‘the man’ who thinks that carraway-seed must have 
dtopped into every bottle of your choice wine, and wondérs' 4 you 
He reery in keeping your wife’s portrait over ‘the’ chimneypiece, though 

}adds, “I don’t’ know, it might have been like ‘her when’ she was 

young.” 
’ Now, nobody ever imagined the toad to be a'whit more agreeable 
from the fiction of its having a precious jewel in its head ;’and a crea+ 
ture of the sort alluded to, though his plain-dealing, like poetry, 
were a true thing, would still be any thing but fascinating. At the’ best 
he is a brute. He is the Apemanthus of real life, and Timon’s flatterers 
would be preferable. If your hair but happen to curl, and keep ‘its 
blackness, he! thinks nature might have known better than to make a 
fop of any body. He sneers at your very coat as monstrous, only be~ 
cause it has the grace to be any thing but his cut. He waits to hear 
. what metre the new poem is written in, and then, whatever it may be, 
condemns it for the metre’s sake. Courtesies and compliments he never 
offers, lest it should be supposed that he had not spoken his mmd: He 
makes it a rule to be disagreeable, to maintain the consistency of his 
character. The plain-dealer often requires to be dealt with just as 
plainly. There is something downright in a kick. ; 

As it is very difficult to detect his motives at once, and to discrimi- 
nate between the false and the true jewel, the world must not be too 
severely condemned if, in its indignation at the insolence, it sometimes 
refuses to hear the honesty, and prefers the certain gratification of its dear 
self-love to the probable gratification of a snarling malignity. Even if 
honest always, this plain-dealing would, were it universally in action, 
be an abominable quality. It would be unwise to show it any very ex- 
tensive countenance, or to insist too seriously upon its moral value, 
while the tastes of men remain as various as they are at present. Sup- 
pose you encounter but a score of thorough plain-dealers in a day, 
what is the consequence? You go to bed discomfited, disheartened, 
rebuked, self-condemned—to dream of perfection unattainable, and 
critics that find no fault. Every thing you had done, every thing you 
took pride in, had been pulled to pieces in turn. Each would have his 
“but,” and the ‘* but” at last would apply to all you had done, and 
all you hoped todo. Ask opinions on your pictures; each plain-dea- 
ler would strike out his half-dozen as villanous copies, until all were 
flatly condemned, and you would begin to fear you had bought a collec- 
tion of genuine Van Daubs. If all the acquaintances of any popular poet 
were plain-dealers, every line, in turn, of his greatest work, would be 

ronounced to his very face egregiously defective. Grant to each 
plain-dealing friend the license to speak out, and the best novel of the 
age, chapter by chapter, must be cut to ribands before the eyes of its 
author. Plain-dealing is a jewel, but it sadly lacks polishing ; and, 
moreover, it is well to keep it a scarcity, lest it lose its value. 


(To be continued.) 
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We have heard much of “ the days of good Queen Bess,”, but .it 
may be doubted whether they were, better, worth, our. interest, and 
curiosity than ‘‘ the days of good Queen Anne,” in whateyer,.point, of 
view they i looked at—political or literary, moral, , intellectual, 
or social, The truth is that, Shakspeare, apart, in the boasted days 
of Queen Bess, England was in a state little better than barbaroys;-—- 
whereas, in those of Anne she had reached a pitch of mental. culture 
and civilization which, if she has since passed, it has . been only to fall 
on the other side, Even in literature,—that truest test of intellectual 
advancement,—at what other period of our history have we. boasted so 
much polish, so much purity, so much refinement and taste, so, much 
brilliance united with so much solidity ? witness the names of Pope and 
Prior, Addison and Steele, Swift and Congreve, Atterbury, Burnet, 
Garth, &c. &c. _ In statesmanship, too, the test next to be trustedjin - 
trying the advanced condition of a nation—at what period, before or 
since, have we boasted of such names as Bolingbroke, Peterborough, 
Godolphin, Harley, Somers, Halifax, Somerset, Sir. William Temple, 
&c. &c. What pigmies are most of our moderns, when compared with 
these men! And even if we have one that is a host in himself, scarcely 
less as a statesman than as a general, had not Anne a Marlborough to 
match with him? the only name of all times thatcan pretend to be the 
‘* parallel” of his. ; 

e are making what the reader may deem too grandiloquent an in- 
troduction to a work that professes no more grave or, profound object 
than that of furnishing lively and entertaining pictures of the condition 
of manners, and the modes of life, appertaining to the day we have 

lanced at above. But the truth is, that unless the reader of Mr. 

rantley Berkeley’s novel, by calling to mind the character of the times 
referred to, in some measure feels the delicacy and difficulty of the task 
the writer has set himself, he will open its pages under circumstances 
not calculated to give them a fair chance of receiving justice at his 
hands. ‘‘Sandron Hall; or, the Days of Queen Anne,” is, in, fact, 
neither more nor less than an attempt, not merely to throw its readers 
back to the times in question, but to make them, as it were, personally 
acquainted with the living denizens of those days—the brightest and 
noblest spirits of that ‘‘ Augustan age of our literature as well as our 
politics, But it does not stop here ;—it brings us face to face not only 
with the most celebrated men of that day, but with the most notorious : 
and that day was as conspicuous in our annals for the one class as it 
was for the other. As we have unfortunately had no Popesand Swifts, 
no Steeles and Addisons, no Bolingbrokes and Temples since then, so 
on the other hand we have happily had no Lord Lovatts, no Colonel 
Charterises, no Jonathan Wilds. 

A work of popular fiction which has for its objects, what we have 
hinted above, and pursues those objects with even a moderate share of 


*Sandron Hall ; or, the Days of Queen Anne. A Novel, By the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. 3 vols, 
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success, needs no detailed examination of ours to ¢ nd it to that 
notice and attehtida’ which ‘it ‘is pram tat ““All'we shall add, : 
. therefore, previous to. ying on example of the manner in which Mr, ’ 

Grantley Berkeley Has’ exeCuted’ his’ task; “is, that he has cipro 
neglected no means, and spared no care and trouble, to | if hi 
for the office, by mtich ah and study, and has a ay in, 
the application of the results to the end he has in view; of conyeying 
to the unstudious reader, ‘blended’ with the pleasant and wholesome. 
excitement of an adventurous tale of'fiction, a certain degree of solid’ 
arid useful information, touching a most interesting period of our 
annals.’ i 

The only thing that we have to complain of in this novel is, that in 
introducing to the readers such characters as Jonathan Wild, Colonel. 
Charteris, Lord Lovatt, &c., and making them act conspicuous parts in 
its pages, it seems to appeal to that morbid taste which has recently. 

wn to so dangerous and discreditable a height among us. But in. 
oing this, it never falls into the error of tacitly advocating vice, or ex- 
citing a sympathy for the vicious. | A 

The following example of Mr. G. Berkeley’s light and offhand, 
manner of treating his subject is taken almost at random. It takes the. 
form of, . -y 

A Scene at Button’s Coffee-house.—“ After the debate, Charles Sandron and. 
his friend, Lord Grimston, repaired, on the invitation of the latter, to Button’s , 
Coffee-house, where used to assemble many of the leading wits of the day. 
On entering the coffee-room, the floor of which was strewn with sand instead. 
of being richly corpetees as it would have been now, Lord Grimston intro- 
duced our hero to the great Addison, then the oracle of the party who used to 
make that house their rendezvous ; also to Ambrose Phillips, Dillon Ashe, 
Steel, and Colly Cibber. This latter personage had not then been aroused 
from the lethargic and vicious trance into which he had fallen, or been shaken 
from his slavish dependence upon the-great and fashionable, by the galling 
hand of Pope, who, according to Warburton, ‘ nailed him up by way of terrible 
example to other vermin,’ and by the severity of his remarks in the Dunciad,. 
elicited the ‘ Apology of Cibber’s Life.’ 

“<< Well, my Lord Grimston,’ said Addison, ‘ here we are again assembled 
for the feast of reason and the flow of soul, political feeling nearly buried in 
oblivion, and party animosity forgotten ; no drinking to the health of Sorrel, 
or to the little gentleman in velvet ; we toast nothing but wit and our lady’s 
beauty, as Colly there well knows, and can assure you, if he can make himself 
heard from between the folds of that voluminous wig. But whom have we 
here ?—the.mad parson once more, by my life !’ : 

“ As thus he spoke, a sombre, but commanding-looking. person entered; 
with broad dark eyebrows, and who at once riveted the attention of the whole 
room. Placing his hat on a table, he proceeded to walk backwards and for- 
wards at a brisk pace, with his hands behind him, and in a musing mood, appa- 
rently unconscious of the presence of others. At length he made a sudden 
pause, exactly opposite a gentleman, who, by his appearance, boots, and the 
cut of his garments, was certainly a resident of the country, probably a gentle- 
man-farmer of the best description. 

“ « Sir,’ exclaimed the mad parson, addressing the country gentleman in 4 
vate carne manner, ‘ pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in the 
wor | | 

“ The person thus addressed, having stared at the singularity of manner. in 
his interrogator, as well as at the oddity of the question, replied :— : 

_ “* Yes, sir, 1 thank God I remember a great deal of good weather in my 
time.’ 

















*That is more,’ replied the mad parson than I cansa Birt wa te 
any weather that was not too hot, or too cold, too wet, oe eas ary t, how- 
eyer God Alm contrives it, at the end of the year ’tis all very well.’ © 

“ Having said this, the ccoentete porneaige, Witkeet MONay © rialie Iaate, 
took up his hat and was proceeding from the room, when he was met by a 
ae arg at the door, who seized him by the hand, and appeared deligh i to 
sée him. ars +f , OUP? Das 

“*Why? whispered Dillon Ashe, making a sign; with his’ head towards the 
door, ‘only observe ; the great Mister po marl aertney opcp ue with 
the bewildered Divine ; who the deuce can he be ?” | 

** All further remark was then prevented by Congreve’s ra up. to 
Addison, taking hold of the arm of the eccentric person, and introducing him 
to the company by the name of Swift. Swift was but little known at the time 
of his introduction to Addison: Sir William Temple, en ae ty and ‘a few 
others, were aware of his talents, yet he had then only published anonymously 
‘The Battle of the Books,’ and ‘The Contests and Dissensions in Athétis and 
Rome.’ There was always an indescribable something which drew 
attention upon Swift, and Addison seemed to be remarkably struck with him 
from the moment of his introduction, entering into conversation with him, and 
appearing to be delighted with the caustic humour of his remarks. Charles 

dron was highly pleased with his new acquaintances; and while he was 
amused by the wit and repartee of the party, coarse as the nature of it some- 
times was, as much from the licence of a coffee-room as from the custom of the 
times, yet, when they argued on more lofty subjects, there was a wide field of 
speculation opened before him, which afforded ample food for the enlargement 
and improvement of his mind. ‘ 

S Political discussions at these convivial meetings were nee ped avoided, 
and the lighter and more personal matters of the hour chiefly discussed : the 
era of the stage, then, and about that time, perhaps, in its most brilliant 
ascendant, supported by the combined talents of Congreve, Vanburgh, Far« 
— Cibber, Wilkes, Booth, Doggett, Betterton, and Mistresses Oldfield, 

orter, Barry, and Bracegirdle, forming a never-failing topic of conversation. 

* On this evening, however, there seeming to have been a lack of entertain- 
ment elsewhere, many of those assembled had attended the House of Com- 
mons, and the conversation turned on the motion made by Sir John Prose- 
mont. 

“< « By the Lord!” exclaimed Sir William Congreve, ‘ what an ultra-ass that 
man made of himself! he does not want for talents either, and he speaks well 
enough, with a flow of words and a fair address ; what could have induced 
him to have brought forward so wild a scheme ?” 

« Vanity,’ replied Swift, ‘all vanity, vexation, froth, and worldliness.’ . 

“* How—vanity—my dear sir?’ said Addison; ‘a man may do what is 
clever from vanity, but why be a fool for the same reason ?” 

“ ¢ Simply thus,’ replied Swift, drawing down the arches of his dark eye- 
brows, so as to render them nearly straight : ‘many men are vain of notoriety, 
when, like this Sir John, to be notorious, and to gain the sweet voice of an 
unwashed and ignorant multitude, they will risk their own reputation, and all 
that renders life and its institutions either respectable or valuable. Sir John 
Prosemont isa man of property and rank; but because he knows that his 
rank and income will last his own life, he cares not what injurious seeds he 
may plant in the political garden of mankind to poison its future productions. 
In the House of Commons, as it is at present constituted, there are a number 
of men vastly his superiors in useful knowledge and capability, who, as they 
are of readier parts and quicker adoption, are so much the more apt to under- 
take all practical measures before the other even comprehends their nature or 
extent, A man of second-rate ability, if he wishes to distinguish himself, 
albeit unenviably, finds that he is forced to appear as the advocate of some 

measure ultra, unreasonable, and impracticable, as to the success of which he 
may be neither sanguine nor over-sedulous—the chief end, of being brought 




















into. notice by it, haying been acquired. There. are many men, also, 
in. the age without the shadow of a view to public utility, but mer 
_ Self-aggrandizement.; such. men as these you may hear declare (in 
they think of their own disinterestedness, A a they not 

measure, by the command of the worst or most though 
constituents) that they care not which government is in power: such men 
these would advocate the cause of Satan himself, if they thought that by #0 
doing their. own seats would be secured.’ 44 ; 

“«* A lamentable state of things, my dear sir, and a dangerous,’ replied 
“ « Dangerous ! cried Swift, ‘ notso in the least ; the people soon get ti 
of these temporary and inefficient demagogues ; familiarity in such cases 
brings contempt. I should say that the best place for an ultra misleader of 
the multitude is our Commons’ House of Parliament. It is a fine pool of 
water, in which to test the political drops of humanity ; those who are the 
most beset by the leaden sin are sure to sink the deepest, till they become 
neglected and forgotten, while the man of real merit and sound constitutional 
policy, ever buoyant from true principle, maintains a lofty and graceful posi- 
tion as honourable as it is just.’ 

“The conversation then became general, when, after a rational evening, far 
different from those which he had spent in the society of Master Surface on 
on eae to London, our hero took leave of his new-made friends 

withdrew.” 
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WANDERINGS IN GERMANY. 


Mr. WILkKEy, it appears, is a gentleman so fortunate as to possess 
the means of travelling somewhere every summer; but (nobody’s hap- 
piness is perfect) he is, en revanche, haunted by the propensity of 
writing down every night an account of all that he has seen day 
and thought and felt during the day—* merely for the perusal of 
my own immediate friends,” of course; but when once a man is 
smitten with the desire of being perused at all, there is no limit to his 
ambition, stort of the four quarters of the civilized world. . This pro- 
pensity leads to the concoction of afew good books; not a few in- 
different ones ; and a vast number that are very bad. 

The present ‘‘ Wanderings” do not come within the first category, 
and they escape the last, and on some topics, an “‘ indifferent” book jis, 
of the two, decidedly worse than a bad. But it is not so in the case of 
Travels. We would therefore by no means have been without Mr. 
Wilkey’s volume, especially as he is a sensible and observant man, 
and an industrious looker after all that is worth seeing in the places 
he visits, and much that is not worth seeing: by the latter propensity 
sparing much time and trouble to those who come after him. 

In the course of these his latest “‘ Wanderings” he visited the follow- 
ing cities in succession : namely, Hamburgh, Berlin, Potsdam, Leipsig, 
Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, Stuttgard, Heidelberg ; 
touching at some of the German spas, then steaming down the Rhine to 
Cologne, and thence home by Rotterdam to England. And though, 
in journalizing the notabilities of these celebrated places, our author is 
seldom very novel or brilliant in his notions or notations, and is some- 
times a little dull (infected, it may be, by the ‘‘ slow-coach” principle of 
German travelling), his remarks are made with good sense and good 
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feeling; his descriptions (so far as they extend) are plain and intel- 
ligible, and to those who have not visited the scenes he refers to, his 
volume will convey both information and amusement. The truth is, 
that to those who are fond of travelling, whether bodily or by books, a 
book of travels can scarcely be dull, by whomsoever it may be written, 
or to whatsoever places it may relate—provided it be written with 

faith and simplicity, as the present volume is—and we thank its 
author accordingly: and the more rather than the less, that we doubt 
if it will produce him any more substantial recompense for the trouble 
of putting it together—considering that he has been anticipated by 
many able and popular writers, in regard to every place on which he 
has touched. | 





ITALY AND THE ITALIANS,* 


NotWITHSsTANDING the numerous books on the subject of Italy that 
have deluged the literary world during the last thirty years, readers in 
general know quite as little about “‘ Italy and the Italians,” as they do 
about Egypt and the Egyptians, or Turkey and the Turks. And the 
reason is as obvious as it is discreditable to the intellectual character 
of our travelled and travelling countrymen, who visit foreign countries 
purely for their own amusement and gratification, without thinking it 
worth while to enter into any preparatory studies, or adopt any formal 
plan of observation or remark ; and then, finding after a few weeks or 
months, residence away from the scenes and social habits they have 
been accustomed to all their lives, that they have imbibed some few 
new ideas and impressions ‘‘ about” the country they have visited, 
forthwith feel themselves in duty bound to write a book thereanent,— 
partly to enlighten their benighted fellow-creatures, but chiefly to get 
rid of the unwonted weight of knowledge which presses inconveniently 
on their unaccustomed faculties. 

Such is literally the origin of nine-tenths of the books of travels that 
issue nowadays from the English press. Nor are we among those who 
object to these light and empty ephemera being allowed to flutter 
through their brief day, unmolested by the rude hand of criticism: for 
they do’ but get tid of an idle hour, at worst innocuously, as regards 
both writer and reader; and then pass into that limbo of vanity from 
whence they emanated. 

But such a traveller is not the Herr Von Raumer, and such a book is 
not his ‘* Italy and the Italians.” In fact, though it is by far the most en- 
tertaining general book on the subject of Italy that has been published 
in our own day, it is even more useful and efficient as a work of infor- 
mation, than it is entertaining. Many favourable circumstances have 
conduced to this double merit. In the first place, the writer has a due 
notion of the difficulty and responsibility of his self-imposed office, as 
a public instructor. Secondly, he is well qualified by his varied infor- 
mation and talents to fulfil such an office. Further, his literary cha- 
racter and social position have enabled him to obtain many incidental 
advantages and have opened to him many valuable sources of informa- 
tion, which are wholly denied and closed to ordinary travellers. And 
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above all—feeling,-as we have said that he. does, the responsible nature 
of his office, he has set himself to fulfil it, not as if it were.a piece.of 
idle amusement or of idler child’s play, but as.a matter affecting. more 
or less the wellbeing and ‘happiness, of the countries described cand 
estimated by him, and of the persons for whose..benefit and. instruction 
ey are described. He has moreover felt, and not affected.to conceal th 
feeling, that in.order to spread. widely the knowledge.he -has, obtained, 
it must be clothed in an agreeable garb, and associated with i 
ideas, and impressions that shall cause it to. be recorded and recalled 
with pleasure: in other words, that the most Bri aye quality of 
a book intended to be generally read is, that it shall. be readable. | 

Such are the views and circumstances under which Von Raumer’s 
“Italy and the Italians,” has been composed and given to the world ; 
and the result, as we have hinted, is a book as pleasant as it is useful— 
as well suited to the merest idler as to the most eager searcher after 
knowledge—as full of the elements of immediate popularity as of per- 
manent credit and place. | 

To describe in detail a book bearing so comprehensive a title as that 
of “Italy and the Italians” would be more than superfluous. . But we 
shall be doing an acceptable office in furnishing a few extracts showing 
the, nature of its contents; and if we choose these from among the most 
amusing parts of the book, it is not thence to be supposed that such 
portions unduly predominate : if they did, the work would not deserve 
that general commendation we have bestowed upon it. 

Prince Metternich.—* At twelve o’clock I was with Prince Metternich. 
This interview was the main object of my journey to Vienna. After all the 
warnings and advice I had received, in direct opposition to which I was 
fully determined to act, I might naturally have felt some uneasiness. Con- 
vinced, however, that I had to do with a really great statesman, {I knew that 
the open straightforward course was the best. In reply, therefore, to the 
prince’s first question, I informed him without reserve of the real objects of my 
proposed journey. node 

“ My audience lasted for an hour and a half. I spoke as little possible my- 
self, while the prince discoursed away with the openness, clearness, practical 
good sense, and total absence of empty abstractions, which characterize the su- 
perior statesman—a style as opposite as possible to the finesse, ambiguity, and 
mendacity of T—— and his sophisticated school. 

“ The prince asked me, more than once, whether I was not of his way of 
thinking? 1t could to him have been of very little importance whether I were 
or not.—-Vol. i., pp. 6, 7. 

Greenroom Anecdotes—“In the evening, at Kronser Fournier's, I made 
the acquaintance of Mesdames Schréder and Weissenthurn, both intelligent 
and interesting women. ‘There was, of course, no lack of greenroom anec- 
dotes. Accept the following as asample. Bottiger, sitting at table opposite 
to Madame H., tooka rose from a basket of flowers, and said, “ ‘This delicate 
plant is an emblem of our fair and gifted friend’ At that moment, nearly 
all the leaves of the rose dropped from the stalk. Madame Handel Schiitz 
had just been playing Maria Stuart, and complained to Schroder of exhaustion. 
‘ The poetry of the piece,’ observed the latter, ‘is certainly calculated to ex- 
cite one’s feelings very og, oe ‘Oh, replied Schiitz, ‘it is not the words 
that have fatigued me : but I was obliged to remain, throughout that lon 
scene, fixed in the attitude in which Vandyke has painted the queen.”—Vol. 


i., pp- 8, 9. 

Wellin’ Norma.—The composition itself I look upon a8 even worse than 
many other of Bellini’s pieces. This mamma of a vestal is a paltry made-up 
thing in comparison with Spontini’s enduring work of art. This gurgling, 
Aug.—vOL. LIX. NO, CCXXXVI. 20 
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jumping up and down, and chromatic running about ; this outrageous scream- 
ing, and suppressed whispering ; and that without distinction, whether love, 
complaint, hate, fury, or prayer have to be expressed ; all this to me is the 
non po ultra of anti-music and of the undramatical ; a beggarly, tawdry, 
patchwork finery!—Vol. i., pp. 10, 11. 

French Ignorance.—“ Even among the learned we meet with strange approxi- 
mations of learning and ignorance. At Count St. Aulaire’s I met a French- 
man, who had Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople at his fingers’ ends, and yet 
fancied that the nearest way from Berlin to England was by the way of Stettin, 
and through the Baltic!” —Vol. i., p. 12. 

First view of Venice.—“ Three times already, and now for the fourth time, 
Venice has made a mighty, an irresistible impression upon me ; one that baffles 
comparison. The objects that present themselves, and the thoughts and feel- 
ings that a! excite, are different here to what they are in any other place in 
the world. Heaven and earth, life and death, the tasteful and the tasteless, the 

t, the present, and the future, meet here in a way peculiar to the place. 
uch is out of all rule, much contrary to all rule, but then there is so much 
that is beyond all rule. When the stranger coming from the Lido sees the pa- 
lace of the Doge, the columns, the Piazetta, the Campanile, the Orologio, and 
St. Mark’s, with the many other marvels rising from the sea; who is there, 
that, in such a moment of joy, surprise, and enthusiasm, can descend to criti- 
cise columns and the position of windows? For my own part, at least, thank 
Heaven! Iam no such stockfish; as little now, as twenty years ago.”—Vol. 
i., pp. 16, 17. 

he Dinner.—* Our friend H shall explain to us, one of these days, 
why, after good wine, and a good dinner, even though composed of a variety 
of dishes, I feel well and in good spirits, whereas a single plate of bad food puts 
me out of tune. He will probably assign a multitude of physiological 
causes; but I look at the matter from a refined and moral point of view. 
Good taste is in itself meritorious, and meets with its reward; but bad food 
reduces a man nearer to the level of a beast, and is punished accordingly.” 
—Vol. i., p. 34. 

Foundling Hospitals.—“ Now, is it nota mistaken principle of philanthropy— 
is it not a most immoral act of charity—to offer in this way a public encourage- 
ment, not only to unmarried, but also to married parents, to enter upon a ca- 
reer of sin?—to throw upon others a duty imposed by nature, and to biunt 
the heart against all the impulses of parental affection? The ostensible motive 
is to prevent the murder of children; but can any one imagine that there 
would be, under any other system, as many children murdered, as now die of 
neglect in the foundling hospitals? Is it to be supposed that, in the Venetian 
rural districts, 10,625 women could be found to part with their children, if the 
wheel of the foundling hospital did not present itself to them as a wheel of 
fortune? Let the whole execrable institution be abolished at once, and rely 
on the experience of other nations, that man has not yet sunk below the level 
of the beast, which feeds and cherishes its young! When we say ‘ This child 
is an orphan,’ we intend to express a condition of the deepest misfortune ; yet 
how happy must the orphan feel, in reflecting on its deceased parents, com- 
pared with the deserted foundling, whose parents, if it have any, must be 
criminal ones! How can a child grow up in a feeling of gratitude to laws 
that enticed his parents to abandon him? low can he confide in social insti- 
tutions, that have torn from his heart all confidence in the simplest and most 
natural ties of nature ?”—Vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 

Miss Kemble at La Scala.—“I visited Miss Kemble, who is here with her 
father, whose kind reception of me in London I have not yet forgotten. She 
invited me to take tea with her in the evening, when, owing to pressing busi- 
ness, I was able to make only a short stay. Her singing is exceedingly im- 
proved, and her voice is very powerful. People nevertheless complain 
that it is not strong enough for the Scala; but where is the human voice that 
can, for any length of time, fill so vast a space, and rise above such an or 
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1 wpe od such a ee of tongues! an that with us pie be deemed 
most extravagant in this respect is a mere trifle in comparison with what is here 
the order of the da ”—Vol i. p- 120. 

Foundlings in Milan.—“ In 1831, no fewer than 2625 children were brought 
to the foundling hospital of Milan, although in the whole district only 1576 
illegitimate children were born in that year. Even supposing, therefore, 
(which would be a very erroneous supposition) that all illegitimate children 
had been brought to the foundling hospital, there’ must even then have been 
1049 legitimate children among the foundlings of that year. In 1836, the 
foundlings at Milan were in number 2963, of whom 1764 died. ‘The number 
of children maintained that year in the hospital was 9892. One-third of all 
the children born in Milan, or one-fifteenth of all those born in the country, 
= therefore, unfeelingly abandoned by their parents !"—Vol. i., pp. 180, 

Royal Anecdotes—“If I could recollect and write down all the curious 
things I occasionally hear, you would be more amused with my letters. For 
example, Charles Felix used to say that, but for the soldiers - the students, 
there would be no such thing as public disturbances. He never could be } be 
vailed upon to be present at any military exercises, and if he met any soldiers 
by accident, he used to draw the curtains of his carriage-windows. ‘ Give 
them,’ he said, ‘ what uniform you like ; fuggiranno /’—After the restoration 
in 1814, King Victor Emanuel asked, in great anxiety, ‘ what was to be done ?” 
‘ For sevenpence, sire,’ replied an old legitimist minister, ‘your majesty may 
put every thing into the best order immediately. Buy an old state calendar 
‘for the year 90, and replace all as you find it there :’ and this wise counsel was 
literally followed. When the ambassadors, after the victory of the Austrians 
over the Neapolitans in 1821, pressed King Ferdinand to return to Naples, he 
made a thousand excuses, and at last exclaimed, ‘ Che volete. Jo sono anche 
Napolitano, ho paura! The man whom he with tears in his eyes and the most 
urgent entreaties had forced to accept the office of war-minister, he afterwards 
allowed to be tried and condemned, and it was only by the most presing soli- 
citations that he was induced to save him from the last extremity of the law. 
A text for a long commentary !”—Vol. i., pp. 224, 225. 

Exclusivism at Pisa.—“ When I was about to enter the Campo Santo, I was 
followed by an old man, a peasant, with three daughters, who were by no 
means handsome, but looked very good-natured. My consequential guide ad- 
mitted me only, and shut the door in the faces of those who were behind me. 
On my asking the reason of this, he replied, ‘Such low people ( popolaccio) 
ought to come on the public days..—* When are those days ?’—‘ Five times a 
year.’—‘ Are then these poor people to wait, or must they come on purpose !” 
(They were sixteen leagues from their home.)—‘ Yes, sir. —‘ Then | will wait 
too, and come up again on one of the public days.'—This had the desired 
effect, and the door was opened for the grateful party. My philanthropy, 
however, as I had no small change left, cost me of course somewhat more.”— 
Vol. i., pp. 319, 320. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF WILBERFORCE 


Tue Life of William Wilberforce, written by the same gentlemen, 
his sons, who now offer his Correspondence to the world, has been so 
extensively circulated, and so generally read and approved, that his 
Correspondence, which may be received as a sort of supplement to the 
‘‘ Life,” requires but brief notice at our hands. Its popularity will 


* The Correspondence of William Wilberforce. Edited by his Sons, 2 vols. 

+ To the amount, the Editors of the Correspondence state, of more than ** 30,000 
volumes” —a somewhat ambiguous, not to say disingenuous phrase, unless ‘‘ copies 
be meant— as the “‘ Life” consists of five ‘‘ volumes.” 
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certainly not be coextensive with the “Life ;” nor does it/deserve to 
be so: for though much of it is of high interest, emanating as it does 
from some of the most justly-celebrated men, not merely of their own 
but of any time—William Pitt, Canning, Brougham, Eldon, Perceval, 
&c., among them-—yet the want of a narrative interest in the volumes 
and what will be more effective still, an absence of mere worldly 
interest in a large proportion of the letters—will prevent them from 
obtaining the benefit of that general feeling which prevails in favour of 
epistolary composition. 

We have no doubt that the letters in this collection which will be 
read with most curiosity, are the few and brief ones of William Pitt: 
and their character will fully justify this interest. Nothing can be 
more unaffected in style than the letters of this extraordinary man— 
nothing more gratifying to the selflove of all, than the evidence they 
afford, that in the intercourse of social life there is little or no practical 
difference between the wielder of the destinies of nations and the humblest 
of his personal friends and followers—that the same feelings and as- 
sociations, springing from the same impulses and intellectual move- 
ments, and leading tothe same personal impressions and results, are 
common to both, and to all the intermediate grades. We cannot 
help making a few brief extracts from Mr. Pitt’s letters, illustrative of 
what we would imply by the above remarks. 

“ My dear Wilberforce, 

“TI can hardly imagine (though perhaps from observation and experience 
you may guess) how it has come to pass that, by the simple operation of put- 
ting off only from one day to the next, I have been now some months without 
writing to you. By the date of my letter you will perceive that idleness has 
had more share than business in the latter part of this delay. I have been here 
about three weeks, in the enjoyment of exercise and leisure, and eating and 
drinking; things which, to me, from their antiquity, were nearly forgotten, 
and (as you know) must for that very reason have the charm of novelty. 

“‘ The only interruption which has called me to town, was to dispose of my 
sister, whom Eliot has taken into his possession, as you have probably heard 
from himself, if he has yet found leisure for the use of his pen. They are, I 
believe, perfectly happy (though after having had some family plagues to en- 
counter), and this, you may well imagine, contributes not a little to make 
me so. * 2 t # 

“ T hear of you at Spa, where (except for climate) you have, I imagine, your 
join at once of all nations in a small compass ; at least a collection of what your 
friend calls excellent specimens, and which must resemble a little the forest in 
our jardin of ‘ les peuples vegttaux surpris de croltre ensemble.’ 

“TI hope you profit by the waters ; in the mean time it will be your principal 
care to select the best correspondences for the best wines from all countries you 
hear of. Iam going, in a few days, to Somersetshire, to meet Eliot and my 
sister. 

“T touch at Bankes’s in my way back, and shall then conclude my holidays 
with a fortnight more at this place. My scene of business is removed from 
Putney-hill, to one in Kent, about fourteen miles from town, where I have just 
had the folly to purchase the most beautiful spot within that distance, and 
wanting nothing but a house fit to live in—da propos, we are all turning country 
gentlemen very fast; George Rose having just bought an estate in the New 
Forest, which he vows is just a breakfasting distance. The produce of our re- 
venues is glorious, and Iam half mad with a project which will give our sup- 
plies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt. It will be at least 
new, and eccentric enough to satisfy your constant calls for something out of 
the common way.” 
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This incidental, and as it should seem, almost accidental prospective 
allusion to that great financial feat, on which his vast reputation asa 
financier so long rested, is very curious and interesting, occurriug as it 
does in the midst of mere personal matters. 

These volumes seem to be all that it is intended to offer of Wilber- 
force’s Correspondence. The selection. appears to have been judiciously 
made with a view to general acceptance, and the publication will no 
doubt answer the expectations of the editors as well as it will satisfy 
the public taste. 





QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


Noruine can be better timed than these attractive volumes—nothing 

was more needed to fill a place hitherto left blank on the social shelf of 
that bookcase which is now, we trust, deemed an indispensable piece of 
furniture in every ‘‘ well-regulated family,” and, consequently, nothing 
eT published is more likely to obtain general favour and popu- 
arity. 
On the other hand, few publications relating to living individuals 
have been so well calculated to enhance any favourable impression that 
may have been previously entertained of the subject of them, or remove 
any of an opposite nature that accident or malice rn have originated 
and propagated. It is impossible to read these ample yet simple and 
authentic details of the private and public life of Queen Victoria, 
‘‘from her birth to her bridal,” without being impressed with a respect 
for her personal character, and an interest in her personal happiness, 
which are only equalled by the admiration excited by the circumstances 
of her educational eareer which have led to these results, 

Nor must the probable means by which this has been effected, and 
the general results, as compared with the grave and grandiloquent his- 
tories which load our book shelves, be looked at with a disparaging eye, 
as beneath the office of the man of letters—for what, we should be 
glad to know, would the (so-called) historians of recent times have 
done without the ‘short and simple annals”—or even without the long 
and complicated ones—of those chroniclers who preceded and prepared 
the way and the materials for them ? What and where would have been 
the Humes, and Smollets, and Robertsons, &c. &c., without the Halls, 
and Stows, and Speeds and Rymers, and Draytons? Where would 
have been the elaborate modern historians of the Anglo-Norman and 
Plantagenet courts, without the simple chronicles of Froissart, and 
Mathew of Paris, and Ordericus Vitalis, and William of Poictiers, &c. 
&c.? Moreover, what would we not give, even in our own fastidious 
day, for the godsend of a new otp chronicle which should do for the 
life of our own Elizabeth, and by a contemporary and eye-witness of 
the chief events, what the present volumes do for that of our own 
queen under similar circumstances? ; 

As materials for history, therefore, no less than as themes of imme- 
diate interest and entertainment, these volumes claim our hearty com- 
mendation. We must observe, too, that they more than fulfil the pro- 


* Queen Victoria, from her Birth to her Bridal. 2 vol. ok 
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mises of their comprehensive title—for besides furnishing us with 
every authentic detail touching the life of Victoria “ from her birth to 
her bridal,” they include a supplementary chapter which places on re- 
cord every noticeable particular connected with the late insane attempt 
on her majesty’s life, and an ample appendix containing a genealogical 
sketch of the queen’s Guelphic ancestors, from the earliest times. 

The volumes conclude with an interesting and authentic memoir of 
her majesty’s illustrious father, the Duke of Kent, from the pen of a 
gentleman (Sir John Philippart) who for many years held an office in 
his royal highness’s household. 

We must not conclude our notice of these pleasing and attractive 
volumes without mentioning that they include two letters from the ac- 
complished author of ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” which will be read’ with 
peculiar interest and curiosity. They are addressed to the writer of the 
work (a lady, and an intimate friend of Miss Porter) and consist of a 
series of delightful personal reminiscences referring to the childhood of 
our queen. These letters are decidedly the gems of the volume. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE.* 


Mr. Waicut, having already published, with credit and “ success,” the 
two preceding parts of Dante's great poem, the ‘Inferno and the Pur- 
gatorio,” now completes his undertaking by presenting us with the third 
and concluding portion, the ‘‘ Paradiso.” A great and important lite- 
rary enterprise of this nature demands a species of examination and of 
notice which does not fall within the nature of our plan, and we are 
loath to afford it any other; yet are we still more loath to leave the at- 
tempt wholly unrecorded. Next to the difficult and daring attempt at 
translating the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” into a language not its own, is that of 
performing the same office for Dante;—and if it be made (as 
in the present instance) under the shackles of rhyme, it is even still 
more difficult and arduous. Yet who shall say that rhyme should be dis- 
pensed with in the translation, when in the original it is of such vast 
importance to the effect of the composition? On the other hand, to 
give in rhyme any thing like a strict and exact version of Dante's 
meaning, or even of his manner, we hold to be impossible. Take any 
one of his most remarkable or celebrated brief passages by way of ex- 
ample. Here are three triumphant lines for instance from the magnifi- 
cent opening of the 27th canto of the ‘ Paradiso :” 


“Ogioia! O ineffabile allegrezza ! 
O vita intera d’ amore e di pace ! 
O senza brama sicura ricchezza !” 


Beautiful as this passage is, there is no great difficulty, we imagine, in 
giving a version of it that shall convey to the mere English reader an 
exact impression of its meaning, as well as of its manner, provided we 
be allowed to dispense with rhyme, as thus: 





* The Paradise of Dante translated. By Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. 1 vol. 
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“OQ rapture! O ineffable delight! 
O life entire of love and of content ! 
O wealth above all hope—beyond all fear! 
But shackle the translator with rhyme, and what becomes of it? There 
is in fact, no alternative between omitting something which the original 
ssesses, or inserting something which the original wants. Here is Mr. 
right’s rhymed translation of the passage, which, good as it is, is 
liable to the charge of both these errors. 
“‘Q bliss ineffable! O rapture pure ! 
-O life of love and peace! O wealth that knows 
No wish beyond—unsullied and secure !” 


The epithets in italics are as foreign to the feeling of the passage and 
to the manner of the poet, as they are to the literal construction of 
the passage itself. Yet how to avoid them if rhymes must be found ? 
We might multiply instances of a similar kind from every page even of 
Mr. Wright’s most creditable and in many respects excellent transla- 
tion. Would we then counsel the abandonment of rhyme, even in the 
translation of rhymed originals? Yes, upon the whole we would, in 
all cases where the desire is (as it ought in all cases to be) to conve 
the nearest possible paraphrase of the original that is compatible with 
‘grace and harmony of composition; but most of all we would counsel 
it in the case of Dante. 

We have been led to throw out this hint now, on account of its 
having been forcibly recalled to us both by the merits and the defects of 
Mr. Wright’s translation; but we are unable to pursue it further at 
present. We will, however, take the liberty of suggesting to him the 
experiment of rendering a single canto on the principle we have re- 
ferred to, believing, as we do, that it is the only one by which even the 
most consummate Italian scholar, and the most accomplished poet, 
united in one person, could render to the mere English reader a just 
and adequate impression of the wonders and the beauties of Dante’s 
verse. 





MISSIONARY TOUR IN THE EAST.* 


TxovGn not of a strictly popular character, the general objects of 
the travéls out of.which these volumes arise, the exciting and adven- 
turous nature of the undertaking, and the creditable and persevering 
manner in which its self-imposed duties were performed, give to these 
volumes an interest and value which few of the personal narratives of 
mere idlers in foreign lands possess. The specific object of Mr. 
Southgate’s mission were originated and planned by the Committee of 
the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North 
America ; and those objects may be best estimated by stating that Mr. 
Southgate’s official instructions were, to make inquiries into the reli- 
gious and moral condition of the people whose countries he might visit, 
and ascertain the particular spots in those countries where Missionary 


- _ ® Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopotamia.§ By 
the Rev. H. Southgate. 2 vols, 
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stations might be established with the best hopes of success: and these 
objects were directed to be obtained “‘ by personal travel, and daily 
and familiar intercourse with the le.” e particular localities to 
which Mr. Southgate should chiefly ¢ irect his attention were, in a great 
measure, left to the choice of his own judgment, on his arrival in the 
East, and he was expressly directed to keep a journal of his travels and 
Observations. The result is the work before us,—not in the journal 
form, but greatly restricted and amended; and though the specific ob- 
jects of the journey may in some degree interfere with the general 
acceptance of the work, they will, on the other hand, invest it with a 
oa interest in the eyes of a large portion of the community. The vo- 
umes include much of personal adventure ; a considerable share of new 
information on local topics of habits, manners, &c.; a large amount of 
good sense and good feeling ; and they will be founda valuable addition 
to our stock of travels in the East. 





A TOUR IN SCOTLAND.* 


TueEre ‘are books the attraction—not to say the merits—of which 
depend wholly on the idiosyncracy of their writer ; and there are others 
into which no such matter should on any account be admitted ; and as 
a rule, books of travel undoubtedly come under the latter category. 
Yet must we admit that there are exceptions to all rules, and to this 
among them: and we are disposed to admit the present volume among 
those exceptions. If the writer should attach any value to this admis- 
sion, he will know to what account he should place it: and if he has 
obtained our sympathy on false pretences, let him look to it on the next 
occasion of his coming before us. His book consists of a series of gos- 
siping letters, apparently written to dear and intimate friends during a 
lengthened tour in Scotland—chiefly in the Highlands; and it de- 
scribes, as such letters usually do, all the minutice attending the writer’s 
daily progress and whereabout—commencing with his first steps ‘‘ over 
the border” to Glasgow, and ending with a visit to Abbotsford, That 
the attractions of such a series of letters, extending to 400 closely-printed 
pages, must greatly depend on the personal character and mental habits 
of the writer, none will doubt ; and that they were looked for with eager 
interest, and read with pleased attention, by the friends to whom they 
were addressed, is ac certain: and as we have hinted at the outset, 
their writer has contrived, by his introductory epistle, marked “ private 
and confidential,” to enlist ws among the number. Whether he will be 
equally successful with the rest of the world is doubtful; and if not, 
his book will be pronounced infinitely too personal and too diffuse for a 
Guide, and too desultory for a regular book of travels. Be this as it 
may, it contains much pleasant writing, and is (with all the faults that 
ill-nature may impute to it) much more entertaining, and useful, too, 
than half the publications of a similar class that take a more formal 
and didactic shape. It is written throughout with taste and feeling, 
and has many pleasing illustrative plates. 





* A Descriptive Tour in Scotland. ByT. H.C. 1 vol. 
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tributing the parts of this celebrated opera, 
538—The rehearsal, 539—Overture, and 
First Representation of “ Don Giovanni, 
540—The ‘‘ Finchan dal vino,” 535, 541 
—‘* Marriage of Figaro,” 536 

Murray, Jobn, F.S.A., the Truth of Reve- 
lation, by, noticed, 288 

Music, National, of Switzerland, 362 


Nadir Achmet Bey, his adventures and pro- 
ficiency in languages, 14 

Naples and its Environs, 312—Poisons sold 
at, 260 

Nautical Sketches, by Hamilton Moore, jun., 
noticed, 432 

Nero, the Emperor, 251, 252 

Nimrod in France: — Agriculture, 46 ; 
French Dairies, 47; Education, 47; 
Calais fair, 48 ; ‘Sporting, 49; Trades- 
people, 50; Appearance of the country, 
50; Wines, 51; Laws, 52; Punishment 
of death, 53; Members of the French 
Parliament, 53; Belgium, 53; An epi- 
tome of the French character, 55; Tem- 
per, 55; Manners, 55 

Nina Sforza: a Tragedy, by R. Z. S. 
Troughton, noticed, 141 

Norton, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine, the Left- 
handed Marriage, by, 170—The Dream 
and other Poems, by, reviewed, 427 

Notes on New Publications, 145, 287, 432 


Ormonds, Kubreihe of the, 571 
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Orsini and Savelli, feuds of the Roman 
families of, 255 
Oxford, fictitious adventures in, and its 


vicinity, 93, 262, 346 


Parysatis and Statira, 250 

Patois, the Swiss, 363, 364—Songs in this 
dialect, 37.1 to 388 

a Cardinal Caraffa, afterwards Pope, 
2 

Pére la Chaise ; or, the Confessor: a tale of 
the Times, edited by George Stephene, 
Esq., noticed, 283 

Personel Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, 
Cabul, &c., by G. T. Vigne, Esq., 286 

Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bed- 
maker, Life and Times of, 93, 262, 346, 
490 | 

Phipps, Hon. E., La Gitana: a Tale of 
Spain, by, 517 

Physician, Sketches from the Note-book of 
a, Nos. IV., V., VI., by Dr. A. T. Thom- 
sop, 108, 227, 506 

Piron ; or, the Small Mistake, by pu, 224 

Pleasure of Pleasing, the, by p, 336 

Poisoning, the Progress of Secret, 250, 
416 

Poetry :—Charades, by P., 13, 261—Mus- 
ings on Mines, Mechanics, aud Money 
Matters, by Bavius, 26—Lines on visiting 
the cell of the Emperor Ivan, in the 
Schlusselburg, by Captain Spencer, 44— 
German Lyrics: Encouragement under 
Misfortune, 122—Piron; or, the Small 
Mistake, by p, 224—Ranz-des-Vaches, 
and national songs of the Swiss, 365 to 
384—Promotion, by Kapips, 391—The 
Dream, by the Hon. Mrs, Norton, 428— 
An Open Question, by Thomas Hood, 
Esq., 528—Pompey’s heat, a Pathetic 
Ballad, by the Same, 531 

Portugal, political state of, 438—Parties, 
439—Loss of colonies and commerce se- 
verely felt, 435—Ruin of the finances of, 
440 

Prague, the opera at, 533 to 541—Musicians 
of, 536 

Promotion, by Kapips, 391 

Publications, Notes on New, 143, 287 


Quarrel with some Old Acquaintances, by, 
Laman Blanchard, Esq., 550 


Rain, the Shower of, a song, 380 

Ranz-des- Vaches, the, 367, 371, 373 

Raymond, George, Esq., A West-country 
Crusade, by, 240 

Republics, Italian, in the Middle Ages, 259 

Rhymes for the Times, and Reason for the 
Season, by Thomas Hood, Esq., 528 

Rivalry, by Henry Milton, reviewed, 136 

Rome, on life and manners at, 3083—Ma- 
trons of ancient, condemned to die four 
poisoning, 251--Employment of the poi- 
soner Locusta by Agrippina and Nero, 
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251, 252—List of popes who perished by, 

the like means, 252 to 257—Crimes of 

Cesar ia, 253 

Romer, Isa some account of the Turkish 
Pretender, by, 14 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, Memoirs of the Life 
of ; with a Selection from his Correspond- 
ence, Edited by his Sons, reviewed, 137 

Russia, the imperial family of, 44— Death of 

the Czar Ivan Alexievitch, 44 


Sandron Hall ; or, the Days of Queen Anne : 
a novel, by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, 
reviewed, 557 

Sappho and Phaon, 132—Her patriotism and 
poetry, 132 

Schlusselburg, the state-prison of the Rus- 
sian empire, 44 

Seville, cathedral of, 445, 450—The river 
Guadalquivir, 444—Amphbitbeatre for the 
bull-fights at, 446—Tobacco-manufactory 
at, 449 

Shabby- genteel Family, the, by A. M., 393 

Sixtus, V., election of Cardinal Montalto as 
pope, 257 

Society, Italian, 302 

Soissons, Countess de, suspected of poison- 
ing the Queen of Spain, 421 

Sorcerers, in the reign of Louis XIV., 420 

Spain, political measures of the queen of, 
445— Abolition of monks and monasteries 
in, 445—The nunneries, 456 

Spencer, Captain, Lines written on visiting 
the cell of the Emperor Ivan, in the 
Schlusselburg, by, 44 

Sportsman, the, in Ireland, reviewed, 134 

Sorelli Guido, A Sister’s Love, by, noticed, 
143 

Stanhope, Lady Esther, 21 

Stephens, George, Esq,, Pére la Chaise ; or 
the Confessor, A Tale of the Times, by, 
noticed, 283 

Stradetzky, Nepomuck, trumpeter, anecdote 
of Mozart and, 536 to 540 

Suicide, the Anatomy of, by Forbes Wen- 
slow, reviewed, 285 

Swiss Home-ache, the, or Schweitzer-Heim- 
web, 365 

Switzerland, on the National Songs and 
Music of, 362—The patois of, 363 to 383 





Taylor, J. E., Michael Angelo considered as 
a Philosophie Poet, by, noticed, 140 
Terceira, duke of, his urbanity, 436 


Index. 








Thomson, A. T., M.D., on Consumption, 
108, 227, 506 

— Signora, her crimes and execution, 
2 


—— R camer on the = iples of, 

wit ens erman Lyric Poetry, 

by J. H Merivale, Esq., No. IIL., 118 

ope, T. Adolphus, Esq., B.A., A Sum- 

mer in Brittany, by, reviewed, 280 

Trollope, Mrs., The Widow Married, by, 
60, (conclosion) 206—The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Charles Chesterfield, by, 315, 
465 





Observations on her style, 

137 . “ea 

Troughton, R. Z, S,, Nina Sforza, a Tragedy, 
by, noticed, 141 

Truth, On the Uses and Abuses of, by p, 
85 

Turkish Pretender, Some Account of the, 
by Isabella Romer, 14 


Venice, state of society at, 313—The Coun- 
cil of Ten, 258 

Vienna, the opera at, 536 

Vigne, G. T. Esq., Personal Narrative of a 

isit to Ghuzni, Cabul, &c., by, noticed, 

286 

Voltaire, M. de, anecdotes and observations 
of, 419, 421 


Welsted, J. R. Esq., Travels to the City of 
the Caliphs, by, reviewed, 278 

Wenslow, Forbes, the Anatomy of Suicide, 
by, reviewed, 285 

West-Country Crusade, by George Ray- 
mond, Esq., 240 

Who wants a Wife? by wu, 456 

Widow Married, the, by Mrs. Trollope, 60, 
206 

Wife, the Young, and the Old: a Swiss 
song, 379 

Wilkey, E., Wanderings in Germany, by, 
reviewed, 560 " 

Wilson, Mrs. Cornwell Baron, a volume 
of Lyrics, by, noticed, 143 

Woman and her Master, by Lady Morgan, 
reviewed, 130 

Women and their Masters, by Laman Blan- 
chard, Esq., 404 


Yacht~sailing, disappointments in, 433 


Xeres, vineyards and wine of, 450 


~ END OF THE SECOND PART OF 1840. 
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